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Sanitary 


Porcelain and enameled surfaces 
require special care. Old Dutch ts soft 
and flaky and cleans perfectly with 
out injury. It is economical:because 
it cleans more surface and does tt 


easier. Insures hygienic cleanliness 





Sousas Band plays for you 


and it plays music of your own choosing. . The 
band of the great March King plays as many encores 
as you wish—such playing as is possible only when 
Victor Records and Victrola instruments are used 
together. You can hear not only Sousa’s Band, 
but Conway’s Band, Pryor’s Band, Vessella’s Band, 
U. S. Marine Band, Garde. Republicaine Band of 
France, Band of H. M. Coldstream Guards, Banda 
De Alabarderos—the greatest bands of every 
nation and the best music of all the kinds the whole 
world has to offer. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor Records 
demonstrated at all dealers in Victor products on 
the 1st of each month. 


Victrola 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE" 
Important: Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, New Jersey 
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SEPTEMBER 
HEADLINERS 


ARE your children being edu- 

cated? Stanwood Cobb, 
Principal of the Chevy Chase 
County Day School, writes a 
scathing indictment of a system 
that teaches children to memo- 
rize, but not to think 


ANOTHER of James Hopper’s 

mysterious, fascinating child 
characters will appear in a new 
story called “The Bond,” sug- 
gesting a world beyond that of 
the realities which we know 


F YOU love your garden, you 

will love Montrose J. Moses’s 
garden, of which he writes so 
delightfully that the most con- 
firmed city-dweller will be lured 
to spend his evenings on his 
window-boxes. Watch for “Steal- 
ing Gardens” in September 


BEN AMES WILLIAMS needs 

no introduction to the read- 
ing public; it is sufficient to say 
that “The Adventurers,” the new 
September serial, bears his name. 
Every man and woman who have 
been married, or ever intend tc 
be, will find it fascinating 


wet has become of religion? 
The faith is there as it was 
in the beginning, but many have 
drifted away on the waves of 
doubt or despair. Basil King 
has written a series of articles 
that point the way back for all 
shipwrecked voyagers. You may 
begin it in September, under the 
title, ““The Discovery of God” 


EW stories by Emma-Lindsay 

Squier are coming—stories 
to add to that unforgetable 
collection, “The Wild Heart,” 
published last year. “On Autumn 
Trails” is the record of an autumn 
far north in the Nova Scotia 
wilderness, finding friends and 
folk-lore all about 


ON’T leave the September 

magazine open at “Young 
Love and the H. K.” unless you 
want all the youngsters to dash 
off and get married on the spot. 
Do you remember “The Little 
Lady”? This story is another of 
the same—by Alice Booth 
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. VIRGINIA 
FISHBURNE MILITARY SCHOOL 


Waynesboro, Virginia 
43d year. In Blue Ridge Mountains, 1300 ft. 
Jtitude. Four hours from Washington, Prepares 
for universities and business life. Small classes and 
individual attention secured through faculty of one 
teacher for every ten cadets. New $250,000 fire- 
proof buildings. Swimming pool _and all athletics. 
Rate $600. Annual Spring Encampment. For 


catalog write. R070 
Major Morgan H. Hudgins under U. 8. 
Principal, Box 405 War Dept. 







eparator 
The Massanutten Academy Ereharatory. 
Healthful location, beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 100 miles 
from Washington. _ Prepares for college and business. Mu- 
sic, athletics. Modern equipment. 24th year. Limited to 
100 boys. $500. Address Howarp J. Benouorr, A.M., 
Vireinia, Woodstock, Box 16, Headmaster. 


a 1194 An endowed 
Chatham Training School $?,, .paey 
School for boys offering the essentials of education with- 
out the frills. Conducted to make men and not money. 
Necessary expenses only $350. New Academic and Gym- 
nasium Building. Catalog on request. A. H. CAMDEN, 

VirgIniA, Chatham, Box 106A. Pres. 


2 oT ; y For Young La- 

Mary Baldwin Seminary je" gstaptishea 
1842. Term begins Sept. 7th. In the Shenandoah Val- 
ley of Virginia. Students from 31 states. . Courses: Col- 
legiate (3 years), Preparatory (4 years). Music, Art, 
Expression and Domestic Science. Athletics, gymnasium 
Virginia, Staunton. and field. Catalog. 











Episcopal school for g ir 1 s—Seventy- 
Stuart Hall ninth Session. Rich in traditions of the 


past; alive to the needs of the present. Thorough college 
preparation. Outdoor sports. Address 
Mrs. H. N. Hitts, A.B. 
Vircinia, Staunton, Box .B. 





ae tag al 
Virginia Intermont College £7, oN; tn 
38th year. 25 states. H. S. & Jr. College. Music, Art, 
Expression, Domestic Science and Business Courses. 
Music a specialty. Alt. 1900 ft. Gym., swimming pool, 
new dormitory with private baths. Rate $500 
H. G. Norrsincer, A.M., 
VireiniA, Bristol, Box 122. President. 


WASHINGTON 


Moran-Bainbridge, distine- 
al 4 tive college preparatory 
school for selected boys. 8 

pkers of Men ¢ miles from Seattle, 


In the GREAT PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
Majestic scenery, forest, salt water beach. Most health- 
ful climate in America. Builds boys virile in body and 
character. Uniforms, but not military. 70 boys; 12 
instructors. All graduates have entered college. Opens 
Sept. 15th. Moran-Lakeside: Junior School. Write 

F. G. MORAN, M.A., Headmaster, 
Arcade Building SEATTLE 














“The Lighter Side of 


THE AMERICAN RUGBY “799 
SPISCOPAL School Boy Life 


is quite as important to the boy as books 





and classrooms. The St. John’s system of 
training does not overlook this fact. The 
jolly companionship and the friendships 
that grow stronger with the years mean 
much to the growing boy. A copy of 
“Work and Play at St. John’s” will give 
kia : one a good idea of the daily life of the 
5s school. Mailed on request. Address 


yy Ae % 
[Caer ID ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY 
Box 7H, Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 





Hortbwestern Military and Waval Fcademy 


. A virile American preparatory school that will interest discriminating 

79 miles parents ond appeal to the boy ae loves sitio. outdoor life, auto- 

y mobiles and other sports. Students of good character only received. 

from Chicago School operated on self-government principles and honor ideals. Recog- 

nized by colleges, the War Department and the public as one of the great schools of 

America. Exceptional location and buildings with every known improvement in heating, 

lighting, sanitation, fire-proofing, etc. A visit to the school while it is in session urged. 

Attendance limited. Junior College Course. Catalogue outlining its many distinctive ad- 
vantages _on_ request. 

COLONEL R. P. DAVIDSON, Supt. Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 











: ae Jay , Coljege-preparatory with 
Milwaukee-Downer Seminary W ayland Academy certificate privilege. A boys’ 
; at . school for ; .@ girls’ school for 50. aculty 14. 
cal cached Ge oer ane — e. ——- home spirit and Christian atmosphere. High standards. 
college entrance. Music, Art, Domestic Science.  Cata- AthJetics and outdoor recreations. Music department. 
logue : ANNa A RayMOND Principal Endowed. Rate $500. Epwin P. Brown, Principal. 

WISCONSIN, Milwaukee, Box G ‘ sa __WisconsiN, Beaver_Dam. _Box_H_C. 











WEST VIRGINIA 
Greenbrier 


MILITARY SCHOOL 








A modern school with large corps of expert instruc- 
tors. 2300 ft. elevation, on Main Line, C. & O. 
R. R. Station Ronceverte. Expenditure of $125,000 
this year on new buildings and improvements. Ath- 
letic field. New gymnasium, Terms $500. Catalog. 
Address Col. H. B. MOORE, A.M., Prin., Box 19, 

(Presbyterian) Lewisburg, W. Va. 










St. Hilda’s Hall 


The Chevron School for Girls. Episcopal. In the 
Shenandoah Valley. College preparatory. Elective Courses. 
Music and Art. Athletics. Open air classes. Individual 
instruction. $600. Catalog. MARIAH PENDLETON DvuvaAL, 

West Vircrinia, Charles Town. Principal. 





Lewisburg Semi 

For Girls. In the mountains near White Sulphur 

Springs, Main line C. & O. R. R.—2,300 ft. alti- 

tude. College preparatory. Elective courses. Two 

years of college work. Music, Art, Home _ Eco- 

homics and Expression. Fireproof Dormitory. Terms 

$450 and $500. Catalog on request. Address 
LEWISBURG SEMINARY 

Box 84 Lewisburg, W. Va. 


ilerect Se For girls from 5 to 14 years 
Hillcrest School age. Best home influences. 
Limited number. Individual care. Mental, moral and 
physical development equally cared for. Unusual advan- 


tages in music. Only normal, healthy children are ac- 
cepted. Miss Saran M. Davison, Principal. eee ——— 


Wisconsin, Beaver Dam, Box 4-H. VERMONT 








| Founded 1870. A d bel i rr. 6. th..¢ 4 fA... £.. ee Shen 
Kemper Hall fr"yitis, ‘ander the thawes of te | Leela-Wooket Camps for Girls 358° 


~ : J Gree 
Sisters of St. Mary (Episcopal) on North Shore between | Mountains, Roxbury, Vt. Separate Junior and Senior 
Chicago and Milwaukee. College Preparatory and Gen- | Camps. Outdoor sports. Famous for horseback riding. 


eral Courses. For catalog address the All comforts and precautions for health. Expert council- 
é Sister SUPERIOR. ors. Catalog. MR. AND Mrs. C. A. Roys. 
Wisconsin, Kenosha, Kemper Hall, Box G. Mass., Cambridge, 10 Bowdoin St. 
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The School Department 


You will find in these pages the announcements of schools of 
every type—and schools representing every section of the country. 


TL 


PAL 
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u 
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Any of these schools will be glad to send you their catalogs and 
full information. When writing, we shall appreciate it if you will 
mention Goop HousEKEEPING. 
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If you are unable to find the type of school you seek, our School 
Department will be glad to help you. State type of school desired, 
locality preferred, age of prospective pupil and an estimate of the 
charge you wish to pay. 


The School Department 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
119 West 40th Street New York City 
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What the Editor Has to Say 
Do. You Want a New Child-Labor Law? 


HE recent decision of the Supreme Court 
denying constitutionality to the so-called 
Child-Labor Law—which was merely a pro- 
vision for taxing the products of manufactories 

employing children under a certain age—has stirred 
the country as has no other decision in years. There 
is a nation-wide feeling that we should have a law 
against child labor, and the regret occasioned by the 
failure of this second attempt to curb it has been keen, 
although there has has been no general criticism of the 
Supreme Court for its decision. This is a government 
of law, and we can not expect our highest court to let 
sentiment sway them in their decisions. It is far safer 
for us to have a juridical body that tries to keep the 
letter of the law than one that would be dictated to 
by its spirit. For often there is more than a little mob 
influence behind the passage of a law, no matter how 
worthy the purpose it is intended to accomplish. 
Knowing that we are going to be judged by the letter, 
we can decide in advance about what our chances for 
success may be; and if the letter is not big enough to 
stand on, get a new letter. 

But the child-labor law is dead—again it is dead. 
The labor of years seems to have gone for naught. 
The fight all over again seems to be facing us, for no 
one would think of suggesting that matters be left 
as they are—not even when it is a well-known fact 
that in most of the states there are good child-labor 
laws, for a few backward states endanger—and 
shame—the whole number. Within the month there 
have been published reports of child-labor conditions 


that are a disgrace to the nation, in spite of the fact 


that they are extremely local conditions. We are a 
family of states; a black sheep among us reflects 
upon the goodness of us all just as much as does the 
black sheep in a family of sons and daughters. So 
it is the concern of all that the facts about child- 
labor should be known, in order that the influence of all 
may be exerted toward overcoming it. For of course 
we are going to overcome it. Just how, no one knows 
at this time, though there is a strong movement in 
Congress for an amendment to the Constitution, 
giving Congress the right to legislate in this matter. 
This step should be taken if necessary; but it is a 
slow-moving method of meeting a very present evil. 
In a month legislation could be enacted and put into 
effect; it would probably take years to pass a consti- 
tutional amendment and secure its ratification by 
three-fourths of the states. Many states with ex- 
cellent child-labor laws of their own would doubtless 
be unwilling to give them up in favor of federal laws 
that might be far less satisfactory. The states that 
the emendment is aimed at would be still less in- 
clined to ratify it. The two would easily number 
more than twelve in which campaigns would have to 
be carried on, while at the present time there are 
serious conditions in scarcely half a dozen. In these 
states is the real battleground. Nevertheless, if 
victory there is doubtful, the issue is important 
enough to justify its being carried, at the earliest 
possible moment, to the whole nation. 


History at Its Business of Repeating 
HE first editorial that the present editor wrote for 
Goop HovusEKEEPING—printed in July, 1913— 
was on the subject of child labor. The magazine was 
then conducting a campaign for better and stricter laws 
and had sent investigators out into many fields. The 


facts they gathered were published without fear or 
favor, with the result that there was a nation-wide 
demand that the practice cease, and in 1916 Congress 
passed the first child-labor law. This law went into 
effect in September, 1917, and was declared unconsti- 
tutional June 3, 1918. Conditions soon became so 
bad that renewed agitation resulted in the passage 
of a new law—as stated above, this was in the form 
of a tax. It was this law that was declared uncon- 
stitutional on May 15th. There has been much 
enlightenment among manufacturers during the last 
nine years, but, as we said nine years ago, “gold 
forgets.” This time we should not let it forget. 
For one, Goop HOUSEKEEPING does not intend to. 
We have already planned a series of articles that, 
without hysteria, without exaggeration, will place 
the child-labor situation before you in a way that 
you can not forget. In announcing this series we 
are tempted to quote the closing lines of that earlier 
editorial—lines that expressed what was then a hope, 
but after nine years of working with women is now a 
deep conviction: ‘In women’s hands lies the future. 
As companions of men in the world’s work they have 
demonstrated their fitness to cooperate with him in 
shaping the policies of government toward a finer, 
higher ideal. Come, let us pull together and make 
easy the feet of little children.” 


The Importance of the Primaries 


N THE seventh of November there will be elected 
by direct vote of the people the entire mem- 
bership of the next House of Representatives and 
thirty-four members of the Senate. On that day the 
electors will have little choice; in most instances it 
will amount to little more than choosing a Republican 
or a Democrat, and neither one may be a suitable 
candidate for the position of legislator for the whole 
American people. Your real choice should be made 
before that time—at the primaries. There is the 
place to pick your party men; then is the time to 
make sure you will have a good man to vote for in 
November. It is true that the primaries are only 
elections within the parties and have little to do with 
the policies that are decided in November, but you 
must remember that the primaries decide who is to 
support those policies in the campaign and, if elected, 
help to carry them out. Of the two elections the pri- 
mary is in many respects the more important. In sev- 
eral of the states the primaries have already been held, 
with results that have astonished the nation, although 
in Indiana fewer than one-fourth of the citizens voted. 
Perhaps the other three-fourths would have voted 
proportionately the same, but the actual condition is 
that a very small minority chose the candidates. 
In most of the states the primaries are still to be 
held, and you have time enough to study your party’s 
candidates and decide upon the one you will vote for. 
Don’t waste your time looking up the other party’s 
candidates; you can vote for or against them only in 
November. Now it is a question of choosing from 
among those of your own political faith. If a candi- 
date is now holding office, give him your preference if 
he has made good, but make sure of that by looking 
up his record. Find out if he was on the job in Wash- 
ington or whether he gave only part-time service while 
drawing full-time pay. If he cares for the office and 
not the job, try some one else at it. 
WILLIAM FREDERICK BIGELOW 








HARKREORS 


By Faith Baldwin 


Illustration by Maurice L. Bower 


HE harbors of the world are quick with life: 
Ships swinging with the urgencies of tide, 

Ships, with proud foreheads, threatening the stars, 
Ships that know storm; and ships that know the roads 
To distant docks in distant lands; strange ships 
With stranger names, names kot with wine and spice 
Or cool with virgin fortresses of snow. 
This were Adventure! Blindly to embark 
And mount the blue back of the stallion, Sea, 
Beneath the flag of various Romance. 
This were Delight! Or so I dreamed it once. 


But now .. . but now on 
A hand upon the latch, 
The brown and shining table laid for tea, 
The driftwood logs that burn both salt and sun 
And kiss the old blue china, piece by piece, 
To braver luster. 
Dusk, and rising winds 
That blow the adolescent moon-flame high, 
The cynic clock that briefly points to five; 
And you, with quiet eyes intent on mine. 
Half-sentences, low phrases, broken off 
Like colored silks; and lovely silences. 
Here is the Harbor of the True Romance, 
And here more leagues of unexplored delight 
Than ever ship weighed anchor for. And here, 
Within these walls, within two eager hearts. 
Dear passports to Adventure, signed and sealed. 





"THANK heaven, the 

world doesn’t expect 
women to make human sacri- 
fices of themselves for their 
children any longer!’ said 
Valerie. And she seemed to 
believe it. But she forgot 
for the moment that. if there 
is any time when a sacrifice 
is not a sacrificé, it is when a 
mother makes it for the 
sake of her children. This 
story is in a new vein for 
Fanny Heaslip Lea, but 
you are sure to like it 


WINDY afternoon 
in early April— 
silver-slanting rain 
frosting the baby- 

ish green of new leaves 
spiteful little gusts whisper- 
ing in corners and shrilling 
under house-eaves—chill in 
the air, yet a seductive stir, 
like a jeer and a kiss from 
the same lips—April—April! 
It’s all been said before. 
But then what hasn’t? 

Within the dignified dim- 
ness of the Sloane drawing- 
room (Hardwick Avenue, 
almost at the Square) fire- 
light, tea, and the scent of 
purple violets in shallow 
bowls of Venetian glass 
sound of delicate sniff 
half-smothered in embroid- 
ered lawn—Valerie Sloane, 
weeping into her handker- 
chief. 

Equally delicate  snorts 
from across the tea-table— 

Mrs. Gregory Sloane, refus- 
ing sympathy. 

Presently Valerie dried 
her eyes with soft, deliberate 
touches, dabbled at her nos- 
trils, opened her bag, took 
out a powder-puff, and re- 
paired the ravages of emo- 
tion. Herlovely mouthstill 
quivered. She used a lip- 
stick with pre-Raphaelite 
subtlety, tilted her head to 
one side, then the other, 
surveying herself, meantime, 
in two square inches of mir- 
ror, smiled at last wistfully, 
and sighed. 

“Two lumps, if youplease, Cousin Jenny 
—no cream, no lemon.” 

“That’s a good girl!” commended Cousin 
Jenny in a comfortable contralto murmur. 
“Now have a muffin and let’s talk things 
over sensibly.” 

Valerie had a muffin, toasted and but- 
tered, bit into it with even, white teeth, 
and allowed herself to become quite calm. 
A charming creature, all rose and ivory, 
satin-skinned, fawn-eyed, brown-haired, 
with a look of Botticelli’s chiffony Ma- 
donna somewhere about her, and the incon- 
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“Bob bores me,”’ said Valerie distinctly. 
If you think I am going to stand that sort of thing—!”’ 


M O T 


gruous audacity of Drian’s fashionable 
pantheresses in the thrust of one sheer- 
stockinged leg toward the fire, the slouch 
of her graceful shoulders among the cush- 
ions of her chair. 

“Now!” said Cousin Jenny. She brushed 
a crumb from her ample, lace-covered 
bosom, wiped her mouth briskly, and sat 
back to listen. Her snapping, black eyes 
below the smart wave of her grizzled hair 
demanded facts, no neurotic imaginings. 
She adored Valerie, but she had lived a 
long time, buried three husbands, and seen 


‘We quarreled for an hour last night—and 
“H’m’m’!” said Cousin 
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an interesting assortment of children 
scatter to various parts of the globe—by 
reason of which she was apt to take death 
itself with a grain of salt, demanding a 
doctor’s certificate before she shed a tear. 

“Well—” said Valerie, assembling her 
grievances. 

“Tt’s Bob, of course.” 

“Qh, Cousin Jenny—you don’t know! 
He gets more impossible every day.” 

“What’s he done now?” 

Valerie looked out a near-by window, 
drew a long breath, looked back into the 
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this morning he was insulting to me at the breakfast table—before Molly-Darling. 


Jenny thoughtfully. 


“Bad business, throwing mud at each other before children!’’ 


By Fanny Heaslip Lea 


Illustrated by 


fire. Her voice shook—a delicious, 
muted voice with an appealingly tilted 
inflection. “We had a horrid row last 
night—after I got home from the club 
dance.” 

“What about?—Bob take you to the 
dance?” 

“Why, no—he had to go back to the 
office—that street-car franchise.” 

“Who did take you?” 
- Valerie lifted a look of starry dignity: 
Fitz took me—any reason why he 
shouldn’t? He’s awfully sweet about 
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things like that when Bob’s too busy.’ 

“That what you fought about?” 

“Cousin Jenny!” 

“T don’t mean to imply that your hus- 
band threw plates at you,” said the older 
woman calmly, “but you say yourself you 
had a horrid row. Go on, tell me about it.” 

“You see,” said Valerie hesitantly, 
unfortunately, I got in half an hour after 
Bob did.” 

“Oh! And what time was that?” 

“Well—not after half-past two.” 

“And Bob was unpleasant about it? 


You amaze me! In my time 
a man would have put his 
wife out of the house forless.” 

“T wouldn’t have been mar- 
ried toa man of your time!” 
Valerie flared suddenly. 

Cousin Jenny said with a 
pleasant grin: “TI’ll guaran- 
tee you wouldn’t have stayed 
married to him, young wo- 
man. Don’t put on airs with 
me. I gave you the first 
bath you ever got, while the 
doctor dragged your mother 
back into this world.” 

“Poor mother!” a blind- 
ing, aching return of tears— 
Valerie blinked them away 
desperately. After eight 
years, the beloved name had 
still power to shake her to 
the heart. “Don’t talk to 
me about my mother, Cou- 
sin Jenny—you know what 
I feel about her! I can’t 
remember the time when I 
didn’t know she was un- 
happy with my father. I 
can’t remember the time 
I wouldn’t have given any- 
thing I had in the world to 
get her away from him. . 
and I saw her stick it out 
until she died . . . because 
she believed it wouldn’t have 
been fair to us children to do 
anything else. She thought 
divorce was a disgrace and 
a handicap—that the chil- 
dren paid for it.” 

“So they do, my dear.” 

“That’s the cruelest mis- 
take in the world. Could 
they pay dearer than to live 
in a house where love has 
gone to pieces before their 
eyes? Could they pay dearer 
than to start out on their 
own lives without belief in 
the lastingness of love? 
Ready to recognize the first 
sign of dry-rot in their own 
marriages, ready to get out 
rather than endure what 
their mother endured before 
them?” 

“Your father wasn’t a bad 
man.” 

“Oh, he didn’t burgle— 
nor murder—nor jump 
through the Seventh Com- 
mandment. She might have 

found some happiness, poor darling, in 
forgiving him a real sin, in helping him 
out of it. You know what he was, as 
well as I do—a cruel, sarcastic, selfish, 
temperamental coward. He looked like a 
tall, wonderful person—a little foreign—he 
was so terribly proud of that. Remember 
the pointed brown beard he wore, and that 
wonderful scarab ring on his little finger? 
Women adored him. Mother lived on the 
other side of the moon. So did we children 
—mostly. He fed on rows. He couldn’t 


exist without making some one miserable.” 
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“Have another muffin,” offered Cousin 
Jenny soothingly, ‘‘and don’t excite your- 
self over your father. I remember him 
perfectly. A terrible disposition! But 
women didn’t divorce men for that in those 
days.” 

“They do now, thank heaven!” 

“For that and for anything else they 
can trump up—when they feel they want 
achange. Iknowallaboutit. I read the 
papers. I’m proud to think I got my 
three husbands by act of God, not through 
the divorce court.” 


’ 


Vane laughed, a sound unexpect- 
edly young. ‘Anyhow, you got ’em, 
old dear! You loved three men, so you 
can’t pretend you believe in this one-love- 
of-a-life thing!”’ 

“T believe in the one-love-at-a-time thing, 
which is almost as rare nowadays,” Cou- 
sin Jenny retorted good-humoredly. ‘And 
so far as your mother was concerned, I’d 
hate to think that the sacrifice of her 
whole life—because I will admit it was a 
sacrifice of any woman’s life to live with 
Douglas Patterson—was made in vain. 
She gave up everything for you—and your 
brothers and sisters.” 

“Not one of us was worth it.” 

“T agree with you in that. Not one of 
you will ever be the saint on earth she 
was—but still—” 

“T never will, I can assure you,” said 
Valerie grimly. She spoke with a certain 
deliberate significance. 

Cousin Jenny looked at her keenly, 
frowning a little. “You don’t mean that 
this silly quarrel between you and Bob 
amounts to anything at all?” 

“He knows I will not be treated like a 
child—nor an odalisque.” 

“Dear me, what language young women 
use now! Like youngsters dabbling in 
puddles. How has he—”’ 

Valerie set her tea-cup down and began 
to pull on her soft, beige-colored gloves, 
tense as a fiddle-string. ‘He practically 
told me I was not to go out with Fitz 
alone, again.” 

“Well, after all, the man’s your husband, 
my good girl!” 

“My husband—not my keeper,” Valerie 
pointed out politely. “I said I would 
have to use my own judgment about that, 
and he said I would be guided by his so 
long as I lived in his house.”’ 

“Fitzgerald’s a la-de-da!”’ said Cousin 
Jenny unexpectedly. 

“A what?” Valerie snatched back her 
sense of injury, thawing before a laugh. 
“He is terribly clever—and amusing—and 
he has been very sweet to me. I am not 
going to snub him just to satisfy Bob’s 
possessive instinct.” 

“Who should have a possessive instinct 
if not a husband?” inquired Cousin Jenny 
blandly. She added: “‘Fitzgerald’s a nin- 
compoop with philanderous eyes and a 
musical-comedy mustache. Bob’s worth 
six of him.” 

“Bob bores me,” said Valerie very dis- 
tinctly. “We quarreled for an hour last 
night, and this morning he was insulting 
to me at the breakfast table before Molly- 
Darling. If you think I am going to stand 
that sort of thing!—” 

“H’m’m!” said Cousin Jenny thought- 
fully. ‘‘Bad business, throwing mud at 
each other before children! What was it 
he said this morning?” 

“T asked him if he was coming home to 
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dinner tonight, and he said he was sorry 
if it interfered with my plans, but he was. 
Then I said I didn’t mind seeing him if he 
could remember to treat me with ordinary 
courtesy.”” She repeated the conversation 
with the exactness of a court stenographer. 

“Oh, my child, my child! Before Molly- 
Darling?” asked Cousin Jenny with a 
cavernous groan. 

“Very much the same sort of thing I 
used to hear when I was a little girl,” 
1.odded Valerie coolly, ‘except that my 
mother never answered back.” 

“And you’re not following in her foot- 
steps?” 

“Not me! No man can ruin my life for 
me, thank you! So long as Bob was decent 
to me, I was decent to him.” 

“When did he begin to be anything 
else?” 

Valerie considered moodily: “About— 
oh, over a year ago.” 

“About the time you met Fitzgerald, 
wasn’t it?” 

“That hasn’t a thing in the world to do 
with it.” 

“Bob’s a good deal of a man,” said 
Cousin Jenny pleasantly, “and he may 
have old-fashioned ideas about marriage.” 

“He has!” 

“But it seems to me he’s been pretty 

I J 
good to you, take it all around. You get 
pretty much everything you want, don’t 
you?” 

“Except my personal freedom.” 

“*There ain’t no such animal,’ Val. 
I’m an old woman. I know what I’m 
talking about. Be satisfied with your 
baby and your husband.” 

“T adore my baby, Cousin Jenny—you 
know it!” 

“TI know you do, child. That’s why I 
say—compromise! You’ve got to make a 
success of your marriage on her account.” 

“T can’t bury myself—I can’t wall myself 
up alive—just to please Bob.” 


“\TO, but you can leave off swinging on 

4‘ the gate and fooling with ne’er-do- 
wells outside. The whole trouble is,”’ said 
Cousin Jenny abruptly, trumpeting before 
the walls of Jericho, “‘you didn’t love Bob 
enough when you married him.” 

a) 

“Yes, you! You married him to get 
away from home, because things weren’t 
especially pleasant there—and he was a big, 
good-looking chap with enough to make 
you comfortable—position and family and 
all that. You took what he offered you 
and gave him nothing but pretty nonsense 
in return.”’ 

Valerie’s eyes 
threw back her head. 
I gave him his child!” 

“You lent him yourself,’ corrected 
Cousin Jenny bluntly, “and he gave you a 
child which is the dearest thing in the 
world to you today. Tell the truth and 
shame the devil!” 

Valerie said, after a moment, in low, 
reluctant admission: “I did—love him— 
I think—those first two or three years— 
when Molly-Darling was born—and just 
after. He used to be—sweet—to me, 
then.” 

“Ah! and you didn’t like him enough— 
you hadn’t friendship enough for him—to 
take care of the slack when the tension 
eased up a bit.” 

“First you said I didn’t love him enough 
—now you say I hadn’t friendship enough 


widened darkly. She 
“T gave him myself. 











What do you think marriage js 
Cousin Jenny? A rummage sale?” 

“Very nearly. Anyhow it calls for all 
a woman’s got, brain and body and heart 
and soul, to make a go of it.” Cousin 
Jenny. quirked a wicked, gray eyebrow 
guiltless of the pincers. ‘That’s why it’s 
kept us out of the other professions so long, 
D’y’ see?” q 

“T want to ask you something,” said 
Valerie unsmiling. “You’d know—you 
knew them both so well. Cousin Jenny, 
was my mother in love with my father 
when she married him?” 


for him. 


’ 


“QHE used to call him ‘Douglas, Douglas, 

‘tender and true—’” said Cousin 
Jenny with a slightly sheepish expression. 

There was the sound of a motor horn in 
the street outside, faint but with a note of 
calling. Valerie stood up, caught her 
furs about her shoulders, and glanced in 
the mirror over the mantel shelf. 

“You see, they began with love, and 
that’s all the good it did them. So what 
does it matter whether I began with it or 
not? It all ends the same way. Thank 
heaven, the world doesn’t expect women 
to make human sacrifices of themselves 
for their children any longer! We’re past 
all that. My mother was a beautiful, 
blind martyr—that’s what she was.” 

“Who’s that outside?” asked Cousin 
Jenny sharply.: “Is that Bob?” 

Defiance leaped up in Valerie’s soft eyes: 
“No—that’s Fitz.. I told him he could 
pick me up here and drive me home.” 

“Val, you’re making a foo! of yourself!” 

“Thank you. At least I’m my own fool 
—not Bob’s.” 

“Send that young jackanapes away.” 

“Not likely! He’s the only person in 
the world that cares enough about me to 
consider my feelings.” 

‘“‘He’s a dangerous ass,” said Cousin 
Jenny grimly, “if nothmg worse. Go 
along with him then! I hope you meet 
Molly-Darling out with her nurse!” 

“Erring Mother Accompanied by Lover 
Meets Innocent Child in Park. Now, 
Cousin Jenny, that is yellow-journalese 
and unworthy of you. Aren’t you going 
to kiss me goodby?” 

The horn sounded once again, politely 
urgent. 

“Go down and tell him to get away from 
my doorsteps before I have him kicked 
away!’ said Cousin Jenny viciously. 

She pulled Valerie down and gave her a 
hard, grudging kiss. Something hot and 
wet touched her withered; rice-powdered 
cheek. She put up her hand and wiped off 
a tear not of her own shedding. 

“Anyhow, I’m not a very happy fool, 
if that’s any comfort to you!” said Valerie 
from the doorway. 

The curtains fell to behind her. 
the hall a door slammed. 

Outside was twilight laced with the 
merest cobweb of a shower, wind fallen to 
a whisper, street-lamps coming out. 

Fitzgerald got out of his roadster and 
met Valerie at the steps of Cousin Jenny’s 
gray-stone mansion. He was as that lady 
had said, a dangerous ass, with dark, 
philanderous eyes and a smartly small 
mustache—a type which too-busy and 
possessively-neglectful husbands have de- 
veloped perhaps on their own warm 
hearth-stones and which, having develope i, 
they regard with justifiable suspicion, 
since it exhibits all the sympathetic charm 
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Yass let herself in with her latchkey and went straight to the library. Bob was 
sitting at the table in the middle of the room. He wore the same clothes he had 
worn the day before, significantly crumpled. It was obvious that he had not been to bed. 
The room was chilly and gray and comfortless, with a faint smell of flowers dying 
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which the too-busy and _possessively- 
neglectful husbands no longer feel the need 
of exerting, and is agile enough besides to 
evade consequences that they must now 
wear daily about their thickening necks. 

Valerie was under no delusion concerning 
Fitzgerald’s -reliability. He had _ been 
attaché to her most intimate friend before 
she, so to speak, took him on. But she 
had come somehow to want from him the 
things he so exquisitely knew how to give— 
sympathy as sensitive as a woman’s, ap- 
probation as exaggerated as a child’s. He 
was forever ready to help her be sorry for 
herself. He had. time to romanticize over 
every detail of her personality, from a new 
way of doing her hair to the buckles on her 
always pretty shoes. Like April—it’s all 
been said before! But.is a spell that 
doesn’t weaken. She knew his limitations, 
but the eternal feminine is by divine dis- 
pensation a fool for hope. This time 
might be different. Anyhow the other 
road was narrowing—never at any time 
too wide for her dancing feet. 

She got into the machine, sat down, 
folded her hands, and said on a long sigh: 
“Take me home, Fitz—I’m all in. I’ve 
been hearing my duty to my neighbor.” 

“Husband and child and all that?” 
asked young Fitzgerald whimsically. 

He wasn’t stupid. He knew there had 
been talk about Valerie and himself. But 
to be talked about with a charming, young 
married woman was in his eyes no disgrace 
—rather a ribbon in the buttonhole. He 
had an amiable scorn for husbands—rut- 
dwellers, nut-storers, with winter forever 
ahead of ’em. 

““Well—” he said and took one hand off 
the wheel to lay it very gently over hers, 
“any ashes on your wonderful hair? I 
don’t see ’em.” 

“You know me, my dear,” said Valerie, 
relaxing wistfully. ‘‘To be led, but not 
driven! I am rather fed up with unpleas- 
antness, just for today.” 

“Scene last night?—Poor child!” 

“Oh, horrid scene! Much conjugal 
conversation—mostly profane. I’mnot 
bad at a scene myself, when I’m roused. 
I have been ordered not to play around 
with you alone any more, Fitz.” 

“Not really?” 

“Oh, absolutely!” 
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“T think perhaps I should have been 
more discreet—for you.” 

(For her—or for himself? Hideous, 
smirking question striking across her mind 
like a fanged grin.) 

“You needn’t worry about me. I’m not 
afraid of Bob Mallory. I am the captain 
of my soul, and all that sort of thing.” 

“Still he could make things rottenly 
unpleasant for you.” 

(And for Fitz. Was that what Fitz was 
thinking?—What cowards men were!) 

She said aloud coldly, ‘It seems to dis- 
tress you.” 

“Me? That’s absurd. I’m thinking of 
you. You know what you mean to me, 
Valerie!” 

Did she? H’m’m—maybe! She _ had 
thought last night that she knew—almost. 
That last dance together—wordless—but 
he danced well with anybody—and the 
ride home together (it hadn’t been raining, 
then) through the sweet, starry dark, 
shoulders touching, pulses racing. . . ‘Oh, 
Valerie—there’s nobody like you! Joie 
de vivre—that’s you! Other women look 
only half-alive beside you—you adorable, 
wild thing!” Even in that, though, there 
was nothing—tangible. He had kissed her 
just before they got to her house—Bob’s 
house. She was subtly ashamed of that. 
Still—other women did worse—lots of ’em! 
Kisses were mostly dangerous in tradition 
—the chattel-complex again. Signs put up 
on women as on game preserves and 
restaurant-tables, ‘‘Reserved—No _ Tres- 
passing.” That was for the blind and 
dusty generations gone, not for this free 
one. A wife wasn’t personal property. 

“I’m sorry as the deuce about all this,”’ 
said Fitzgerald suddenly. 

“Sorry you like me—or sorry my hus- 
band is making a row about it?” she in- 
quired with delicate malice. 

“Now, Valerie,” all reproachful gentle- 
ness. 

“I'd honestly love to know, Fitz.” 

“Tf you don’t, I can’t tell you.” 

That might be true enough—the old 
game! Words—and more words. She 
and the man beside her both good at it. 
Only today she kept feeling an outrageous 
desire to slash through all the words in the 














world to whatever it was that lay back of 
’em; whatever it was that was real, that 
mattered. She glanced up at his charming 
profile. Debonair, that’s what he was, 
the logical successor of Ouida’s swanking 
guardsmen and The Duchess’ Irish lovers, 
The lover a girl dreamed of—only just how 
much of a lover was he, after all? 

““Fitz—suppose: he found .out—Bob, I 
mean—what would you do? Run away 
with me to a desert island?” 

Fitzgerald said soothingly: “‘He can’t 
find out. There’s nothing—”’ 

“But if he did?—He’s a bull-dog, once 
he gets his teeth in a thing.” 

“My dear girl—”’ 

“You never called me anything as safe 
as that before!” 

“Oh, cut it, Valerie!” (Getting nervous, 
wasn’t he?)— ‘You know what I mean. 
I’m not free. I’m rottenly in debt—and 
there’s my mother.” 

“Where’s your mother?” 

“She’s with my sister in Connecticut 
just now.” 

“‘She’s been there the last ten years, hasn’t 
she? Oh, Fitz, you’re funny! You're 
absolutely squirming. What do you think 
I’m doing—asking you to go off with me?” 

“You know how I’d love it.” 

“Only you’ve got your debts—and your 
mother. Never mind, I only asked you, 
if Bob should find out—how much we’ve 
played around—together—” 

“There’s nothing for him to find out—is 
there?” 

“Come to think of it, I don’t believe 
there is.” 

“You’re rather grouchy this afternoon, 
aren’t you, Val! What’s it all about? 
Because I want to be a little bit careful for 
you, when you won’t be careful for your- 
self.”’ 

Careful—ah, that was the answer! She 
hadn’t played the game as adroitly as she 
should have. She had let her partner 
down. He was feeling that. She could 
see. If her husband was going to be nasty 
about it, she shouldn’t have gone so far. 
She shouldn’t have let a man in for that 
sort of unpleasantness, when by reason of 
her delicious response he had every right 
to suppose that the road was clear. She 
had been clumsy. He 
was disappointed in her. 
This would take some 





“Ts this a farewell 
tour?” 

“Don’t you know me 
any better than that? 
It’s why I called you up 
and told you to come to 
Cousin Jenny’s for me. 
Do I seem to you the 
sort of person who takes 
her orders with the other 
servants?” 

“Oh, well — Valerie!” 
They were slipping down 
Hardwick Avenue 
through a fast-deepening 
shadow, between dim, 
gray-fronted houses 
pierced with slits and 
squares of orange light. 
Smell of wet leaves hung 
in the cold, fresh air. 
Once in a while a fine, 
chill feather of rain 
touched Valerie’s face. 

“Don’t say ‘Well, Va- 
lerie!’) Do vou think he 








can insult me like that?” 
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says of his great, new serial, to begin in Sep- 
tember, ““This story is dedicated to the prop- 
osition that marriage is the beginning, and 
not the end, of the mystery of mating.” 
Most stories end with a wedding. This story 
begins with one, with a man and a maid start- 
ing to sail the many, many seas of matri- 
If you have tried it, you know how 
risky such a venture is; how suddenly storms 
|| come up and threaten shipwreck. If you are 
about to try it, you might perhaps use this 
story as your compass. 


‘The 


Look for the title, 
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stepping out of. She 
hadn’t handled the sit- 
uation prettily. She had 
put him in an awkward 
position. 

He touched her 
clenched fingers. ‘Don’t 
be so serious about it!” 

She jerked his hand off. 
“T’m not.” 

“Valerie, you’re mak- 
ing a mistake.” 

“Don’t think I don’t 
know it!” 

He sent the car ahead 
with a leap. “I don't 
know why you asked me 
to pick you up today. 
You seem to be in a queer 
humor. Last night you 
were wonderful.” 

“If you’re arrested ior 
speeding,” said Valerie 
coolly, “we shall be 
conspicuous, shan’t we? 
(Continued on page 133) 
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In the city of Washington, for all the world to see our pride in him, is this beautiful memorial to the 


man whom President Harding called the ‘‘greatest of our Presidents.” 


Its dedication is described in this letter 


Letters from a Senators Wife 


By 


EAR SUSAN: 
I’ve just come back from the 
most delightful trip down the 
Potomac with the ladies of the 
Senate, who, with Mrs. Coolidge at their 
head, made up Mrs. Harding’s first party 
on the Mayflower this season. And I 
am so refreshed by the cool breeze and 
the delightful company, that in spite of 
the chaos reigning with half-packed 
trunks—for I’m trying to move the family 
to the country on the instalment plan— 
and a sick small boy in the house, I am 
sitting down to begin a letter to you— 
though that, too, may have to proceed 
on the instalment plan, for these are busy 
days. 

We had a beautiful time on our little 
cruise, leaving directly after lunch, and 
returning about six, having our tea on 
board, anchored in front of Mt. Vernon, 
Where a most interesting ceremony, al- 
ways observed on board the Mayflower 
it this historic spot, took place. First the 
clear bugle call “To Attention” rang out, 
followed by the tolling, three times, of 
the ship’s bell; then there was a parade of 
the guard and band, and “Taps” sounded; 
and finally, while the officers and men 
of the crew stood at salute on the side of 
the boat facing Mt. Vernon, the band 
played “The Star Spangled Banner.” 


’ 


Frances Parkinson 


There was music throughout the trip, 
and tables for bridge—covered with gold- 
fringed black suede, a material which I 
had never seen used for that purpose 
before, and which makes an ideal surface 
for card-playing—were in the drawing- 
room. Mrs. Reed of Missouri, Mrs. 
Stanley of Kentucky, Mrs. Gudger of 
Montana, and I had a fine game on the 
way home, and Mrs. Harding, who had 
been busy helping pass the sandwiches 
while we had our tea, joined us for a few 
minutes to wish us luck before she went 
back on deck. She is a wonderful player 
herself, and one of the best games I ever 
had in Washington was with her while she 
was still a Senator’s wife, at a party which 
Mrs. Kahn of California gave at the Con- 
gressional Club; but this time, though we 
teased her to stay with us ‘‘for just one 
hand,” she preferred as much fresh air as 
she could get. 

“You girls don’t realize how good it 
seems to me to get out of doors for a 
while,” she said as she left us, and much 
as we wanted her, none of us had the heart 
to urge her to remain, for this dear lady, 
who has given of herself so unsparingly 
ever since she entered the White House, 
is certainly entitled to all the rest and 
relaxation that she can have in the midst 
of her strenuous life. However, she seems 
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to be standing the strain remarkably well, 
and I never saw her look better than she 
did today, in a shaggy gray coat and a 
plaited dress and a flower-covered hat in 
delicate shades of gray and violet and 
rose. All the Senatorial ladies bloomed 
out in their new sports clothes, crépes and 
tweeds and silk jerseys in lovely spring 
colors, so that they made a very attractive 
as well as a very happy throng. 

The most important thing that has 
happened in Washington this month— 
and I do not think I am going too far when 
I say it is the most important that has 
happened in the country—is the decision 
rendered by the Supreme Court declaring 
the Child Labor Law unconstitutional, 
followed by the introduction, immediately 
after this decision, of a joint resolution in 
Congress, presented in the Senate by Mr. 
Johnson of California, and in the House 
by Mr. Perlman of New York and Mr. 
Nolan of California and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, proposing 
an amendment to Article Ten of the 
Federal Constitution giving Congress the 
right to regulate or prohibit the employ- 
ment of children under eighteen years of 
age. This bill has been followed by 
another, introduced by Representative 
Huddleston of Alabama, and referred to 
the Committee (Continued on page 142) 

































In the 
Sand Dunes 


By Earl H. Reed 


In “The Dune Country” 


Photographs by 
Frank M. Hohenberger 


HE dunes sweep for many miles 

along the Lake Michigan coasts. 

They are post-glacial, and are 

undergoing slow, continual 
changes, both in form and place, the 
loose sand responding lightly to the ac- 
tion of varying winds. 

The “fixed dunes” retain general 
forms more or less stable owing to the 
scraggly and irregular vegetation that 
has obtained a foothold upon them, but 
the ‘“‘wandering dunes” move constantly. 
The fine sand is wafted in shimmering 
veils across the smooth expanses over 
the ridges to the lee slopes. It swirls in 
soft clouds from the wind-swept sum- 
mits, and in the course of time whole 
forests are engulfed. After years of en- 
tombment the dead trunks and branches 
occasionally reappear in the path of the 
destroyer and bend back with gnarled 
arms in self-defense, seeming to chal- 
lenge their flinty foe to further conflict. 








The landscapes among the dunes are not for the realist, not for 
the cold and discriminating recorder of facts, nor the materialist 
who would weigh with exact scales or look with scientific eyes. 
It is a country for the dreamer and the poet who would cherish 


its secrets, open enchanted locks, and explore hidden vistas, 
which the Spirit of the Dunes has kept for those who understand. 

The winds have here fashioned wondrous forms with the 
shuttles of the air and the mutable sands. Shadowy fortresses 
have been reared and bannered with the pines. Illusive distant 
towers are tinged by the subtle hues of the afterglows, as 
the twilights softly blend them into (Continued on page 110) 


To the colorist the dunes pre- 
sent ever-changing panoramas 
of hue and tone. Every cloud 
that trails its purple, phan- 
tom-like shadow across them 
can call forth the resources 
of his palette. The harmonic 
undulations of the long, ser- 
rated crests, with sharp 
accents of gnarled roots and 
stunted trees, offer infinite 
possibilities in composition 



























July, August, September—there are just three 


instalments ‘of the summer's best serial— 





Résumé of the first instalment 


HREE horsemen came out of the 
shelter of the lane into the drive 
of the steady southwest gale, swung 
into the gap of what had once 

been a fine gateway, and dismounted. The 
house beyond was like a ruined, beautiful 
woman, its degradation almost lost to 
shame. Its mullioned windows were brok- 
en and patched with paper; a heavy, oaken 
door lurched drunkenly on rusty hinges. 

“So. that’s Pencarreg!’’ said the older 
man. ‘The Kershaws of Pencarreg. ’Ow’s 
that sound, Kit?” 

“Tf this is to be the family seat, Guv’- 
nor,” the young man replied, “you won’t 
often find me sitting on it.” 

The estate agent, who was their guide, 
suppressed a smile. 

In answer to the howl of a dog, a strange 
figure loomed in the obscurity of the door- 
way. The agent began a stammered 
apology. 

“Mr. Tudor, this is Mr. Kershaw, who 
may become owner~ of the property— 
naturally wants a look around—” 

The apparition whistled over his shoul- 
der, and a gaunt mongrel shot out of the 
shadow, but was caught back by a hand 
at his collar. “I warned you, Will Evans, 
not to set foot inside my gates. I give 
you five minutes to clear out—all of you!” 

There was no help for it. They turned 
back. At the gate John Kershaw’s anger 
blazed out. 

“T’ll buy the place now if it costs me 
half a million! And I won’t have that 
scum littering up my property. When 
their time’s up, they’ve got to quit. And 
you can teil ’em that!” 

Will Evans huddled down into his sad- 
dle. ‘“‘Yes, sure, sir, as you say.” 

A boat, with a man crouched in the bow, 
moved on the sullen water far below them, 
coming from the point beyond. AS it 
drove straight toward the rocky shore, a 
girl ran into the surf to meet it, and guided 
it with strong hands to safety. 

The man leaped out. Somehow a 
change was in the face she knew so well. 
He took her hand and led her to the ruined 
chapel by the water’s edge. 

“Owen,” she stammered, “what is it?” 

“Y’m going away,” he told her. “I’m 
going to earn the money to buy Pencarreg. 
We are both Tudors, and our place is Pen- 
carreg. We’ve been here since Charles 
was king. The Englishmen will go away 
soon. They don’t belong here. That will 
be our chance, Eirien. You’ve got to 
promise me that Pencarreg comes first-— 
that you’ll give up everything to keep it.” 

He put his hand on the stone altar. and 
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she laid hers bravely on it. “I promise.” 

Then her face changed. “I can’t—I 
can’t—” she stammered. “You break my 
heart—oh, Owen—Owen—” 

“Do you think that it’s not breaking 
my heart, too?” he said between his set 
teeth. 

The Jove as of brother and sister that 
had served them through their wild child- 
hood lay in atoms between them. They 
did not even know that they had moved, 
but they were in each other’s arms, cling- 
ing to each other in despair and triumph. 

John Kershaw let his horse drop to a 
walk. He had just driven his son to 
the train, and he was profoundly moved by 
the vision of a future House of Kershaw 
to be born and bred in the ruined Pen- 
carreg when it had been restored to its 
former splendor. 

Suddenly a rider approached from a side 
road and blocked his path. 

“You’re Mr. Kershaw, aren’t you?” It 
was a girl’s voice. 

“Ves, I’m Mr. Kershaw. What do you 
want of me, my girl?” 

“T’m Eirien Tudor,” she answered. “Will 
Evans said we had togo. Is that true?” 

It made him angry. He gathered up 
the reins, but she caught him by the wrist 
with a strong hand. She pleaded with 
him. She promised hard work—care of 
the place such as it had never known. It 
would kill her grandfather to leave it. 

John Kershaw tried to tear himself free, 
but she held him out of sheer wickedness— 
to show her strength—to make a fool of 
him. And then suddenly he lost his head. 
He caught the whip and struck her with 
the handle over the face and shoulders. 
He struck with all the force of his rage and 
fear, but she made no sound. She held 
him an instant longer and then tossed his 
arm free,,and the next minute his fright- 
ened horse was leaping along between the 
black hedges, and Eirien was alone, laugh- 
ing in wicked scorn of him. 

John Kershaw never lost anything by 
impatience. It was spring before he saw 
Eirien again. Then he rode over to Pen- 
carreg. About the gates a little group of 
villagers had gathered. Will Evans was 
there. Down the avenue came a rough 
cart drawn by. a shabby, broken-kneed 
horse. Old Tudor sat on a shabby trunk 
beside his daughter. No one spoke. One 
or two went up to the cart and gave a 
hand in solemn farewell. The rest touched 
their caps. The gaze of the girl and of the 
big man on horseback met and held. The 
cart moved on slowly. 

“Aren’t we coming back, Eirien?” the 
old voice twittered. 

She answered clearly, so that they could 
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all hear her. ‘Yes, and then it will be 
for always, grand-dad.” 

John Kershaw laughed openly at that, 
until he saw that she, too, was smiling 
straight back at him, a little, dark, brood- 
ing smile as though she was seeing some- 
thing that no one could see but they two. 


Part II 


ISS PANSY FOTHERINGALE of 

the Beaufort Beauty Bevy told the 
story with a dramatic gusto which proved 
conclusively, she thought, that her right 
place was on the “legitimate.” She wasa 
pretty, little person with charming ankles 
and a fluffy, permanently-waved head of 
hair under which resided a very small 
quantity of brains, so that though people 
were usually quite pleased to watch her, 
they were rarely prepared to listen. They 
listened now, partly because they had 
drunk themselves out of a noisy hilarity 
into a maudlin stupor, and partly because 
there was really something comically 
dramatic in the situation. There was 
Pansy Fotheringale posing as the good 
Samaritan and the young half-wit, Kit 
Kershaw, leaning toward her across the 
table with its litter of empty glasses and 
cigarette ends, listening breathlessly with 
open mouth and his colorless eyes pop- 
ping out of his head—so patiently and 
ridiculously lovesick. 

“Oh, go on—go on,” he stammered. 

For Pansy had wanted to begin as she 
meant to end, with her own piquant and 
temperamental self. “I’m coming to it, 
idjit—” 

She blew a contemptuous puff of smoke 
in his direction, for she had had one or 
two anecdotes of her own smartness to 
relate which would now have to be dis- 
carded, and she was annoyed. 

“Well, it was like this. I’d struck a 
snag, a real nasty snag. For three months 
I’d been plugging along rehearsing in the 
rottenest revue stunt ever conceived in 
the mind of a millionaire with a pit-girl to 
get across the footlights. Violetta Arun- 
dale, she called herself, and she killed the 
horrible thing dead on its first night. 
Didn’t matter to her. Cried herself out 
on his manly breast and spoiled his shirt- 
front, and that was about all the damage 
as far as she knew. But it was hard on 
the rest of us. We’d been living on air 
and hope for three months, and every 
time I met my landlady, I said to her, 
‘Just you wait, old dear, till the first night 
and the boys in the stalls see me!’ Well, 
the first night being the last, I had to quit. 
Went down the scale with a bump and hit 
the dingiest, dirtiest lodging-place I’ve 





“WELL, coming home in the early hours after a grilling rehearsal, I struck 
her on the stairs. Almost fell over her, in fact. At first I thought 
it was a drunk—but it was a girl, so weak she couldn’t stand or speak” 
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ever struck, and there I lay doggo, so to 
speak, till I got my next show. Wasn’t 
long either, you bet. Aren’t many man- 
agers in the village don’t know a good pair 
of legs when they see ’em!” 

They guffawed drowsily, and Kit 
Kershaw looked round at them with a 
tipsy fretfulness. 

“Oh, let her get on, can’t you?” 

“Hush, angel-child. I’m getting 01, 
aren’t I? Well, coming home in the early 
hours after a grilling rehearsal, I struck 
her on the stairs. Almost fell over her, 
. as you might say. At first I thought it 
was a drunk—quite a number of them 
there were every night—and was going to 
step over it without any fuss—and then, 
blessed if I didn’t think it was a kid crying. 
But it wasn’t a kid either. It was a girl, 
bigger than me by a good head, but so 
weak she couldn’t stand or speak. Well, 
I lugged her up somehow. There was a 
door ajar on the first landing, and I took 
a guess that she belonged and pushed it 
open. 

“T got a shock that time, I can tell you. 
There were down-and-outs in that place, 
I knew, but this place turned you inside 
out. It was stark naked—just that. 
Only a bed and a chair—as far as I could 
see—and a bit of a candle burning itself 
out. You felt as though the mice had 
quit it with their ribs showing. At first 
I thought the place was empty, and then 
I saw something lying on the bed. I 
went nearer to have a look—her clinging 
on to me all the time—and then I let out 
a squeal enough to bring the roof down if it 
hadn’t been too used to that sort of thing. 
Fact was, I’d never seen a corpse before— 
and such a corpse. An old man. Well, he 
didn’t look to me as though he’d ever been 
alive—a bit of skin and bone and a hank 
of gray hair—you know those Russian 
famine pictures—-well, like that. And in 
that light it just about froze my blood. 

“The girl let go of me. She walked 
almost steady, but I thought she’d gone 
queer in the head. She went over to him 
and began tidying his dirty sheet and 
talking to him. And then all at once she 
turned and looked at me. That was the 
second shock. Well, you know what she’s 
like—Kit’ll tell you—a beaut, though I 
says it as shouldn’t, but that night she was 
that and a lot more. Talk about Lady 
Macbeth in the sleep-walking act; she’d 
have made her fortune. cs 

“‘What’s wrong with him?’ she said— 
like that, quite simply, like a kid speaRing. 
‘Why doesn’t he speak to me?’ Re: 


“HES gone,’ I said, trying to gét a 
grip on myself. ‘—Been gone some 
time too, I guess.’ 

“ Dead,’ she said. ‘Dead—’ 

“Why didn’t you get help?’ I asked, 
more te say something than because there 
was any sense asking silly questions. 
‘Looks to me as though he’d been starved.’ 

“But she just shook her head. ‘Mur- 
dered,’ she said just as quiet as ever. 
‘Murdered.’ 

“Well, I nearly let out another squeal, 
but I saw at once she didn’t know what she 
was saying. I didn’t like it though, she 
standing there by that skeleton looking at 
me with those eyes of hers, and the light 
going out. So I got hold of her, and took 
her up to my room, and made her eat, 
and put her to sleep ona shakedown. And 
she let me do as I liked, as though she were 
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thinking about something else all the 
time—not right in the head, I thought. 

“‘What’s your name, kiddo?’ I asked. 

“ ‘Kirien,’ and then she gave me a queer 
look. ‘Eirien Rodut—’ 

“T thought it a queer name, foreign 
sounding, and she had a queer, foreign 
accent to match. ‘What’s your job?’ 
I asked. 

“At first she didn’t seem to understand. 
‘I haven’t got one. I’ve tried everything. 
I’m good for nothing.’ 

“TJ had to laugh at that. Couldn’t 
help myself, though it seemed a bit 
heartless. 

‘With a face like that,’ I said, ‘you’re 
good for nothing?’ 


e ELL, I sort of took to her. Couldn’t 

help myself. I was as set-up at 
her liking me and holding on to me as if a 
tiger had put its head on my lap to have 
its head scratched. Gentle and innocent as 
a lamb she was, but oh, my, the claws were 
there all right! Where she came from she 
wouldn’t say, and she stuck -to it that her 
grand-dad had been murdered. Wouldn’t 
budge, and when I argued, she went all 
white and looked at me as though she’d 
have killed me, too. Otherwise, eat out of 
my hand. 

“Well, when I’d fed her up a bit, I 
thought the time had come to launch her 
on her own, and I took her with me round 
to the Beaufort. Sent up a note to Johnny 
Samuels over there. ‘Got something 
pretty for you,’ I said. And he phoned 
back, ‘Deliver the goods.’ And I did. 
Remember that, Sammy?” 

The fat, bald-headed man at the far 
end of the table blinked assent. “Sure.” 

When we went in, he just stood straight 
up on his hind legs and gaped. He said, 
‘They don’t make ’em perfect like that. 
Must be bow-legged or knock-kneed.’ 
Blessed if he didn’t try to have a look. 
Sort of little joke of yours, wasn’t it, 
Sammy? And the next thing he was lying 
flat on his own carpet.” 

They roared delightedly, and the bald- 
headed man felt his chin with care and a 
reminiscent ruefulness. 

“Sure. Icanfeelitnow. It would have 
worried Dempsey.” 

“Anyway I thought: ‘That’s the end of 
you, Pansy angel. And serve you right.’ 
But you never know. Blessed if he didn’t 
pick himself up and apologize. I nearly 
cried, it was so beautiful.” 

Mr. Samuels leaned forward to explain 
himself. ‘“‘Mustn’t let personalities in- 
terfere with business. Takes all sorts to 
make a beauty chorus. There’s the fly 
ones that fill the stalls and’ll run round 
with any boy who can pay for supper. 
And there’s the don’t-touch-me’s who 
marry the dooks. Both good. And she’s 
the last sort. You watch. I’ll be best 
man yet.” 

“She’s got a boy,” Miss Fotheringale 
said, reaching for the champagne. 

“Rot. No one’s ever seen him. Two 
years she’s been here. Like bees after 
honey—and she’s turned ’em down hard— 
savage as a wild-cat—one after another. 
Think I don’t know?” 

“You don’t know everything, Sammy. 
I’ve seen her. Letters she used to get. Cried 
over ’em. From America somewhere.” 

The manager grunted contentedly. 
“Well, that’s a good way off. Wait till 
the dooks start running.” 








“Or Kit here.” 

They turned to laugh at him. He had 
been sitting crumpled and fuddled over' 
his glass, and now he threw himself back, 
staring round him with angry, bloodshot 
eyes. 

‘‘What—what cher laughing at?” 

But he knew. At the bottom he always 
knew, but he was not always so drunk, 
and he had lost the power to pretend, just 
as his guests had lost it. They had 
begun the evening with exuberant friend- 
liness and flattery. The men had patted 
him on the back, and the women had made 
eyes at him. Now they did not trouble 
any more. He had paid the bill. And 
anyhow he couldn’t do without them. 
He would come back, cringing to them. 

“What cher laughing at?” 

“You’re in love, Kit. Go ahead, boy. 
Show her your new diamond tie-pin. 
Take her for a ride in the Rolls-Royce. 
Tell her how pa made his millions down the 
Walworth Road selling kettles to the 
Government. Or was it kippers? Just 
show her the kind of chap you are. She'll 
fall flat.” 

He stood up violently, overturning his 
glass so that the contents trickled in a 
squalid stream amid the faded flowers 
and sordid remnants of the feast. “You 
leave me alone. Think you're funry. 
You and your dukes—cursed out-of-date - 
stuff—think I’m a—a—g—good joke— 
because I’m n—not a gentleman. Don’t 
want to be, see? I’m the new style. 
I’ve got the money. I can do what I 
jolly well like—drop my. h’s—eat with 
my knife—I’ve got the power!” 

Suddenly he seized the tablecloth and 
wrenched it off, and in the midst of the 
crash of broken crockery and the scream- 
ing of the women he stood looking about 
him in a grotesque triumph. It was what 
his father would have said—probably 
what his father would have done. And 
it was true. He had the power. Even 
the head-waiter, summoned by the uproar, 
only gaped tolerantly at him. The rest 
were cowed, stupefied. And then he 
caught a glimpse of himself in the long 
glass opposite—a mean, silly-looking young 
man with red eyes full of drunken tears. 

He turned and slunk out of the room. 
Even the awe-struck silence could not 
comfort him. 


II 


"THERE was a queer sort of loyalty 
.about Miss Fotheringale. If there 
was an invitation going, she accepted 
with a proviso, “Ask my pal too, will you?” 
which was, as she admitted, noble of her, 
because it meant the complete eclipse of 
her own fragile prettiness. Fortunately 
it became a mere formality. Her pal 
had refused from the beginning, and she 
refused now. Miss Fotheringale, wiping 
off the grease-paint, showed a just, im- 
partial indignation. 

“All very well, Kiddo. Pi-stuff’s good 
in moderation. But you can’t live on it. 
None of us getting younger, you know. 
Ought to be collecting the feathers for 
anest in your oldage. What d’you think’ll 
happen? What cher waiting for?” 

In the glass she caught a glimpse of her 
companion’s face, and a worrying, absurd 
tenderness had the unsusceptible Miss 
Fotheringale by the throat. “Oh, get 
home, kiddo, (Continued on page 112) 








BIRIEN almost pleaded: ‘‘Please—please, I want to be left alone.” “But I say 

—why? What’s the great idea? It’s beastly, being alone—beastly. I haven’t got 
a friend in the world, either. That’s one of the things I wanted to say to you.” 
Somehow that was new and strange, and it made her slacken and half turn toward him 





The white nightgown and turban 
are the regulation uniform of 
African personal servants. The 
warriors are much more simply 
clad, a hide or blanket thrown 
carelessly over one shoulder being 
the complete suit. However, an 
intricate tracery of castor oil and 
clay decorates their bodies and 
requires a great deal of their time to 
design it. Spears, shields, and bows 
and arrows are all gaily painted 


Mrs. Frederick 
Dalziel’s adven- 
tures in British 
East Africa in 
search of big 
game are guar- 
anteed to fur- 
nish you with a 
thrill. The big- 
gest game is not 
aiways the most 
dangerous. 
Shooting this 
rare black-man- 
ed lion was even 
more tricky than 
killing the rhino 
opposite. Mrs. 
Dalziel did both 


From Arusha 
To the Binge 


By Emily Hoffman Dalziel 


E LEFT Arusha for “the 
blue,” as they say out 
there, in February, our 


faces toward the unknown. This 
was our great day! We were 
starting, full of hope and excite- 
ment, on our long trek into the 


deepest wilds of Tanganyika, for- 
merly German East Africa, but 
now one of the mandated districts 
under the Versailles Treaty. 

Our objective was big game— 
elephants, rhinos, hippos, and buf- 
faloes—and our hearts beat high. 











Once the long 
trip to the heart 
of Africaismade, 
big game is plen- 
tiful. This su- 
perb rhino in- 
terrupted Mrs. 
Dalziel at her 
darning one 
morning, and she 
was forced tokill 
him. The colos- 
sal bird at right 
below is a mem- 
ber of the plover 
family. What 
would a mem- 
ber of the tur- 
key family be? 


I have hunted our American big game in 
the Rockies and Labrador, but this was 
my first African adventure, and my nerves 
were atingle with excitement. Perhaps 
I might even bag an elephant! 

Our party of five, three men and two 
women, was accompanied by one hundred 
and seventy servants, all natives. Even 
a single hunter does not go into the African 
jungle without dozens of porters, for 


everything has to be carried on human. 


backs or heads—food, tents and_ beds, 
guns, ammunition and all sorts of equip- 
ment. Two mules and a gari led off the 
march. The gari, a single-wheeled bush 
cart of the natives, was a frequent refuge 
for us during our journey across the veldt. 
It was exciting sport to be trundled bump- 
ily along by our fierce-looking but really 
amiable porters, and even more so to be 
carried over the streams and through the 
swamps on their glistening black backs. 

It took me a day or two to become 
accustomed to the strangeness of it all, and 
to the barbaric appearance of our entour- 
age. Often I smiled at fleeting thoughts 
of what the people at home would think 
could they see us treking along, five khaki- 
clad figures in the midst of alnwst naked, 
grotesque-looking savages. Like every 
one else who travels in strange lands I 
soon learned to discard many preconceived 
ideas as to the manners, customs and dress 
of these African natives. With their 
gaily painted shields and spears and bows 
and arrows they are magnificent, rather 
than terrifying. They are honest accord- 
ing to their lights, willing workers, and 
amiable even under provocation. 

I expected to find them carefully draped 
with their blankets or hides—those curious 
prints in our old geographies always 
showed them so. Instead, the native 
flings his blanket or hide carelessly—or 
not at all—over one shoulder to fall as it 
will. Some of them are content with a hat, 
others with a waist-deep smock; anything 
so long as they have a patch of covering 
somewhere about them for adornment. 

In spite of their lack of attention 


to clothes, they give much 
thought to decorating them- 
selves, and will spend hours 
smearing their bodies with red. 
clay and castor oil in intricate 
patterns. When it rains they 
wear skull caps of skins tied 
under their chins in the vain 
hope of keeping this prized 
and expensive clay from being 
washed off, and on treks they 
wear beautifully beaded belts 
from which hang, in the back, 
little heart-shaped skins which 
serve as sofa cushions when 
they sit down to rest. The 
adornment of their ears is a 
life work; distended with 
blocks of wood from birth, 
and hung with everything 
from safety pins to tin cans, 
they are amusingly grotesque. 
Our men were fully armed 
with. spears and bow and 
arrows and, comical indeed, 
dashing little swagger sticks 
such as the British army 
officer carries. As their loads 
grew heavier, the spears and 
bows were flung aside, but 
nothing could separate them 
from their swagger sticks. 
Watching them, during the 
first stages of our journey, 
when we were crossing a flat, 
uninteresting country, was an unfailing 
amusement. Willing and good-natured, 
they sang, laughed, and chattered in their 
soft tongue, very like Italian, as they plod- 
ded their fifteen miles a day, carrying from 
fifty to seventy pounds on their heads. 
The day we reached the banks of Lake 
Manyara, we knew that the second chap- 
ter of our adventure had begun. Here, at 
last, we had come to the jungle, one of the 
most gloriously beautiful places in the 
world. We rested under palm and baobab 
trees, those giants of biblical fame, often 
measuring fifteen feet in diameter. Our 
carpets were white lilies, gladioli, and for- 




























































get-me-nots, and all about us were mimosa 
and flowering tropic bushes, stirring under 
the flutterings of the startled parrots, 
gay in their feathery coats of scarlet, 


orange and green. And near by the blue 
waters of the lake were bordered with 
flocks of the pink flamingo. 

Having been warned that the forests 
here were filled with rhinos and other 
big game we marched with much circum- 
spection from the lake toward our next 
camp on the Lembolve River. But the 
only creatures we saw for all our care were 
quaint, painted giraffes, and ostriches, 
marabou, storks, (Continued on page 148) 





T is an old theme, the lure of the 

city for the country-born. Any 
*‘Who’s Who’”’ will tell you how real 
it is, and how constantly the country 
pours its life blood into the city. 
But ‘‘Who’s Who” doesn’t contain 
the full list of those to whom the 
call of the metropolis drowns the 
plea of the quiet -places; many 
who answer the call will be found 
where Luke found Margy Frances 
when he went to claim the fulfil- 
ment of her promise to be his wife 


LWAYS, just at midday, with the 
summer sun standing directly over 
the fertile acres of the Bixby farm, 
from the kitchen door would issue 

forth Ma Bixby herself, tall, gaunt, her 
indomitable head protected by a lilac sun- 
bonnet, in her hand a splint basket covered 
with a fringed napkin, carrying lunch to 
young Luke. 

Usually she found him eagerly awaiting 
her beneath the big elm in the north field, 
reclining at full length, hat low over his 
eyes, a spear of grass between his lips. 

“Food for the hungry!” Ma Bixby would 
cackle gaily, something close to sheer ado- 
ration rising in her old eyes. 

“I’m hungry!” young Luke would retort, 
clutching at the basket. 

And then would begin the delicious bit 
of comedy enacted daily. 

“Doughnuts!” young Luke would ex- 
claim delightedly, for all the world as if the 
space between today and yesterday were 
ages long. ‘‘Umm!” Crisply he would bite 
into one, his hand searching beneath the 
fringed napkin. ‘But you didn’t—well, I 
never!” 

He would pause then tantalizingly, in an 
exaggerated disappointment, until Ma 
Bixby could bear it no longer, bursting into 
indignant speech. 

“T did so bake you a pie; I baked you a 
whole one!” 

Young Luke would produce the pie then, 
and both would subside into a gale of 
laughter, finding the jest all the more 
appealing because it was an old one. 

Later, the lunch eaten to the last crumb, 
the fringed napkin folded in the empty 
basket, Ma Bixby, her hands _ twisting 
beneath the lilac sunbonnet on her knee, 
would ask the question she had been fight- 
ing off all during lunch hour. ‘‘You heard 
from Margy today, Luke?” 

And Luke, stretching to full length again, 
a slow tide of crimson rising from throat to 
forehead, would as apt as not reply non- 
committally, “Yep.” 

Then a silence would shut down beneath 
them, and the eyes of both would lift to 
where, in the distance, stood the farm- 
house which had been Margy Frances’s 
home. 

Finally, tortured by that silence, Ma 
Bixby would ask another desperate ques- 
tion, the telltale hands at their old trick of 
agonized twisting beneath the shelter of 
the sunbonnet. “‘Margy—she’s gettin’ to 
like it in New York?” 
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It grew late. 
aftermath of glasses and cigarette stubs. 


Luke’s eyelids twitched with the weariness 
Margy came to 


New Yorr 


And Luke, staring out uncompromisingly 
before him, would answer that question 
curtly. ‘She’s liking it some better. But 
when she’s twenty—two years from now— 
I’m going after her and bring her back.” 

“S’posing Margy don’t want to come 
back?” 

“She will,” Luke Bixby would insist 
briefly, and underneath the lilac sunbonnet 
the worn fingers of Ma Bixby would relax 
before his certainty. 

It was a thing she feared with a fear 
which left her numb and helpless: that 
somehow, some way, Luke would be lured 
from the farm. Other boys had been. 
Old Nelson, now, half a mile north—all 
three of his sons had deserted to the city, 
and the Nelson farm, under the old man’s 
discouraged supervision, had run slowly 
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down hill. Just riding by, you could see 
the fences needing mending, the chicken 
runs new wiring, the barn a coat of paint. 
And only a few years back the Nelson farm 
had been one of the show places of the 
county. 

Circles of red would come into MaBixby’s 
face as, sitting there beside the recumbent 
Luke, she could visualize the Bixby farm 
beginning that familiar process of deteriora- 
tion. It mustn’t be! Luke and the farm, 
the farm and Luke—why, Luke was the 
farm! 

Luke himself must have felt somewhat 
the same way about it, for occasionally, 
lifting his sturdy forearm and looking out 
over the broad acres, he would smile affec- 
tionately at Ma. 

“Almost seems’s if I’ve pumped the very 





of unaccustomed late hours. 
rest beside him, frankly yawning. 


And suddenly the confusion and babel were over, leaving only an 


“Beat it, Sib,’ she commanded. “I want to talk to my sweetie” 
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Illustrated by Grant 


life in my veins into this place, Ma. ’S if 
I couldn’t get along without the farm or 
the farm without me.’ 

“Shouldn’t wonder,” Ma would assent. 

And, the noon hour being over, would 
rise stiffly to her feet, lifting the basket and 
settling the sunbonnet over her face. For 
just a second before going back to her trim 
blue and white kitchen, she would stand 
looking down at Luke, recognizing wist- 
fully his sheer, masculine perfection. 

“No woman ever had a better son!”’ she 
would murmur, going back toward the 
farmhouse. 

And immediately would be seized by 
the age-old fear of all mothers of good 
sons. Passionately she wanted to keep 
him. Not so much for herself, as for 
the farm. The farm, without Luke— 
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she couldn’t bear even to think of it. 

Young Luke, sitting by himself beneath 
the tree for an additional five minutes, 
would follow the tall, thin figure with his 
eyes. She’d been splendid, Ma had. He 
would never in the wide world have been 
able to build the farm up to its present 
efficiency without her. | Remembering 
those early days after the accident which 
killed his father and elder brother, when he 
himself, a gangling youth of fifteen, took 
charge, always brought a choke to his 
throat. Yes, she’d been splendid, Ma had. 
The farm hadn’t been as big then, and it 
hadn’t paid. They’d made sacrifices, he 
and Ma, sacrifices welding them together 
and welding them to the farm as well. 
And now Ma was afraid Margy’d try to 
take him away. He could see through 


her transparent fear. Afraid he’d let the 
Bixby farm go downhill like the Nelson 
place. Absurd! Why, he’d made the 
Bixby farm with his two bare hands, feed- 
ing little bits of his soul to it along with 
his toil. And richly had the Bixby farm 
rewarded him. Sometimes, looking at the 
fertile fields, the stocked pastures, the huge 
barns, stinging tears of sheer gratitude at 
earth’s plenty smarted in his eyes. 

But Margy—why, Margy was country- 
bred, just as he himself was country-bred. 
Impossible to look back over his childhood 
without Margy flitting across the back- 
ground of his memories with all the effec- 
tiveness of a scarlet tanager against a dark 
forest. Margy twinkling down the road 
beside him to the rural schoolhouse. Margy 
spelling him -dewn- at -a -spelling bee and 
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then being half sorry for her own victory. 
Margy at a candy pulling, taffy in her ash- 
blonde braids . . . yes, all his childhood 
was shot through with memories of Margy. 

And later? A tightness would seize Luke 
Bixby by the throat, remembering those 
later memories. Margy—she’d grown to be 
so pretty. Quite the prettiest girl in the 
community. Smiling, Luke could see their 
two selves walking out together in the cool 
of a Sunday evening, Margy in her blue- 
sprigged muslin, himself uncomfortable in 
the stiffness of Sunday attire. Barely 
seventeen Margy had been then. A pretty 
seventeen, with a rope of ash-blonde hair 
thick as a fellow’s arm. And with blue 
eyes which looked up from under her hat- 
brim and darted shyly away almost before 
a fellow could see how very blue they were. 

Himself and Margy, loitering along a 
country lane, pulling branches apart to see 
spring nests. Margy and himself very close 
together over a hymn book in the little, 
pine church at the crossroads. Margy and 
himself innocently envious at a country 
wedding, each throbbingly aware of the 
other’s presence—how well he remembered 
even the narrow, velvet ribbon around her 
creamy throat! 

Evenings, when the last chores were 
finished, the firewood for another day 
brought in, the foaming pails of milk set 
in the cool creamery, and Ma was a slender 
figure of weariness resting tranquilly in a 
broken rocker on the porch, he would go 
down and sit upon the three-barred gate 
by the road, blue shirt open to the grateful 
evening breeze, his eyes upon the lights of 
Margy’s house beyond the bend of the road. 

And almost always Margy would come 
along that curving strip of dust, moving 
swiftly upon the wings of eagerness, a 
whiteness upon the dusk, 

“Luke?” 

“T’m here—on the gate.” 

“TJ—I wanted to see you.”’ A shyness 
would spring out in her low voice. 

“I’m glad, Margy. I wanted to see you, 
too.” 


HEN somehow Margy’s hand would 

slip into his, which swallowed it en- 
tirely, and they would sit silently on the 
gate together. 

“Ma’s on the porch,” he would suggest 
reluctantly. 

“Let’s—stay here.” 

“Suits me.” 

Carefully he would draw out his pipe 
with one hand, and Margy, with her soft, 
little laugh, would rummage for his 
tobacco. 

“Whyn’t you use both hands, Luke?” 

“Ain’t got but one just now; that’s why.” 

How well he remembered the weight of 
Margy’s head upon his shoulder, the bend 
of her slender waist within his arm, the 
whiteness of her slim fingers across his 
bronze palm! No other girl had ever come 
within the circle of that strong right arm, 
probably because he had loved Margy all 
his life. One year—nearly two years—a 
long time without a sweetheart in the days 
of a man’s hot-headed youth. A real test 
of devotion. 

Sighing, Luke Bixby would rise to his feet, 
setting out heavily toward the afternoon’s 
stint of labor. Had Margy changed? 
He didn’t know. He only knew Margy 
as she had been. Margy, for instance, at 
the tiny, wayside station the day she 
went away, tears in her pretty eyes. 
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“Ma says we’re too young to marry, 
Luke.” 

“But we’re not,” rebelliously. 

“She thinks so.” 

“Yes,” he acknowledged, in that moment 
hating Margy’s mother for the decision 
which had wrested Margy away from him. 

A silence. Far down the track a whistle 
gave notice of the approaching train. 

“Margy!” he had said urgently. 

She leaned toward him in the unfamiliar 
mourning which seemed to make a stranger 
of her. ‘‘Well?” 

“You'll wait?” 

The tears brimmed over in the pretty 
blue eyes. ‘Of course! And I’ll write.” 

“And when you're twenty, I’ll come for 
you,” he promised recklessly. 

The puffing train drew to a panting stop, 
swallowed up Margy and her mother, and 
was on its voracious way with Luke stand- 
ing there watching steadily until it was no 
longer even a speck between two shining 
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ARGY had written, long, rambling, 
inconsequent letters trying to make 
clear her life in New York, where she and her 
widowed mother lived with an uncle. At 
first she had not liked it. Her early letters 
had been full of complaint against lack of 
sunshine and outdoor freedom. Over and 
over she painted her longing for the country 
roads and Luke. ‘You can’t even imagine 
what it’s like to walk blocks and blocks 
and never see even a blade of grass!’’ she 
had written in her school-girlish writing. 
But now, gradually, into the letters a 
change was coming. Even the letters 
themselves were neither so frequent nor so 
long. And there were evenings when Luke 
did not whistle as he sat on the gate by the 
roadside, nor light his pipe, and the -eyes 
of Ma Bixby, straining down from the 
porch, were heavy with pain. 

Nearly two years—and no‘sweetheart to 
take Margy’s place. Luke, hitching up 
his horses to a cultivator after the noon 
meal, would sometimes stop and rest his 
young cheek against a curved neck for 
comfort. That girl whose father had 
bought Margy’s farm—maybe he’d have 
liked her, except for Margy. A slim, dark- 
haired girl with pretty ways. And she 
liked him; he could tell by the way she 
glanced over her book at him Sundays and 
the color flooded her face. But there was 
Margy, securely tucked into his heart. 
When Margy was twenty, he would go for 
her. She wouldn’t be too young then. 

Spring. Summer. Fall. Winter. And 
after winter another spring. There came 
a time when Luke went about his work 
whistling, and Ma Bixby followed him 
with her heart in her old eyes. Soon, now, 
Luke would be going for Margy. And then? 

Something of this she tried to express 
pitifully to him one night, when he followed 
her down to look at the north field stirring 
greenly beneath a light breeze. Queer, 
how Ma loved the place! Just the sight of 
the rich fields spreading beneath the blue 
sky seemed to bring strength to her weary 
frame; just to walk, slender and erect, 
among the orchard trees or beside the 
pasture brought a brightness to her eyes. 

“You love it, don’t you, Ma?” he said 
awkwardly on this particular evening. 

Ma stooped, lifted a handful of soft, 
brown earth, held it out for him to see. 
“It’s ours!” she exclaimed raptly. “‘We’ve 
made it ours, Luke, by all we’ve put into 








it. Almost bone of our bone, flesh of our 
flesh, this land we’ve watered alternately 
with perspiration and tears.” 

Queer things Ma said sometimes, her 
great eyes burning beneath her gray hair. 

“Your father’s—and his father’s before 
him,” Ma went on, gesticulating toward 
the field. 

“And mine—and my son’s after me,” 
Luke added proudly, thinking of Margy. 

“T wonder—” The old doubt crept into 
her tone, together with something alto- 
gether forlorn and pitiful. 


“I’m going for Margy, Ma. I’m bring- 
ing back my wife.” 
Again Ma Bixby said it: “I wonder—” 


Then, at his honest bewilderment, Ma 
softened. “You—you’re so young, Luke. 
It’s a strange world, and you don’t know 
what it’s like. Margy may not want to 
come back.” 

“She will!” sturdily. 

“And s’posin’ she doesn’t?” 

Luke hesitated. Ma’s eyes implorei 
him feverishly. And af last, in sheer pity, 
he answered that tormented questioning. 

“Then I’ll come back alone.” 

Ma, throwing her checked apron over 
her gray head, began to rock to and fro, 
crying with joy. 

Oddly stirred, he stood watching her. 
Three years—and no sweetheart to take 
Margy’s place! ‘Well, the three years were 
over, and he’d done well on the farm, had 
lifted it to a position of solid plenty. A 
tractor in the fields, running water in the 
house, Ma in pretty dresses—he could take 
care of Margy in good style now. Queer, 
how something had warned him always 
that Margy was not fitted for a life of toil; 
that Margy could not stand the gaff as— 
well,as Mahad. Not that he loved Margy 
less for it, but Ma now, she’d been splendid! 
A dimness came to Luke Bixby’s eyes. He 
put a tender hand on Ma’s shaking 
shoulder. 

“Tf Margy won’t come back, I’ll come 
back alone. I promise!’’ he said solemnly. 


ALL during the trip to New York the pos- 

sibility of Margy’s changing haunted 
him, suggested subtly by Ma and by the 
changed conditions which affronted his 
eyes once away from his own little world. 
Over and over he reread the packet of 
letters in Margy’s school-girlish writing 
to the amusement of a genial drummer ia 
the section opposite, striving to bridge the 
gap between the time Margy had left him 
and the disturbing present in which he 
traveled many miles to join her. 

Three years—how much had Margy 
changed? Three long years—could things 
ever be the same again between them? 
Over and over, as the farms of Illinois gave 
place to the farms of Indiana and Ohio, 
he read the school-girlish letters: He didn’t 
want Margy to change. He wanted Margy 
just as she had been, ash-blonde braids, 
shy, blue eyes, full, blue-sprigged gown, 
the velvet ribbon around herslim throat . . . 

A white-coated porter interrupted him. 

“Make up your berth, sah?” 

He acquiesced, moving across to the 
section opposite, where the genial drummer 
sat. The drummer was sociably inclined. 

“Going to N’ Yawk?” 

“First trip,” he acknowledged. Then, 
irrepressibly: “I’m going after my girl. 
Haven’t seen her in three years.” 

“Three years,” said the drummer reflec- 
tively, almost compassionately. ‘Three 
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years’ll be bound to make changes. You'll 
have to expect that.” 

“T s’pose,” assented Luke unwillingly. 

Again that haunting suggestion of 
change! And he didn’t want Margy to 
change. He wanted her just as she had 
been: shy, blue eyes, ash-blonde braids, 
a velvet ‘ribbon around her throat .. . 

The Grand Central depot, by its very 
vastness, would have awed Luke to speech- 
lessness, but his chance friend, the genial 
drummer, took time to thrust him into a 
cab and give an address. 

“Tt’s a good hotel, and cheap,” he said 
concisely. ‘’Bye. Wish you luck.” 

Luke watched him vanish with a sense of 
seeing his only friend depart. No wonder 
Margy had felt lost during her first months 
in New York! He felt lost himself, an 
insignificant atom in a too large world. 

The taxi halted, the driver expertly over- 
charged him, and he was catapulted into a 
hotel lobby by a swinging door. 

In the mahogany-furnished cubicle 
which became his immediately afterward, 
he called up the address Margy had given 
him, and was answered by a whining voice 
he identified as belonging to Margy’s 
mother. 

“No, Margy don’t live here now. She 
lives down nearer town in a flat with an- 
other girl Who? Luke Bixby—” A faint 
eagerness colored the drab tone. ‘Land’s 
sakes! How’re all the folks back home? 
Dunno but I feel I made a mistake ever 
leaving there.” The questioning voice 
released him finally. ‘You'll find Margy 
some different, Luke.” 

Faintly uneasy, he gave the new number 
to a querulous operator, and after a long 
wait was rewarded by another voice, an 
assured, briskly insistent voice. 

“Marge?” the voice repeated impa- 
tiently. ‘She isn’t here. She won’t be 
home until six. Who’s calling?” 

“A friend—from her old home.” 

“Not the Rube Adonis in the picture 
Marge has?” questioned the voice with 
an access of cordiality. 

Stammering, Luke admitted the im- 
peachment. 

‘““Marge’ll be crazy to see you,” assured 
the voice. “Be 
here at seven 


Margy did have city ways. With his first 
glance at her Luke decided he was in the 
wrong place and that Margy was a total 
stranger. Even his days upon the train and 
his brief stop in Chicago had in no wise 
prepared him for the change in Margy. 

But Margy, preceding him down a 
narrow hall to the tiny living-room, suf- 
fered from no qualm of doubt. 

“Same’s always, aren’t you, Luke?” 
Critically she eyed him from head to foot. 
“But not so bad fora hick at that! Well—”’ 
she paused, pirouetting around before him, 
“T’ve changed, haven’t I?” 

“You’ve—cut your pretty hair,” said 
Luke helplessly. 

Margy tossed the ash-blonde mass. 
“Bobbed; everybody does it except the old 
hens,”’ she informed. 

“T—always liked your hair,” he told he 
soberly. ’ 

Still with that odd helplessness he con- 
tinued to regard Margy. She wore a very 
short, tomato-hued dress, stockings of the 
same bright color quite obviously rolled 
down from the knee, and black, very high- 
heeled slippers. Her hair, with its familiar 
blondeness, aureoled around a childish face 
which was very pink. 

“Aren’t you awful thin?” he hazarded, 
a quivering tenderness claiming him. 
Margy wasn’t well. Margy needed taking 
care of. Why, her very bones were show- 
ing in her young throat. 

“Oh, Luke!” scoffed Margy pettishly. 
“‘Nobody’s fat any more!” 

Establishing him on a divan heaped with 
varicolored pillows, she turned away. 

“T’ll callin Sib. She’s wild to see you.” 

“But, Margy—” he protested. 

What he wanted most of all was just to 
sit with Margy’s slim, white fingers across 
his palm, her head on his shoulder. 

Margy had disappeared, returning almost 
instantly with a tall, red-haired girl in green, 
her eyes made up to enormous size. 

“Luke Bixby, my best friend, Sibyl 
Hait,” introduced Margy. ‘Well, Sib 
what do you think of him?” 

Luke crimsoned painfully, swallowed, 
and the red-haired girl sat down beside 
him, smiling. 
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“Give him time to get used to us,” she 
said good-naturedly. 

A bell rang. A door opened. And to 
Luke’s utter disappointment a crowd of 
young people rushed in. 

“My crush from the village back home.”’ 
introduced Margy blithely. 

And again Luke flushed. 

From somewhere a talking machine was 
produced. Somebody thrust forward a 
collection of bottles to the accompaniment 
of shrieks of approval. In an incredibly 
short time the air was blue with smoke. 
And in hardly less time Luke Bixby was 
aware of a dull aching in his head which 
kept time to the ache in his heart. 

He didn’t belong with this gay, light- 
hearted crowd. These boys, with their 
belted, narrow-waisted coats spoke a dif- 
ferent language from his own. The things 
which had gone to build up his life—the 
sowing of seed in fallow ground, the shap- 
ing of smooth, brown furrows, the harvest- 
ing of the earth’s later yield—these things 
were as nothing to them. He couldn’t 
follow their swift, impertinent speech; they 
wouldn’t trouble to wait for his slower, 
more ponderous articulation. Gradually 
he subsided into an aloof silence in a 
window-seat, watching Margy’s bright, 
firefly-like flutter among her guests, winc- 
ing at the cigarette in her mouth, the tall 
glass in her hand; the very excitement in 
her manner. 

Margy ... in a broad-brimmed hat, 
the blue-sprigged dress billowing crisply 
around her slender ankles . . . he felt an 
actual hunger for the Margy who had been. 

The red-haired girl came to sit beside him. 

“You don’tlikeus,doyou, Rube Adonis?” 

He gazed at her in dull, brooding un- 
happiness. “It’s so different from what I 
thought it would be. Even Margy’s dif- 
ferent,” he explained. 

“Things are always different from what 
we think they are going to be, ”’ she pointed 
out briskly. “But Marge isn’t so bad. 
She’s a good kid. You oughtn’t to hold 
the fact that she’s changed against her. 
New York has changed her, as it changes 
all the rest of them. They blow in from 
the outside towns, all these sweet, little 

village kids, and 
and in the end 














sharp.” 
Awkwardly 
Luke replaced 
the instrument, 
turning away in 
a glow. Margy 
would be crazy 
to see him... 
well, he was 
crazy to. see 
Margy. He’d 
comeathousand 
miles to see her. 
Glancing 
down at_ his 
boots, he was 
fain to see an 
infinitesimal 
speck of dust 
upon their un- 
familiar black- 
ness. 
‘“*Mustn’t 
have that,’ he 
said aloud. 
“Margy’s got 
city ways now.” 
Undoubtedly 








| The City of Long, Long Hours 


By Martha Haskell Clark 


Close by the edge of the heedless world, with its laughter and sun and flowers, 
The smoke curls blue from the chimney-tops in the City of Long, Long Hours, 
And the twilight creeps for a thousand years up its little, dim streets of pain, 
Till the dawn-flush wakes in the eastern sky and gilds them with day again. 


And ever and ever its tourists come, weary and worn and maimed, 

To barter their hope in its market-place for coinage of fears unnamed; 

And those who watch from its small, white inns the dawn in the breaking skies, 
They leave its fate with a new-born look hid deep in their quiet eyes. 

For flowers grow there in the garden-dusk they never have known before, 

And fragrant Courage and tendriled Faith spring wild at each cottage door. 
Where you and yourself meet face to face on paths you have never trod, 

With time to linger a little space, and talk for a while with God. 


Close by the edge of the heedless world, with its laughter and sun and flowers, 
The smoke curls blue from the chimney-tops, in the City of Long, Long Hours. 
And the twilight creeps for a thousand years up its little, dim streets of pain, 
Till the dawn-flush wakes in the eastern sky, and gilds them with day again. 


New York gets 
them — makes 
"em over into 
a rubber- 
stamp edition. 
Maybe it’s be- 
cause we all 
lead the same , 
rubber - stamp 
type of lives—I 
dunno. Maybe 
it’s because we 
have a certain 
type of life here 
you don’t find 
anywhere else 
More gaiety, 
more _ sparkle, 
more jazz. 
dunno! But it 
gets us in the 
end. It got me; 
it’s got Margy. 
She won’t go 
back with you, 
not Margy. J’d 
(Continued 
on page 116) 
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t HE lovely and 

y 4 lamp-lit season is 

’ approaching, the 

y hours when we en- 

' joy the companionship of 
friends and books, the 
pleasures of a tea-table and 

l an open fire, all the small, 

a intimate happinesses that 


; never seem to core quite 
’ : so much with the summer. 
: 4 The warming glow, the 
, j “vellow day,” is the com- 
pensation, I think, for the 
long, long winter that falls 
to the lot of most of us. 
And all of us, wherever we 
are, have lamps of a sort, 
I suppose, but somehow, 
with the advent of electricity, a certain 
hardening and brightening effect has set 
in that is useful, but not always ornamental 
—and lamps should be both. 

I am thinking of the astral lamps of our 
grandmothers’ day; how dignified, how 
graceful, how even sheerly pretty they 
were! I am thinking, too, that perhaps 
many of you have the “makings” of just 
such a lamp in your very possession, up 








The fine, old alabaster lamp above 
was in a dozen pieces when salvaged 
from a junk heap At right anew 
globe and an old base happily mated 





in your attic, back on your highest closet 


shelf. Sometimes you have the standard; 
sometimes the charming, old, curved globe 
with its cut pattern showing so precisely 
against the duller ground glass. And if 
you are an especial child of Fortune, you 
have them both! But if you have just 
the standard, or only the globe, do not 
despair. A search through second-hand 
and “antiquity” shops may. reveal a base 


On the desk, above, and at the right 
below, may be seen old brass candle- 
sticks which Benjamin Franklin might 
have used, lighted with the electric- 
ity made possible by his genius 
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Electrify 
Your Attic 
Treasures 


or a shade that will go 
admirably with the part 
you have at home, and such 
places are frequently, too, 
delightfulrepositories of old 
boxes holding pendants of 
all sizes and descriptions, 
cut and plain and full of a 
thousand prismatic colors. 
Dealers also are beginning 
to sell excellent reproduc- 
tions of both these globes 
and pendants, and, my 
dear Lovers of the Antique, 
if you can not get a perfect 
original, the next best thing 
to do is to get a perfect 
copy, remembering always 
that you are the oneswhose 
taste has the power to create these stand- 
ards of accuracy. Of course this does 
not mean that we are to go back to the 
dangers and discomforts of oil lighting. 
On the contrary. Electrify your old 
lamps; it is the simplest thing in the world, 
a task that any electrician can perform, 
for it involves merely boring a hole incon- 
spicuously in the base so that the trans- 
mission cord may (Continued on page 111) 
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Ginger jars, pickle jars, or cooky 
jars can be given a metal base and 
electrified, as above. Perhaps you 
have the “makings” in yous penny 
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QUEEN ANNE WALNSCOT CHAIR **x"” OR DANTE CHAIR 
The difference between curved and straight struc- 
tural lines is well exemplified in the chairs of the 
Queen Anne, the Jacobean, and the Renaissance 


periods illustrated above in the order mentioned. 








DUTCH CABRIOLE CHIPPENDALE CABRIOLE 


Above, three types of cabriole. Below, an ornate 
Louis XIV chair leg contrasted with the simple, 
fluted type of Louis XVI, a Flemish scrolled leg, 
and one with an inverted cup turning and bun foot. 


FRENCH CABRIOLE 






FLEMISH 
SCROLL 


1ovls XlV 
NoTE:—In studying this chart, remember that 
the names of rulers are conferred on contemporary 
styles merely for identification. Rarely did the 
reigning monarch personally influence furniture 
design. As all periods overlapped, it should be 
understood that the dates are only approximate. 


LOUIS XVI WILLIAM AND MARY 














































ITALY FRANCE | 
| 7a 
Style | Principal Characteristics Sovereign Style | Principal Characteristics | 
Gothic | CONSTRUCTION, as in France. | 12th, 13th, Gothic CONSTRUCTION: straight, heavy, ecclesi- | 
Wood used, and 14th | (Originated astical in type. 
oak Centuries in France) 
Trestle tables, stools, chests, cupboards, | 
| paneled back and canopy chairs. 
GoTHK = : fe cue. 7 ie iA. ea.%. c j 
. es : , : | Louis XIII | Woods used,} Detaits: trefoil, quatrefoil, pointed 
Renaissance CONSTRUCTION: mainly straight lines, 1498-1515 pine and arch, linenfold panels, lion paws, 
(Originated architectural and ecclesiastical, solid, oak heavy stretchers, elaborate carving. 
in Italy) formal, notably fine in proportion. 
| 
| 
| Pieces of special importance were the} proancis 1 Francois | »3| CONSTRUCTION: straight, smaller in 
cassone (chest), credenza (cabinet),| | .7-_; 7 Premier |& scale and less massive than Ital- 
high-backed and “‘X”’ chairs, and high StS~1547 | Wood used, | ®. ian Renaissance. 
post beds elaborately carved. Pala- Henry II oak Es ; ' 
tial rather than domestic in character.) 7.1.5 Henri = | Marked progress in wood carving, 
54771549 Deux a tapestry weaving, and manufac- 
Detaits: Greek architectural motifs, — Pi 5 ture of textiles. 
lion paw feet, acanthus leaf finials, enrt ro : , ; 
RENAISSANCE flute columns, scrolls, urns, human Henry IV Quatre z Reef Ree oe em | 
I Woods used,} and animal forms, heavy posts and} 1589-1610 | Wood used, | ¢ me 3 =e and overioaded wit 
\ (Decline) chestnut, underbracing, carving, painting, gild- walnut meaningless ornament. 
1550-1564 walnut, ing, geometrical figures, metal mounts. - 
oak Louis XIII Louis CONSTRUCTION: straight and curved. 
1610-1643 Treize 
Deralts: scrolled or turned legs, spiral 
Wood used, or twist turning, inlay, marquetry, 
walnut upholstery becoming general. 
Charact dul istic De ta ils Louis XIV Louis CONSTRUCTION: mainly straight, mas- 
O f Various Perio ds 1643-1715 Quatorze sive in scale, formal. 
High-backed, carved and upholstered 
chairs, commodes (cabinets), and mar- 
ble-topped console tables of special 
interest. 
ae, 
| Woods used, } Derarzs: metal mounts, carving, paint- 


oak, walnut, 










ing, gilding, inlay, marquetry, lac- 
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v | ebony quer, straight and curved stretchers, 
LOUIS XIV cloven hoofs. 
The air 3 Transition from Louis Quatorze to Louis 
Regency Quinze | 
Louis XV Louis CONSTRUCTION: curved line, elaborately | 
1715-1774 Quinze decorated, expressing luxury, grace, 
and sensuous beauty. 


| 
| 
LOUIS XV z 


Louis XV I 
1774-1793 


LOUIS XVI 


| 


Woods used, 
mahogany, 
walnut, 
ebony 





a is 
Seize 


Woods used, 
walnut, 
mahogany, 
satinwood 








Deraits: cabriole leg with French scroll 
foot, bombe (swell) fronts, draped can- 
opies over beds, rococo scroll, carv- 
ing, inlay, marquetry, painting, gild- | 
ing, VOREETNG, metal mounts. 








CONSTRUCTION: straight line, small in 
scale, classic in detail. 



















Detaits: chair backs upholstered, 
carved, or caned. Legs straight, 
fluted or carved. Methods of decora- 
tion as in Louis XV period. Classical 
motifs including urns, pendant husks, 
lyres, oak leaves. 




















Transition from Louis XVI to Empire. | 










‘The | Directoire | 
Directory 
+795~ 1799 
Napoleon Empire 
1799-1814 





PAW FOOT 








~ . | 
ConsTRUCTION: straight and curved. || 
Proportions heavy, ponderous. i 





Detalts: Paw and claw feet, columns, 
wings, cornucopias, pineapples, brass | 
and ormolu mounts, painting, gilding. | 
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Design Since the Twelfth Century 











































































































ENGLAND 
rae aes Historical 
Sovereign Style Principal Characteristics ‘Sneniie Style 
“Henry VII | — Gothic Construction: straight line, massive.| England 
1485-1509 | Wood used, | Trestle tables, stools, benches, chests.| lays claim 
oak to most of 
_— Tudor ConstRUCTION: straight, _— | 
sv ond Wood used, | 2 massive and formal. | lowing visit 
1509 oak 3 Ss BULBOUS ORNAMENT of John Cabot 
| y - Tudor or a DETAILS: bulbous orna- 1497 
| Elizabeth | Elizabethan | 5 =| ments, Tudor rose, carv- 
| 1558-1603 | Wood used, | © ing, linenfold paneling, 
oak Renaissance motifs. 
|—— —— . Jamestown | 
James I Jacobean | CONSTRUCTION: straight, sturdy, squat. Colony, | 
| 1603-1625 or | Draw-top, early gate-leg, and refectory 1607 = | 
———— Stuart | tables, wainscot chairs, cupboards. 
| CharlesI | Wood used, | Detaits: twisted wood, paneling, carv- | Early 
1625-1649 oak __ing, applied moldings and ornaments.) Landing of American 
| Crom- Common- | CONSTRUCTION: straight. Pilgrims, | or 
| wellian wealth Chairs with low, square backs. Gate-leg 1620 Colonial 
Era Wood used tables and table chairs developed. — 
| 1649-1660 oak | DeEtTAILs: turning, paneling, carving. | pai eil 
=o iti i } | Woods used, 
Charles II fect th Rae 
|| 1660-1685 ee ~~ —. 
Carolean | Construction: straight except for lav- oy ch 
Stuart, or ish use of Flemish scroll. GATE“LEG TABLE pa! ’ 
Restoration Massachu- y 
setts Colony 
; ; ; founded by 
Walnut /| Deratts: twist or spiral turning, cane} Puritans 
| replacing backs and seats, carving, lacquer, 1630 
oak marquetry, applied split balusters, Ris 
upholstery, Spanish feet. 
CHARLES It 
James IT 
Mahogany 
ee - introduced 
lllam 2 . raesie 1710 
and Mary William ConsTRUCTION: curved line, light, grace- ’ 
1688-1702 | and Mary ful, adapted to human comfort. “> Act 
1705 
poor | Wood used, | DEtaits: serpentine stretchers, bun feet, | 
walnut cup turnings, hood tops, shaped Battle of 
aprons, paneling, marquetry. | Bunker Hill a 
| Anne | 4775 - A | 
| 1702-1714 | Queen Anne | CONSTRUCTION: curved line. ——S] 
Wood used, | Declaration 
walnut of Inde- SECRETARY 
|] Mahogany | Detatts: cabriole legs, club feet, solid) Pendence : 
|“ appears splat, broken pediment, shell carvings, 1776 Georgian 
| | BROKEN PP ’ ’ ‘| styles 
; 4 PEDIMENT 
George I-III Early CoNsTRUCTION: similar to Queen Anne. | Alliance | Woods used 
|| 1714-1820 Georgian DETAILS: animal heads and paws, with France mahogany | 
| Woods used, masks, swags, shells, scrolls, hoofs, 1778 cherry, : 
| walnut lacquer, carving. gum, 
| _mahogany_ Style of Chippendale ee walnut, 
Geor gan _ | CONSTRUCTION: curved and straight. Clinton’s | curly maple | 
| Woad used, | Detams: cabriole leg, claw and ball! surrender | a | 
| | mahogany foot, pierced splat, ladder back, Chi- 1781 ee 
| nese fret, carving of finest type. \ = 
Style of Hep plewhite : Conctitinn ere] 
Weetsad CoNSTRUCTION :curved, except chair legs. a a 
?! Detaits: shield and oval chair backs, United S 71 
I mahogany : >t de f nited States Be 
| and square tapered egs, spa te eet, ser- 1789 LADDER BACK 
satinwood pentine fronts, painting, inlay, veneer. "Zauican 
Style of Adam Brothers Empire 
Woods used, | CONSTRUCTION: straight, small in scale.) War with 
as mahogany | DETAILs: legs square and tapered, or} England 
i and round and fluted. Oval and wheel 1812 


Ka 
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Fe 






ADAM 


| George IV 
1820-1830 












satinwood 


mahogany 
and 
_satinwood 


Woods used, | Construction: straight line. 
Detaits: chair backs square or oblong, 








backs, urn finials and other classic} 
motifs, painting, inlay, carving. 
Style of Sheraton 





legs tapered, square or round, turn- 
ing, inlay, fluting, reeding. 








Empire 


mahogany 











CONSTRUCTION: straight and curved. 
| Wood used, } A debased form of French Empire. 





AMERICA 





| Principal Characteristics 


The Basis of 
Decoration 


HE historic periods in fur- 

niture design are the foun- 
dation on which modern dec- 
oration rests. This summary 
of contemporary dates and 
salient features will therefore 
be of value to the home dec- 
orator and should be preserved 





CONSTRUCTION: straight, sturdy, in the 
Elizabethan and Jacobean traditions. 


Brewster and Carver chairs, the frames 
filled with spindles, also slat back 
chairs, from 1620. 


Trestle and gate-leg tables, chests 
carved and paneled, cak with pine 
lids. Court and press cupboards. 
1640-1680. 


Sunflower chests produced in Connecti- 
cut 1660-1680. 


DEtTalts: applied split spindles and 
bosses. Flemish paneling, carving, 
turning. Rush seats common. 


Charles II type of chair, high, narrow 
backs and scrolled legs, 1666-1695. 
Apple or pear wood, usually painted. 


Butterfly tables about 1670. 


Hadley chests, carved and painted, pro- 
duced in the Massachusetts Colony 
1690-1710. William and Mary and 
Queen Anne types introduced. 





| Secretaries, corner cupboards, Windsor 
and wing chairs, high boys, low- 
boys and dressers popular. 








Chippendale, Sheraton, Adam and 
Hepplewhite influence strongly evi- 
dent in American products, but the 
designs were simplified and inlay was 
usually replaced with carving. 





| Block front desks and secretaries, side 


boards, piecrust tables. 


Chests of drawers with serpentine fronts 


and bracket or ball and claw feet 1760- 


see 








1775. Sideboards about 1788. 


CONSTRUCTION: curved and straight, 








(Duncan 
Phyfe 
1810-1820) 
Wood used, 
| mahogany | 





SHERATON 


massive and often clumsy. High and 
low four-posterswith pineapple finials, 
sleigh beds, bureaus, chests, and side- 
boards with fluted or twisted columns, 
lion paw feet, and swell 
fronts. Sofas with lion 
paw, eagle claw, or cor- , 
nucopia supports and 
scrolled ends. Stenciled 
furniture about 1820. 


Detatts: as French Em- 
pire, carving taking 
place of metal mounts. 





EMPIRE SOFA 
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Men and women are taking sides on 


this story of the struggle between 


home and business that goes on in 


Résumé of Preceding Instalments 


T fourteen, George Judson formed 
his life’s ambitions. Ten years 


later he was realizing them, in 
spite of responsibilities that had seemed 
almost to crush him under their weight. 
In one day he rescued a little girl in a red 
velvet dress from her overturned goat 
wagon, he had his first ride in the first 
horseless carriage ever in Detroit, and 
he made up his mind to marry the girl 
and own an automobile factory. 

As he came trudging home, his mind 
was full of brilliant plans for the future, 
but when he reached the house he found 
the first great responsibility of his life 
waiting for him. His father had fallen, 
while about his carpentry work, and lay 
helpless, with an injured back. At four- 
teen George had a family to support. 

He began carrying papers. Soon he had 
a newsstand. Finally he had a_ boot- 
blacking establishment. Then he added 
to these, year by year. At night he 
studied, and with the help of his teachers 
managed to complete high-school, although 
by several years the oldest in the graduat- 
ing class. At this time he had a chain of 
newsstands and boot-blacking stands, and 
with one great resolve he sold them— 
sold everything he owned—put the money 
in the bank, and as a final accomplishment 
for the second great day in his life sold 
himself to Milton Morris, builder of auto- 
mobiles, as salesman extraordinary. 

And an extraordinary salesman George 
really was. Guided by his flashes of 
inspiration, Milton Morris became one of 
the greatest automobile makers of his age. 
The factory became a corporation, with 
George as the junior partner, and it was 
while seeking the backing for this enlarge- 
ment that George met for the second 
time his future wife, whom he had selected 
when he was fourteen. 

Automobiles were still a new thing in 
the land, and it was only by extreme tact 
that George enticed Stephen Gilman, bank- 
er, into his for a trial spin. All went well, 
until they started home, when a disastrous 
collision with a milk wagon injured Mr. 
Gilman so that George drove him home 
with all speed. And there, in the house 
of Mr. Gilman, grown tall and slender 
and altogether fascinating, was the little 
Goat Girl George had been worshiping all 
these years—Stephen Gilman’s daughter. 

It was a matter of great regret to George 
that the near future brought him no 
further opportunities of meeting Fay, but 
the time had not yet come. He had work 
to do, and a fortune to win before he 
could make her his. He did not see her 
again until two years later, at the funeral 
of Mr. Gilman, when he dared tell her of 
his sincere grief for the man who had 
always been a friend to him. 

Another year went by. The Morris- 
Judson car was sweeping the country, and 
George was on the peak of prosperity. 
He began his social campaign, with Fay 
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every man’s heart. Are you reading it? 
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Gilman as his guiding star. 
He joined the clubs; he 
played golf and went to 
dances. Mothers did not 
know him, but fathers did; 
he was celebrated for the 
swiftness of his rise into 
business supremacy. And as 
he had conquered all other 
obstacles, he conquered soci- 
ety also. His charm of man- 
ner won him friends every- 
where—and won him Fav 
Gilman. Their engagement 
was announced, their wed- 
ding planned for the follow- 
ing spring. 

The invitations were out, 
when George received a 
*phone call one day to come 
at once to the Morris house. 
Terrified with anxiety, 
he hastened to the place 
and ran up the stairs to 
Mr. Morris’s own room. 
He even called his name, once, and then 
again, in appeal to him to waken. But 
Milton Morris was dead, worn out by 
the relentless demands of industry. 

For once in his life, all George’s cock- 
sureness left him. He fell on his knees by 
the side of the bed with tears in his eyes. 

“God! What’ll I do without him?” he 
cried humbly. ‘‘What’ll I do without him?”’ 


CHAPTER XI 


RESENTLY the young man was 
standing again, but looking down 
through tears, and realizing how 
very much his every plan for the 

future and every responsibility he had 





























assumed rested on this figure that now was 
still and this brain that now was numb. 
He perceived that uncer every share of 
stock, under every bond, under every plan 
and hope for the future of his work, rested 
the inventive and constructive brain of 


Milton Morris. It was that which had 
underwritten all—all; and now that was 
subtracted from him. 

Yet, as George Judson stood thus with 
weeping eyes, he felt oddly a sort of new 
strength being built into him like the steel 
reenforcement in setting concrete—felt his 
shoulders lifting and squaring under the 
added responsibilities—heard a voice say- 
ing to him: “You can go on. You can 
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carry the double load. You can build 
somebody into the place of Milton Morris. 
You can, and you will!” 

_ George Judson heard this voice and be- 
lieved it. He looked down upon these 
marbled features on the pillow as at some- 
thing past and gone. 

“Poor old chap! He wore out too soon!” 
he found himself murmuring through his 
tears, and it never for a moment occurred to 
George that he might have been to blame for 
this wearing out too soon; that Milton 
Morris, linked up with him, was like a piece 
of machinery coupled to an engine that was 
geared too high for it and that by superior 
speed would literally run it to pieces. 
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Clark 
by Charles 


” 


George arranged everything. As Mr. 
Morris had trusted him in life, so George 
was faithful to the last detail in death. 
After the last sad office was concluded, 
the young man had himself driven, not 
home, but to the works. They were empty 
—only watchmen were about. The great 
factory, unit on unit, arch on arch, space 
beyond space, seemed huge and empty, 
itself some vast and lonely tomb. The 
office seemed most empty of all. Not a 
typewriter clicked, not an adding machine; 
not a telephone bell rang. 

George made his way into Milton 
Morris’s office. His desk was clear, 
save for a single, graceful spray of some 






Mactarlane 
D. Mitchell 


“Oh, George,”’ cried Fay, ‘‘Come here and meet Sir 
Brian Hook.” 
wife home,” the husband said. ‘Pleasure, I assure 


“Awfully kind of you to bring my 


you,” murmured Sir Brian, surveying Mr. Judson 


white flowers; and_ those 

few, simple draughting 

instruments so often in 

= the man’s hands as _ his 

fingers transferred the de- 

signs of his devising brain 

ey to paper. Mute but elo- 

Shy, quent, they testified of 

, him who had been their 

master. The swivel chair 

was pushed up close as 
emphasizing its emptiness. 

George Judson sat down 
beside this chair, as often 
he had sat when Milton 
Morris was in it. His eyes 
were on the floor. He was 
thinking, thinking of the 
character of Milton Morris 
and the thing that he had 
built—thinking that today, 
in every country in the 
world, men and women were 
riding about in comfort, en- 
joying life and the world as 
they never could have en- 
joyed it but for this man’s 
work. And this carried the 
young man’s thought into 
the future—into tomorrow. 

As George pondered, there 
came to him one of those 
flashes which seem akin to 
genius. Give him one year 
of personal attention to en- 
gineering problems, and he 
would develop or discover 
the designer in his organi- 
zation who could be trusted 
to take Milton Morris’s place. But in the 
meantime—well, in the meantime, what 
was the matter with the Nemo model? 
Nothing! With a gasp George realized 
that Milton Morris had lived at least long 
enough. The Nemo was his masterpiece 
for another year. It was more than a 
year ahead of other cars; in some respects 
car design was attaining standardization, 
and the Nemo represented standards of 
which the rest of the motor world was yet 
to come abreast. 

The more George pondered this idea, 
the more brilliant the conception appeared 
to him. He saw an opportunity for a 
master-stroke. He was building ten 
2 
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thousand Nemos this year; he had meant 
to build twenty thousand of a newer model 
next year. He saw this suddenly as one 
vast manufacturing order—thirty thou- 
sand Nemos instead of ten; but with 
production spread over twenty-four months 
instead of twelve, with expense of manu- 
facture markedly reduced and with profits 
correspondingly enlarged. It took a dar- 
ing courage to seize upon the opportunity 
in the face of certain doubts that assailed 
any practical mind, but George had never 
lacked for courage; nor did he now, al- 
though objections cropped up immediately 
from his own staff. 

Wyckoff, of the engineering department, 
and John Williams, sales manager, had 
reservations. Norton, production man- 
ager, of course, was for it. An unchanged 
design was easy for him. George over- 
swayed the objectors. When rumors of 
these divided councils got into the Board 
of Directors, he overswayed them. 

One feature of the plan involved an 
immediate resumption of factory building. 
George, in a way, had begun to weary of 
these continual enterprises of enlargement. 
They entailed an enormous amount of 
adjusting and readjusting, balancing and 
rebalancing of the departments of manu- 
facture; to say nothing of the financial 
burden they imposed. He resolved now 
upon one final enlargement. He deter- 
mined to double his floor areas and eés- 
tablish a twenty-four-hour system of pro- 
duction that would make one set of 
equipment do the work of two or three. 

To do all this, he stretched the borrowing 
capacity of the Judson-Morris plant as he 
had never stretched it before. His credit 
was better than it had ever been, and he 
piled a peak load upon it. This was the 
biggest, the most thrilling operation George 
Judson had yet entered upon, and never 
did a general plan a battle more carefully, 
nor, after his plans were complete, mass 
every reserve more skilfully for the em- 
ployment of the last ounce of his strength 
in the final arbitrament of combat. 

In the early days of 
this huge task, came 
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groom with not one hint of misgiving, and 
solemnly the service was intoned. 

George Judson was transported, thrilling 
in all his nerves. Earnestly he listened 
to the minister’s words. Devoutly he 
sought to realize their import, and believed 
that he did; believed that God made him- 
self and Fay Gilman into one in that hour 
and that he and she were henceforth a 
solemnized and consummated union. 

Two hours later the wedding breakfast 
had been eaten and the gay reception was 
over. The guests, whose numbers had 
overflowed Strong House and sprinkled its 
lawns with picturesque color, were trying 
to congregate en masse upon the tiny dock 
which made connection between the Gil- 
man gardens and lake transportation. A 
steam whistle had sounded, and the Gray 
Gull, Fay’s private yacht, brave in new 
paint and with bright-work gleaming, was 
backing into the stream. While the 
breach between craft and dock slowly 
widened, the bride and groom appeared 
upon the deck, waving handkerchiefs and 
laughing happy derision at the showers of 
rice and the barrage of old shoes hurled so 
hilariously and so futilely after them. 

In ten minutes the Gray Guill was far out 
on the lake. The last flutter of the bride’s 
handkerchief had become indiscernible, 
and the last hoarse shout of the revelers 
on the dock had died away. For George 
and Fay the cruise of matrimony had be- 
gun—seemingly under the most favorable 
auspices in the world. The lake was calm, 
and the steady vibration of the engines 
sent a tremor through the Gray Gull’s 
decks, a pulsing that to the happy young 
couple was like the blissful throb of life 
itself. There was not a ripple on the wide 
lake—not a fleck of cloud in the sky. 

Three days later the Gray Gull slipped 
into a berth at Buffalo, where bride and 
groom took the train. That same after- 
noon they were at Wilton Springs—a bit 
of wood, a bit of stream, and a bit of 
Adirondacks, with a golf course within 
easy motoring distance of the hotel. Fay, 





the air with an aromatic quality that was 
indescribably stimulating. 

Meals came up from the hotel. Ser- 
vants came with them and with their 
serving disappeared. The dinner that 
first night was perfect in every detail, and 
when they looked up from sipping their 
coffee, lo, they were alone. 

‘“Alone!”’ cooed Fay, “Alone!” She 
seemed to lay so much stress on their being 
alone. “It was simply wonderful of you, 
George, to have found this dear, little, 
homey nest for our honeymoon!” she 
bubbled, and waltzing round the room, 
broke into gay little trills of song, George 
following her every movement with laugh- 
ing, admiring eyes. 

The new day began with a breakfast 
served in an atmosphere made doubly 
appetizing by the aroma of the living 
pines without and the burning logs within. 
And again the servants retired expedi- 
tiously, leaving the lovers to another 
delightful sense of solitude that sent Fay 
into trills of happy song once more and 
then out on the porch to fill her lungs 
afresh with the outer air and to stare 
upward at a pine-covered hillside that 
challenged youth to climb it. 

“Look, George! It’s challenging us!” 
Fay cried. “I accept the challenge. Let’s 
get on our hiking clothes and go to it. 
You can kiss me next upon the very top.” 

George, bare of head, hands in pockets, 
unlighted cigar in teeth, stood eyeing her 
eager enthusiasm with ardent approval, 
yet he did not move to follow her inside. 

“Well, not just yet, dear,” he objected. 
“Here comes Blakeley.” 

“Blakeley!”’ Fay exclaimed in a puzzled 
voice. “What is he doing here?’ she 
asked anxiously. “Does it mean that 
anything has—has gone wrong?” 

‘ “No! Oh, no, dear!” responded George, 
touched by her quick anxiety and glad to 
be able to reassure her. ‘‘He is just bring- 
ing the mail so I can sort of keep in touch 
with things at the factory.” 

Fay Judson went icy cold. For a mo- 

ment she was white 
and motionless. 





his wedding day. 
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M 
6 le wedding of 

George Judson 
and Fay Gilman was 
permitted to lack no 
circumstance of all 
that was signified 
when the beautiful 
and accomplished 
daughter of one of the 
wealthiest families in 
Detroit society was 
united with a young 
man who, rising 
swiftly in the empire of 
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By Arnold 


Anne 


Not just this little garden with its hollyhocks is mine— 

Its phlox, its pinks, its pansies, and its flights of columbine. 

Mine is the park at Blenheim; mine the woods at Fontainebleau; 
Mine that old moat at Warwick where the rhododendrons grow. 
The roseries at Portland are mine, too, and I shall keep 
Their fragrant beauty always; mine the dazzling flame-drifts deep 
Of glory at Magnolia; mine, beneath soft purple skies, 
That jasmined Creole garden where I watched the gold moon rise. 
Mine all dear planted places—ours, oh heart, because we care— 
We’ve loved our bit of bare, brown earth so much, flowers blossom there! 
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George, his eye on the 
man with the mail, 
was suddenly made 
aware that something 
was wrong, decidedly 
wrong, by the quick, 
hurt tones in which 
she demanded: ‘Do 
you mean that you 
arranged for him to 
come here? ‘That 
Blakeley is a part of 
your plan for our—our 
honeymoon?” 
George turned to 
find the blue eyes 
burning with reproach 
and threatening any 








business to a position 
of shining eminence, 
added to his own wealth, present and 
prospective, the riches of a good appear- 
ance and a pleasing personality. 

The organ pealed Lohengrin. Fay came 
down the aisle to meet her lover with the 
unpainted rose of her cheeks and the 
sparkle of her eyes proclaiming through 
the veil that it was no marble bride George 
Judson took to wife. No sense of awe 
oppressed her. Audacious as youth itself, 


she stepped smiling into place beside the 


playful as a kitten, was all effervescent 
joy over the place and went into fresh 
raptures on discovering that their suite 
was not in the hotel, but comprised an 
entire rustic cottage on the hillside above, 
with every appointment complete. Great 
rag rugs covered the floor, and though it 
was June, there was a chill in the evening 
air that made the blaze in the cavernous, 
rough stone fireplace a thing to be lingered 
by, while the burning pine knots spiced 


moment to fill with 
tears. He was struck 
dumb with bewilderment. He had beena 
little proud of himself for this idea of having 
Blakeley join him here. It meant ease 
of mind and hourly assurance, if need be, 
that all was well at the works, so he could 
give himself up the more unreservedly to 
his love-making. Now he did not know 
what to say except to confess the truth 
rather sheepishly. 

“Why, why—yes, dear!’ R 

“Oh, George!” his wife moaned, as if he 
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“What is Blakeley doing here?’ the bride asked anxiously. 
“Oh, no, dear!’”’ responded George. 


had struck her. On our 
honeymoon!” 

She turned on her heel and flew past 
him. He did not need to follow her in 
order to know that she had flung herself 
lace down upon the bed and was muffling 
the sound of sobs in pillows. He was 
shocked and distressed, besides being vast- 
ly and stupidly perplexed. 

What should he do? One impulse was 
to rush upon that innocent interloper and 
kick him clear down the hillside to the 
hotel, him and his confounded trouble- 


“A secretary? 
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making letters with him. But the sight 
of the unsuspecting secretary’s earnest 
face, added to the lure of mail in his hand, 
smothered that impulse. Besides, there 
was a principle at stake, and as he recog- 
nized this, George’s face grew grim. He 
would resolutely settle one thing now. 

Upon the porch was a table of hewn 
slabs. Beside it were two rustic chairs. 

Upon the table Blakeley opened out his 
brief-case and handed to the president of 
Judson-Morris Motor Company a stack 
of letters and telegrams. 


“Does it mean something has gone wrong?” 
‘“‘He is just bringing the mail so I can keepin touch with the factory” 


“T brought those from the office, sir. 
This is the morning mail.” 

While President Judson glanced swiftly 
through this first assortment of letters and 
telegrams, disposing of many with a glance 
and a pencil-mark, concentrating upon 
others with a frown, Blakeley began slit- 
ting the flaps of envelopes. That was the 
scene without upon the porch. 

Within, upon the bed, was quite another. 
There, face down upon the pillows, 
swathed in the pale blue silk of one of her 


trousseau morning gowns, was the willowy 
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figure of Fay Judson, utterly crushed and 
confidently expecting to be followed. She 
was at this instant waiting for a knock on 
the door. When the knock came, it was 
her purpose to answer with silence, but she 
expected thereafter that the knocker would 
.recklessly intrude. She expected her tears 
to be kissed away and herself to be snaken 
tenderly, imploringly, until she would con- 
sent to see contrite eyes staring into hers 
from a distance of a few inches, while a 
humble voice demanded frantically to 
know what was the matter. She expected 
that and checked herself suddenly in the 
middle of a sob to realize that no such thing 
was happening. 

She sat bolt upright and watched the 
door for the first sign of vibration when he 
should lay a feeble hand upon it. 

And then, all at once, in this alert posi- 
tion, she heard his voice, not near, but 
away out on the porch, not trembling, but 
crisp, matter-of-fact, monotonous. Dic- 
tating! He was dictating, calmly reading 
letters and answering them, criticising ad- 
vertising copy and approving sales plans. 

With her clenched hand she struck the 
pillow, once, twice, three times; then, 
with a swift, proud movement, swung 
her feet to the floor and began to stanch 
her tears—indignant tears they were now 
—and her lip was curling with a fine, 
hot scorn. 

So she sat for a long time, disdainful— 
listening to her husband’s voice. Not that 
she meant to listen or cared to listen, but as 
she would have listened to any sound 
whatsoever that was there to drone into 
her ears. 

But presently, thus taking in the sound 
of that voice, she became aware that 
George’s manner was getting nervous and 
his sentences jerky; that some were vague 
and ill-formed; that others were tactless 
and, ill-natured; that his utterance grew 
more and more staccato. At length he 
stopped. George’s voice had indicated 
that he was disturbed about something. 

Her foolish sympathies were 
instantly aroused. Had there 
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woman. She saw the reasonableness of 
such a-position, taking his business cir- 
cumstances into account; yet her pride 
resented such reasonableness utterly. 

“You see,” she said, with a conclusive 
gesture, “that’s what I meant about need- 
ing a long honeymoon. That’s the kind 
of adjustment we have to make.” 

George, however, was still of the opinion 
that their every difference could be laughed 
and kissed away. 

But she would not let him kiss her. 
“Do you know, George,” she warned him 
soberly, “that you have a way sometimes 
of thinking things are settled when they 
aren’t.” 

“Why, how’s that, sweetheart?’ He 
was innocently bland. 

“Because you out-argue me. Because 
you oversway me with the rush of your 
personality, and I’m sympathetic and weak 
and defenseless and love you so much that 
I haven’t the heart to say anything back. 
You think I am convinced, and sometimes 
I think I am too, because everything .you 
say seems so everlastingly right. But 
then I find afterward that my mind hasn’t 
really surrendered at all. My opinions 
are just bottled up in me, and then some- 
thing, something like this wretched ap- 
pearance of Blakeley here, knocks the top 
off, and I erupt like Vesuvius on a ram- 
page. The trouble is in part that in your 
large way you take no account of little 
things, while a woman’s life is mostly made 
of little things.” 

“You’re one little thing that I take 
account of, Fay,” he teased, eyeing her 
fondly, coaxingly. ‘But you see how it is. 
Business has to go on, and I have to give 
the wheel a kick once in a while. Most 
natural thing in the world for you to take 
Blakeley the way youdid. It was my fault 
entirely for not breaking it to you. Stood 
it like a thoroughbred is what you did, too. 
I was proud of you, every minute you were 
breaking your heart in here while I was 
breaking mine out there by concentrating 





on the job. Besides, it’s all over now for 
the day.” 

“Let’s say it is,” proposed Fay, unwilling 
to spoil the day. Hopeful, forgiving, and 
impulsive, she put up her lips sweetly.’ “ 

He snatched her in his arms and tried 
his own special treatment for tear-stains, 
but in the end it was found that cold water 
did the work better. Soon they were in 
their hiking clothes, and they left their 
first quarrel well behind them as they 
raced each other up the mountain side, 
Two hours later they looked serenely out 
upon a placid world from the bald peak 
itself. 

But coming down the mountain, they 
found, was ever so much swifter and more 
exciting than going up, and hand in hand, 
like two children, laughing, shrieking, gam- 
boling, they came—spent and _ utterly 
unconscious of the presence of other beings 
in their world—to where the path branched 
off and up to their cottage steps. Here 
they flung themselves panting on the 
sod, exhausted but still in playful mood. 
When this playfulness did not subside, 
there came from above them an en- 
barrassed cough, and Fay, flushing, start- 
ed up. 

Her indignant eyes encountered, on the 
porch of the cottage, Blakeley, waiting to 
get his letters signed. 

George went up to sign them while Fay 
remained on the sod, frowning, fuming, 
kicking an occasional disgusted heel in air. 
How she hated Blakeley! In him she saw 
the first personalization of an impersonal 
rival—a monstrous thing that would take 
her husband from her if it could. 

“Now that’s done with!’’ called George 
at length to Fay, still sulking on the sod. 
‘“‘Business hours are over.” 

“Well, I should hope so,” responded Fay 
sarcastically, but deciding once more not 
to let the day be spoiled, grimaced at the 
secretary behind his back and wrinkled her 
nose in mock disgust at her husband. 

But George’s opinion and Fay’s hopes 
were alike in vain, for that 
afternoon upon the golf links, 
when they were only at the 





been anything in the mail to 
cause him worry? She felt a 
sudden wave of concern for him 
and a sense of shame and dis- 
appointment with herself. 

It was at this moment that 
the door flew open. She turned 
as in flight, but too late. Her 
husband was beside her, his arm 
about her, and she was snatched 
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seventh hole, appeared again 
this tall, round-shouldered 
Blakeley, doggedly clambering 
over a hazard and coming down 
to them, bearing a telegram 
which he seemed to think de- 
manded immediate attention. 

Fay cut the air viciously with 
a practice swing of her mashie 
and waited impatiently while 





violently to his breast. “Please go on with this kind of work. 
For 


“Darling! Darling!” he cried 
remorsefully, “I> couldn’t , get 
to you quickly enough. It broke 
my heart to have you take 
Blakeley’s coming the way you 
did. - All the while’I was crazy 
to get to you. But—but; you 
see, there was a principle at 
stake.” 

She became instantly stiff 
and unresponsive in his arms. 
“What principle?” she de- 
manded. 

He explained it to her with 
earnest but humble and, he 
hoped, convincing elaboration 
—the principle of business be- 
fore pleasure. Fay received 
this explanation, which was also 
an admonition. She was, she 
told herself, a sensible married 








We need writers like you to help work 
out the salvation of what little wild life 
remains to us. 
lump into even my throat, and when a 
hard-boiled- wilderness - wanderer 
myself feels this way, there must be a 
lot of truth in it. 

This note of praise came to- Miss 
Squier on the publication of ‘The Wild 
Heart,” a series that delighted Good 
Housekeeping readers, young and old. 
Even then Miss Squier had already 
begun her second series, far up in Nova 
Scotia, a series which will begin in Good 
Housekeeping for September. 
miss “On Autumn Trails”; you wouldn’t 
be able to forgive yourself, afterward 
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Your book brought a 
like 


Congratulations!” 


Don’t 


George read the message. 
some seconds after, he stood 
silent, then dictated an answer. 
But for the remainder of the 
afternoon his manner was ab- 
sorbed; he seemed no more 
than half-conscious of the 
charming woman at his side. 
Fay was by turns * resigned, 
mirthful, sympathetic, miffed. 
When the mood persisted, she 
grew sarcastic. 

“T suppose it is my humble 
duty not to intrude upon great 
thoughts,” she taunted. 

“Fay!” exclaimed George, 
coming out of his trance with 4 
start. “Forgive me! Intrude 
whenever you want to. You're 
a full partner, not a_ silent 
one.” (Continued on page 192) 
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Kiddies of the Canyon Country 


By James Swinnerton 


LITTLE HOP\ 
HANDS SOAPY 
FINGER, EYE 

» OH, MY! 
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A “TRADE RAT HAD A HABIT OF STEALING THINGS AWAY 
BUT ALWAYS HE REPLACED THEM WITH SOMETHING ELSE NEX*+ 
DAY. 
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THE THUNDER BIRD (ISA TouGH OLD BIRD. sib 5 
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HE CAUSE THE WIND AND RAIN 


| HE “TOOK Awan’ SOME CANDY NE SA HAD HIDDEN IN A BOX 
BUT IN THE MORNING HE BROUGHT BACKA PILE OF LITTLE 
Pyar. anh cee NRE ee ROCKS 


i . 
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JU. OW Hi DOESIT IVE NEVER HEARD 
SUT HE DOES IT YUST THE SAME. 


‘ERE ARE THE LITTLE BIRDS AND THINGS WE USUALIN SEE ABOUT ° 
HERE > NOT A SQUEAK AND NOTA CHEEP-NOT EVEN FROM A SPARROW. 
HE Y ALL KNOW IF THEYRE CARELESS AND STICK “THEIR NOSES OUT 
THERE'LL BE A LOT OF MISCHIEF DONE BY BE-GAYS BOW AND ARROW. 
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The Kiddyland Movie Cut-outs 


By Thomas B. Lamb 
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Paste the theater on heavy cardboard or bristol board before cutting the slits. Then paste the strips of film together as 
indicated, or else cut off the “Paste here” sections and mount on adhesive tape as suggested on the Discoveries page in this issue 
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The home is very much more Eve’s castle than it is Adam’s. 
chair” in the living-room, but his personal belongings seem always in the wrong place 
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HIS is an article for women only. 
It would never in the world do to 
let Adam get hold of it. Even as 
I write, I realize the peril of that 
possibility. Because men do read Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. Just when you are most 
anxious to finish the next instalment of a 
particularly interesting serial, you find 
Adam deep in your latest copy. He reads 
straight through—fiction, articles. He 
lingefs, wide-eyed, over the fashions, and 
then becomes absorbed in an INSTITUTE 
article on electrical appliances. He smacks 
his lips over recipes. However, it is to be 
hoped that if any man happens on this 
article he will stop at the first paragraph. 
Because it is a piece of frankness between 
women only. And every woman knows 
that there are things she will admit to 
another woman or in a group of women 
that she would carefully avoid mentioning 
if Adam were present. It wouldn’t be safe 
to mention them. There is no use in en- 
couraging Adam to be any more unmanage- 
able than he naturally is. 

Now that men readers have been dis- 
couraged, ii is urgec, at this point, that 
every woman reader borrow a pair of 
Adam’s shoes and put them on. (He 
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probably has a closet full of them. You 
know how strangely attached he is to his 
shabby, outworn, useless old pairs.) Only 
when Eve has put herself in Adam’s shoes 
will she be in the proper mood to read this 
article. 

Have you ever found yourself wondering 
why men marry? Or does that question 
seem ridiculous to you? It’s easy enough 
to see why women marry. Most women 
want just what marriage has to offer—a 
home of their own to decorate and arrange 
and enjoy, a chance to keep house, time 
for their friends and social engagements, 
the wonder of children, the companionship 
of Adam. Marriage, when it is happy, is 
so exactly calculated to give a woman what 
she wants of life that it seems as though 
she must have invented it. 

But Adam! Is domesticity what Adam 
most wants? Does marriage have as much 
to offer him as it has to offer Eve? Per- 
haps some marriages would run more 
smoothly if Eve asked herself that ques- 
tion. .So many women seem to take it for 


Of course he has “his 
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granted that once Adam is married he 
should be the happiest man on the face of 
the earth. And some women, working on 
that theory, are willing to take so much 
and give so little! 

A great deal is being written nowadays 
about women by women. Times have 
changed since woman was a docile little 
thing who kept house and kept still. She 
has now become startlingly articulate. 
Glance over any list of new books, and you 
will be struck by the number written by 
women bent on self-revelation—telling 
what they think, how they feel, and why 
they do what they do. We hear a good 
deal about woman’s need for self-expres- 
sion. Can she express herself if she has to 
do housework? ‘This is a much-discussed 
question. Women have won the title of 
“the restless sex”? and seem rather proud 
of it. And all the time, poor, dear Adam 
stands by patiently, rather puzzled by 
these strange upheavals among the ladies, 
but trying to be kind and sympathetic. 

It never seems to occur to Adam to make 
a point of being restless, too. He doesn’t 
go about declaring that his office routine 
gives him no time for self-expression. No, 
Adam goes (Continued on page 128) 
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The Price tf Pain’ 


RVING STREET coldly turned a 
brick-walled back to Pine Street and, 
gazing across toward the Boulevard 
and’ West Park, was fastidiously un- 

conscious of its plebeian neighbor. Not 
to be outdone, Pine Street likewise turned 
its back and, looking out over the dingy, 
crowded homes in the Flats to the belching 
smc kestacks beyond, was equally oblivious 
of Irving Street’s proximity. Thus it 
had been for two generations and might 
have continued so, had Eileen Paxton not 
climbed over her particular section of Irving 
Street’s brick wall, one summer morning. 

Eileen wouldn’t have done that had it 
not been for the price of paint. That 
morning, at breakfast, her father had 
thrown down his morning paper and an- 
nounced with violent emphasis that paint 
wasn’t selling for as much as raw material 
cost, that his sales had fallen off twenty- 
five per cent, that he was on the verge 
of bankruptcy, that he would be in the 
hands of the receiver by next week unless 
a miracle happened. He drew a dismal 
picture of an automobileless, fur-coatless, 
servantless wife and daughter who would 
have to live in a certain shabby house on 
Pine Street while he worked by the day. 
He could get a job as painter like that 
young slacker, Best, and God knows it 
would be better than slaving and worrying 
with his business the way he did. He found 
this picture so fascinating that he was still 
adding fragmentary details as he kissed 
his wife and left the house. 

Mrs. Paxton poured a second cup of 
coffee from a shining percolator and re- 
marked placidly: “I found a spinet desk 
at Beck’s yesterday that was just exactly 
what I wanted, and only two hundred 
and forty. I think I’ll have your father 
get it for me next week.” 

Eileen stared at her handsome mother, 
and her blue eyes widened with a brand- 
new thought. Innumerable times in her 
nineteen years she had heard her father 
prophesy bankruptcy for himself and dire 
poverty for his family. And always 
Paxton’s Paints had flourished in spite of 
it. So she had learned to accept these 
pessimistic spasms as being just as neces- 
sary to the business as the biannual in- 
ventories. She nad also known for years 
that her mother never failed to take ad- 
vantage of the reaction following these 
periodic attacks to obtain some one thing 
that she particularly wanted. This time 
it was a spinet desk. 

Eileen’s eyes grew deep blue and guile- 
less, and a hint of a dimple appeared. 
Her mother was so absorbed in her thoughts 
that she failed to notice the danger signals. 
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EALLY the slump in the paint 

business had less. to do with it 
than the hole in the back-yard wall. 
But for the hole, Eileen would have 
gone to a detested luncheon, and 
her delightful adventure would not 
have begun. But it did _ begin, 
and here is a full account of 
it—in as altogether pleasing a 
story as you will read this month 


“Mother,” said the girl sweetly, “‘it’s 
too bad that father’s affairs are in such 
dreadful shape, but we couldn’t possibly 
attend the Hanson luncheon now, could 
we?” 

Mrs. Paxton came to attention instantly. 
“Nonsense, Eileen!” she declared sharply. 
“You know how your father talks just 
as well as I do. Ofcourse, we’ll zo to the 
luncheon.” 

“You can go if you wish, mother,” 
returned Eileen reproachfully. “But I 
couldn’t even think of trying to keep up 
with the Hanson set while father’s affairs 
are at such a crisis.” 

“That was beautifully done, my dear, 
but it really was all wasted. You are 
going to the luncheon. I’m sure I don’t 
understand why you dislike Mark Hanson, 
anyway. You are not very popular with 
the young fellows and would miss a lot of 
gay times if it wasn’t for Mark.” 

Eileen rose with a dramatic gesture. 
“On the day after I attend a social affair 
at Mark Hanson’s home,” she announced, 
“T shall: go to Mark Hanson’s hotel and 
apply for a job as cook. I can cook ten 
times better than his present chef, and 
he ought to know it.” 

“Eileen!” almost shrieked her mother, 
realizing instantly that the girl told the 
truth. ‘Where did you learn to cook?” 

But the only answer was a boyish whistle 
from the stairs. 

It was nearly noon when Eileen stole 
quietly through the shrubbery to where 
the lilac bushes brushed the brick wall. 
The blooms were gone, but a faint scent 
still lingered. Here there was a narrow, 
U-shaped break in the wall. So well 
hidden it was that no one had ever both- 
ered to mend it, and for five years now it 
had been the window through which Eileen 
often peeped into a world more allur- 
ing than her own. She was perfectly in- 
nocent of any intent to spy, but with all 
the eagerness of her thwarted, young life 
she drank in the homely scenes next door. 

When she first discovered the break in 
the wall, there had been a tall, gaunt 
mother who was tenderly helped out into 
the back-vard on fair evenings by a tall, 


awkward son. Eileen had at first been 
amused by the almost comical resemblance 
he bore to his mother. Later she learned 
to shed tears over it. There were three 
other children many years younger than 
Oliver, and they laughed and quarreled 
and romped in a manner no self-respecting 
Irving Street mother would have tolerated. 

One evening she heard Oliver and his 
mother talking after the other children 
had been put to bed, and she was forced 
to steal away quickly lest they hear her 
sobbing. She knew then of the break 
that was to come in the Best family circle. 

When Oliver graduated from high school 
with second honors, Eileen sang for joy. 
It meant so much to the “Best-mother,” 
as the boy always called the invalid. And 
when the mother died, Eileen felt almost 
as if the loss were her own. 

Then came the war and Oliver’s patient 
efforts to take care of his little family. 
He had good work with a company of 
building contractors, and new homes in the 
town owed much of their glory to Paxton’s 
Paints and Oliver Best’s nimble brush. 

Oliver hired a woman to do the laundry 
work, and the neighbors—for on Pine 
Street one had neighbors—helped him in 
many ways. But the main care of the 
home and the training of the children fell 
to the big brother. 

Eileen had many laughs over a glimpse 
she had one morning of Oliver chasing 
Paul over the back-yard for the ear-washing 
contest that took place every morning 
before Oliver went to work. She first 
learned to distinguish the twins by the 
fact that Peter always washed his own 
ears and Paul’s were always washed for 
him. 

And Eileen was violently angry with 
Oliver the day Angelina tore her best 
dress and he would not let her go to the 
Sunday-school party. Poor, long-legged 
Angelina, with her beautiful, brown eyes 
and her unequaled propensity for falling 
into scrapes! Eileen particularly loved 
Angelina. 

And now, on the day that Mark Han- 
son’s mother was giving a luncheon that 
Eileen did not wish to attend, the girl 
peeped through the crevice in the wall 
with a daring thought in her mind. Some 
distance away she heard her mother call 
with ominous firmness, “Eileen Paxton!’’ 

Instantly Eileen placed a foot in the 
crotch of the biggest lilac bush—a pull 
of her strong young arms put her atop 
the wall, and a light spring landed her on 
the other side. 

“Good Lord!” said a voice almost 
under her feet. 
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LIVER was fairly white now, and his voice was ominously low. ‘Shall I help you over the wall or throw 
you over?” Eileen decided that he was capable of carrying out the threat, and climbed. From the safety 
of her wall she looked back. ‘You didn’t ask me,’*she said sweetly, “but I’ll tell you anyway. I love you” 











Stretched out face downward on the 
grass. his chin resting on his hands, lay 
Oliver Best, and he wore the blackest 
iook Eileen had ever seen on his homely, 
young face. It was hard to tell which 
was the more surprised. Eileen had 
certainly counted on finding no one at 
home, for the children were at school; and 
Oliver should have been at work. But 
when she saw the light of battle in the 
young man’s gray eyes, the girl rose joy- 
fully to the fray. 

“Do you mind, Mr. Oliver Best,” she 
asked demurely, “if I borrow your back- 
yard for a while?” 

“Oh, certainly not!’ with withering 
sarcasm. “I~ suppose © you’re © used . to 
getting just anything you. happen to 
want, so don’t mind me...I . couldn’t 
possibly have any use for my own back- 
yard.” : 

“Thank you, that’s awfully kind of you,” 
smiled Eileen. “Do you mind if I sit 
down?” 

“Oh, just make yourself at home, do!” 
Then, after a long silence,‘“‘If your name is 
Eileen Paxton, the lady on the other side 
seems to want. you rather urgently.” 

“Sh! She does!”’ the girl cautioned him. 
“That’s why I am here. - Yousknow, I 
find it very hard to make mother-under- 
stand a number of things, so I sometimes 
find it best just to waive explanations.” 

Another long silence. Oliver’s unhappy 
eyes stared straight ahead, and he showed 
every intention of ignoring her completely. 
He was, of course, unacquainted with 
Eileen, or he wouldn’t have attempted it. 

With the instinct of a true mental 
surgeon Eileen made a vital thrust. ‘Why 
do they call you a slacker?” she asked. 

The young man came bolt upright with 
a jerk, and his bottled-up wrath at last 
found expression. “Hasn’t any one ever 
explained that to you, Miss Paxton?” 
he wondered with a sweetness to match 
her own. “You see, it’s like this. When 
we went into the war, I was getting five 
dollars a day for painting houses for Hunt 
Brothers, and I couldn’t bear to give it 
up for a measly thirty dollars a month and 
board. Also I was afraid that if they sent 
me over there I would accidentally get 
hurt. Not knowing me personally, the 
Germans might have shot at me just as 
they would at any ordinary person. So 
I made the excuse of having the kids to 
look after and got out of it.” 

“But Mrs. Hanson and Mrs. Barron 
promised to take care of them for you.” 

“Of course! How much interest they 
felt in Oliver Best of Pine Street when they 
wanted him to go to war! And how they 
loved Angelina and Peter and Paul of 
Pine Street—when they were joint chair- 
men of the Win-the-War Club! They also 
promised to care for John Appleton’s old 
mother as long as she lived—”’ 

“And John is buried in France, and 
his mother is the lonesomest and most 
neglected inmate of the county infirmary. 
And you thought giving your life to the 
country wouldn’t make up for letting three 
future citizens grow up wild. Oh, vou 
poor boy!” cried Eileen, impulsively 
reaching a hand toward him. “It must 
have been awfully hard, especially when 
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The children were so awed by the misery in Oliver’s face that, contrary 
whispering, as children are wont to do when there is sickness in the house. 


the bands played and the others marched 
away.” 

“Don’t—I can’t stand it! No one has 
cared—since mother—” Oliver lay flat 
again with his face hidden in his arms. 

In a moment Eileen was hovering over 
him, her hands caressing his thick, brown 
hair. “Don’t cry, Oliver, please don’t!” 
she begged. “I’ve understood about it 
all the time. Come, tell me what hap- 
pened to make you stay at home today. 
I haven’t known you to miss a day’s work 
since Peter and Paul had the measles.” 

Slowly the lad raised his head and 


stared at her. “Gosh!” he said. “You 
seem to know all about us.” 
Then the story came out. An ex- 


soldier badly in need of work had applied 
at Hunt Brothers for a job. On being 
refused he had expressed his opinion of 
slackers who stayed at home and held 
good jobs while some one else fought their 
battles. Oliver had promptly fired himself 
in the other fellow’s favor. 


“Well,” said Eileen resentfully,: “I can 


understand a lot of these old fat-heads 
calling you a slacker, but I should think 
a soldier boy would have understood. It’s 
a damn shame!” 

Profanity from this dainty, sunny- 
haired miss brought a look of dismay to 
Oliver’s face. 

“Oh, don’t mind my language,”’ said 
Eileen airily. ‘The girls in the smartest 
set all talk that way. Mother is deter- 
mined I shall belong, so I’m trying to 
learn.” 

“Do you mean your mother doesn’t 
care if you swear?” the Pine Street youth 
asked incredulously. 

“Doesn’t care a whoop. But she would 
be forever horrified if she caught me 
making pies in her kitchen. I do love to 
cook,” said Eileen wistfully. “And I 
can make the most delectable things.” 

“But how did you ever happen to learn 
to cook?” Oliver questioned amazedly. 

“Which reminds me that mother will 
be asking me that same question the first 
chance she gets. I’m afraid I can’t 
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They went to bed early in the evening, on tiptoe and 


Then, for half the night, Oliver sat on the bench on the old back porch and groaned and swore at regular intervals 


get out of that,” sighed Eileen. ‘Well, 
mother has gone without me, so I can 
climb back over the wall now.” 

“Are you sure she’s gone?” asked Oliver, 
rising reluctantly. 

Eileen dimpled. “That wasn’t the 
way you acted when I came,” she re- 
minded him. 

With the help of a bench he brought, she 
was soon over the wall. 

“I’m sorry I was cross,’ he told her 
through the U-shaped cleft. 

“Oh, that’s all right. I like to fight,” 
retorted the girl. ‘Thank you for helping 
me escape Mrs. Hanson’s luncheon.” 

Then she was gone. 

Oliver was a little dazed over the un- 
expected visitation. He wondered, poeti- 
cally, if Heaven hadn’t opened and dropped 
her through, until he remembered that her 
actions were not altogether angelic. 

The next evening, as the twins chased 
each other around the back-yard in a 
haphazard game of tag, Peter’s sharp eyes 
espicd a new, pink envelope lying in the 


grass. “Looky here, Paul,” he cried. 
“‘Here’s a letter with Oliver’s name on it. 
How do you suppose it got here?” 

They raced into the house and _ be- 
sieged Oliver with, ‘“Who’s it from?” 
and “What’s it about?” and “How did 
it get there?” 

A slow red crept into Oliver’s face. 
That little, pink ietter lying in his hand 
gave him the queerest sensation he had 
ever had in his life. “Oh, it’s just—why 
I must have dropped it out there yester- 
day. I wondered what had become of it.” 
He thrust it into a pocket. ‘Run along, 
fellows, I’ve got to do some figuring.” 

As soon as they were out of sight, he 
opened the letter. 

“Dear Oliver (he read): 

“Tsn’t it a pity Irving Street folks 
can’t quarrel right out loud as they do on 
Pine Street? We had a scrumptious fight 
at our house last night, and I wish you 
could have heard it. Mother led the 
attack, I defended my position valiantly, 
and father remained strictly neutral. Of 


course I was victorious, for I had her 
guns spiked before she even began. You 
can’t make people unlearn things. How- 
ever, Mrs. Lake, of private school fame, 
will receive a scorching letter today, de- 
manding to know why Andrew Paxton’s 
daughter was allowed to take a course in 
domestic science without a consultation 
with said daughter’s mother. I wonder if 
mother thought the ‘domestic arts’ on 
my monthly report meant painting sofa 
cushions? But ’twas a famous victory.’ 

“You must let me know, Oliver, when 
you get new work. 

“Here’s to the day when cooks may 
cook and painters paint in peace. 

“Your comrade-in-arms 
““EILEEN. 

Eileen found her answer the next morn- 
ing, wedged in the crevice in the wall. 
As it had been proved that the price of 
paint was not nearly so bad as painted, 
Mrs. Paxton had departed at ten o’clock 
to purchase her new spinet desk, after 
which she would (Continued on page 90) 
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DRECOLL 


One of the new quilted effects is seen in the 
brown cloky satin that is combined with plain 
satin in this smart coat from Drecoll, which 
is collared and cuffed with Kolinsky fur 


Matelassé is another of the new quilled satins, 
and Lelong makes of it a black costume with 
unusual collar and sleeves. It is worn with 
a black felt hat with green and black quills 


DRECOLL 





The Autumn Mode Forecasts Long Skirts, 
Lustrous Fabrics and New Shades 


Distinctly Russian in inspiration is a coat 
of black satin combined with gray caracul. 
Bands of corded satin finish hem and yoke and 
form panels that fall from the waist-line 


The Drecoll tailleur in the lower right- 
hand corner of the opposite page foretells 
continuance of the slender silhouette. It is 


of beige gabardine with self-colored stitching 


of Blue, Green and Brown 
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SUMMARY OF THE MODE 


The last minute news tells of the triumph of the 
long skirt for both day and evening, though s ports 
clothes will remain a practical length. Three- 
piece suits, particularly coat and dress, rather 
than cape and dress, will be worn. Sleeves are 
undecided—long, filted sleeves being favored in 
Paris, although flowing sleeves of Japanese 
influence are also shown. It is suggested that 
skirts, capes, and coats will show a circular tend- 
ency, but no agreement is reached on this. Mean- 
while, the silhouette remains the same with varia- 
tions of detail. Materials of a high luster, such 
as broadcloth, velvet, and all satin-finished fab- 


. rics will be much favored, though soft homespun 


weaves, such as Kasha, will still be greatly worn, 
particularly in high colors for sportswear 


autumn mode, and while Fashion 
hesitates to declare itself at such an 
early date, we are told in no uncertain 
voice several very important things. First, 
the skirts are going to be longer for both 
street and evening wear; and second, the 
silhouette will remain more or less the 
same, though there are indications that 
the circular tendency in skirts, coats, and 
capes will appear later in the season. 
This is particularly noticed in Jenny’s 
mid-season collection which showed a 
good many velvet models. Jenny features 
the two-toned frock, combining brown and 
red, brown and beige, black and white, and 
blue and brick red very successfully. 
Satin cloky and matelassé are two of the 
new silks with a quilted effect, that will 
be worn in the early autumn. On page 54 
Drecoll makes a charming coat of a com- 
bination of satin cloky and plain satin, 
while Lelong’s costume of matelassé is 
typical of the mode. Many of the new 
tailored frocks are made of silk alpaca in 


As brings the first hint of the 


A new wrap of cashmere gabardine, with a gray 
fur collar, is undecided whether to be coat 
or cape, but there is no indecision about its 
smariness. A fur pompon trims a black hat 


Reboux has given the unusual hat at the top 
of the page a wide brim of fine, black straw 
and a soft crown of black velvet which con- 
tinues in a fan-like drapery over the edge 





REBOUX 


The same lines that characterize the summer 
hats in straw reappear in fall hats in felt. 
The dark brown felt with a slightly curling 
brim has a:great bunch of dull, pink roses 


One of the new separate jackets in Paris’ 
favorite convoloulus olue is worn over a black 
skirt. A small, black felt hat has a bunch 
of convolyvulus at the side made of feathers 


A Jenny costume with the long, tight sleeve is 
of reseda green crépe de Chine embroidered 
in silver and black. A wide-brimmed hat de- 


pends on a single fur pompon for trimming 


black, white, or dark blue Tailored 
frocks of this fabric are especially smart in 
Paris this vear, and hats of alpaca are 
appearing daily. 

A new color—a very vivid blue, a little 
lighter in tone than royal blue—is being 
featured in hats, jackets, and trimmings, 
rather replacing the vivid red of the early 
season. The new, dark, rich greens also 
promise to be much worn, appearing alike 
in velvets, wools, and silks. Rich also is 
garnet, the new red, and this is also being 
used in a wool velvet—velours de Smyrne, 
which is an exceptionally pretty fabric. 


Hats for the New Season 


Colorful hats are being wern at present, 
and it seems to be the general opinion that 
they will continue in favor throughout the 
year. It is interesting to note that large 
hats, very similar to the styles that have 
been worn in crin and straw, are now made 
of felt. Very smart are those in brown or 
black, while mauve, which has been one of 
the foremost colors of the summer season, 
is also to be seen. They are trimmed as 
were the straws, with great bunches of 
flowers, particularly feather flowers, quills, 
orribbon. The feather flowers are made of 
plumage—soft, pink feather roses on a great 
shape of brown felt, vivid blue convolvulus 
on a small black hat, bunchy loops of 
bright yellow taffeta ribbon on a_ black 
hat, or wreaths of bright-colored quills. 

The felt used for hats now is velvety in 
texture, resembling suéde or duvetyn, and 
often matches the fashionable little jackets. 


Again Paris combines roses and felt in 

black hat worn at Longchamps, which has a 
brim slit at the right side. This is one of 
the favorite vagaries of Fashion this season 


A clever costume of black crépe Moroccain 
has a girdle of green crépe de Chine witi 
an appliqué of grapes in black, while th 
black hat appliqués the grape motif in green 
The slender crépe de Chine frock at the ea 
lreme right has a cascade drape that falls t 
low the hem, caught with a great enamel 
buckle at the watst-line, which is worn loi. 
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day and evening was the 
smartest wear. It is extraor- 
dinary how quickly we re- 
spond to Fashion’s whims, 
for the late summer fes- 
tivities show a large propor- 
tion of white frocks at the 
smartest resorts. This. is 
particularly true ef evening 
dresses, and though it is a 
fashion that is apt to be a 


Oi course. while we talk 
of autumn fashions in Au- 
gust, we must remember that 
the hottest month of the 
vear is here. Vacations are 
in full force. and the most 
serious question of the day is 
sports clothes. The sweater 
and skirt are still the most 
favored costume for out- 
door wear, and hand-knitted 
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sweaters are particularly little expensive in non-wash- 

: attractive. This summer able fabrics, there is a large 

was the gayest in color that choice of silks, crépes and or- 
J we have had for some years gandiesthat areaspractical as 
past. until Fashion  pro- they are charming, for they 
: claimed that white for both may be very easily laundered 


Two trains that go their own way 
are features of the slender frock, 
right center, which is of orchid, 
satin-finished crépe de Chine 


A princess direct from fairyland 

might have worn this golden dress 

! of gold cloth, gold lace flounces, 

and a double girdle of gold galon 
d 





The atelier of the Grand Duch- Lelong is again featuring self-col- 
esse Marie is responsible for the ored Russian embroidery on this 
beautiful gray and beige Russian gray crépe de Chine frock below, 


embroidery on @ beige crépe frock which has a long-waisted bodice 





The Jenny model is of green crépe with a velvet 
girdle falling over a flaring gore of green velvet. 
The lacquer red crépe de Chine (left) has an over- 
dress of black lace with one of the new scarf backs 
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THE NATIONAL SHOPPING SERVICE 


New Designs You May Knit For Yourself, and Youth- 


ful Hats That May Be Bought at Home 





CUPID JR. 


Specially designed for the jeune fille 
between 13 and 18, whom fashion once 
ignored, ts a felt hat in sports colors, 
with a corded taffeta brim. About $10 


A one-piece knitted suit is the ideal 
play suit for the years between 2 and 
6, and to complete the costume there is 
a fisherman’s tasseled cap to match 
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MADGE EVANS 


The simplicity that should character 
ize all youthful fashions is expressed 
in this smart model of genuine velour, 
that comes in 7 colors. About $7.50 







MODELS MADE WITH FLEISCHER YARNS. 






The high-necked, slip-on sweater is still 
first favorite with girls. This block 
design in two colors is equally attrac- 
tive with a light or dark background 







one can not but appreciate what the 

trademark has done for fashion. 
Take hats, for instance. Only a very 
short time ago the woman who was living 
in the outlying districts had to depend 
on the local milliner, who rarely saw the 
New York and Paris styles. Now all 
shops throughout the country are able 
to procure models bearing the style guar- 
anty of recognized New York houses, and 
women can purchase in their own districts 
with the assurance that they are getting 
the best fashion the city has to offer. 

The importance of fashion is also rec- 
ognized by the makers of fine knitting 
yarns, and every season they spend a 
great deal of time and money in creating 
new and original designs. 

How to Order 

For directions for making the knitted 
models on this page, address National 
Shopping Service, Good Housekeeping, 
enclosing a 2 cent stamp for reply. 

See the opposite page for instructions 
for buying hats. If, however, they are 
not procurable in your district, we are 
glad to buy them for you as we buy the 
models shown in the New York Shopping 
pages, but without the privilege of return. 


I LOOKING back over the past years, 





















Very attractive is a one-piece knitted 
dress for a litile girl, with quaint swan 
design in a contrasting shade, that 
matches bands at neck, sleeves, and hem 
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PHIPPS 


A smart duvelyn lai- 
lored hat, a élose 
security against the 
autumn winds, comes 
in whiie, black, navy 
or Delft blue, gray 
or coral. It can be 
bought for about 
$14.50 The wide- 
brimmed hat of 
Shirred velvet, softly 
encircled by flowers 
of matching feathers, 
costs about $28.50 
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First Autumn Fashions in Hats from Fifth Avenue 


That You May Purchase in Your Own Town 


Autumn is delightfully heralded by a close- 
fitting hat of felt in woodland brown, orchid, 
or sand color, with a flaring bow of the same 
material. It can be bought for about $22.50 


A chic little liat that features the smart black- 
and-white motif that Paris favors, is of black 
satin or velvet with an all-over design embroid- 
ered in white wool. Can be bought for about $25 


Taffeta and fell are leaders in sports fashions. 
Gray taffeta (left) is about $25, and the sand- 
colored felt (right) with brown velvel brim, about 
$ry. Both can be had in other sports shades 





Ask your dealer for 
the models on’ both 
these pages under their 
trademark names. If 
he does not carry 
them, write to Good 
Housekeeping Na- 
tional Shopping Serv- 
ice for the name of 
a dealer in your 
town or locality who 
either has them actu- 
ally in stock, or will 
order them for you 
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Tir CcoL-LeGct Geat 2 veer 
Suggestions That Will Help The Freshman to Enter 


Her New World Without Dismay 







These costumes and accessories have been se- 
lected with care and present excellent values. We 
will buy them for you upon receipt of re 
mittance. Good Housekeeping Shopping Service 


A charming going-away gift is a jade-colored 
pendant on a slim, black cord, $4.99. Fine- 
quality French imitation jade necklace, strung 
with knots between, with a tassel end, $6.95 


Two views of a three-piece flannel costume in 
navy blue, or gray. The braid-bouud slip-on 
frock suitable for class wear costs $22.50, or 
complete with patch-pocket coat, $42.50 


Tailored coat of imported, double-faced 
fleece in flecked, tweed colorings. Has 
semi-raglan sleeves. Collar and cuffs of 
reverse color—gray, rust or tan, $39.50 


T IS time to abandon the 
laziness of the long summer 
days, for September is lurk- 

ing only a month away, and with 
September comes the momentous 
day when the girl departs for 
school or college. Going away 
to school! There is a magic in 
the phrase that hints of adven- 
ture to the girl—adventure that 
will lead her into a dream world 
called “Independence.” 

Perhaps the most exciting thing 
about the preparations for going 
away is getting a whole new 
wardrobe at one time. In Sep- 
tember the girl should take away 
enough clothes to last at least 
until the Christmas holidays. 
In some schools, a uniform is 
still required for every-day wear, 
but none of the women’s colleges 
and but few of the larger boarding 
schools still insist on this. The 
general custom of wearing sim- 
ple sports clothes has made a 


uniform unnecessary, as the — 
60 








Imported vicuna scarf, 1872, rose, tan, 
gray, brown or copen striped in con- 
trasting shade, $7.95 . Felt hat with silk 
rosette, navy, brown, rose, gray, $12.75 


modern girl is inclined to err on 
the side of too much informality 
in clothes rather than that of 
over elaboration. 

Sports clothes are the most 
important part of this wardrobe. 
She must have a quantity of 
these, although they need not 
all be new. Sports clothes held 
over from the summer will do 
nicely for the early fall, for it is 
generally the custom on _ the 
campus to wear light clothes 
until the weather necessitates 
the warmer tweed suits. White 
flannel or tub skirts and simple 
blouses, topped with sweaters, 
are always the best and most 
popular fashion. When Novem- 
ber comes, the white skirt is 
supplanted by one of heavy 
material in the serviceable plaids 
of the soft wood colorings so much 
affected by the college girl, or by 
the tweed suit. With this she 
still wears her tailored blouses 
and the inevitable _ slip-over 
sweater. Tailored shirts of 
smooth-finished silk such as ha- 
butai or radium are the most 
satisfactory and economical, as 
they stay fresh longer then cotton 
blouses. A simple frock of serge, 
flannel, jersey, tweed, or some 
other comfortable fabric will pro- 
vide a welcome change from the 
skirt-blouse-sweater combination, 
and with this one wears a service- 
able top-coat of the favorite polo 
or chinchilla cloth, or perhaps 
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one of the smart, new English 
mixtures. A sports hat—“bat- 
ting hat” in campus parlance— 
that will withstand sun and wind 
and rain, low-heeled shoes, 
woolen stockings, and a floating 
scarf—complete a costume that 
the American schoolgirl has 
adopted almost as a uniform. 
And now for more formal occa- 
sions. Miss Freshman journeys 
from home in a neat tailored suit 
and smart little hat which are 
carefully hung away in the back 
of the closet after she arrives, 
and brought out on such great 
occasions as faculty teas, matinees 
in the near-by cities, and week- 
end house parties. Then she 
should have one or two simple 
silk dresses—one preferably dark 
in color—to wear at Sunday din- 
ner and upon other informal 
occasions for which there is no 
possible excuse for sports clothes. 
And last but not least, an evening 
dress or two of chiffon or silk 
ciépe. If one dress is low-necked, 
the other might have an oval 
neck and short sleeves,*and be 
more of a dinner frock, and it 
is well to remember that silver 
slippers and stockings’ are the 
best choice for evening wear, as 
they will match all your frocks. 
It is safer to depend on dainty 
materials and color for effect than 
on elaborate trimming. This 
applies particularly to the frocks 








Round-collared blouse on the left, of fine 
quality Habutat silk, with tucked front and 
plaited edgings, $7.50. The blouse with the 
tuxedo collar is also of Habutai silk, $8.50 


The crépe de Chine frock (left) in navy, beige, 
black, or periwinkle blue, with a wrap panel 
skirt, has a simple trimming of hand-made roses. 
For informal wear. Sizes 14 to 20 years. $29.50 


A graceful georgette crépe evening dress 
over silk is prettily finished with roses 
of self-material. It can be had in coral, jade, 
white, or black. Sizes 14 to 20 years, $29.50 


Lamb’s wool interlining makes a charming 
taffeta boudoir coat (center), a _ practical 
gown for the coldest morning. It comes in 
French blue, rose, peach, or black. $15.75 


Pure silk umbrella in green, purple, navy, 
garnet, brown, or black, $3.95. Purse, French 
moire, black or navy, $4.95. Black or gray dyed 
wolf scarf, $25. Capeskin pull-on gloves, $3.75 


for day wear, where elaborate 
beaded and embroidered effects 
are out of place on young girls. 

Underthings for the school 
girl depend on where and how 
thev are laundered. If the col 
lege laundry is used, they should 
be of the simplest and sturdiest 
variety, but if the girl is lucky 
enough to have a family to whom 
she may conveniently express her 
laundry every week, they may 
be as dainty as is consistent with 
practicability and good taste. 
An absolutely essential article is 
a warm bathrobe, and where it 
can be afforded, one or two pretty 
kimonos will prove a comfort 
and pleasure. 

These are the essentials of the 
wardrobe. In addition, the 
pretty summer dresses still in 
good condition may find a place 
for wear in the evening. |The 
light-colored crépe de Chine dress 
or the georgette of two shades of a 
color give the pretty “feminine” 
dress, which the wise college girl 
would do well not to overlook. 

After all, it is comparatively 
simple to have the right sort of 
clothes. But there are a number 
of things which are vitally im- 
portant to a schoolgirl’s happi- 
ness, which she usually’does not 
know she needs until after she 
reaches her destination. Then 
she buys them there, which is 
often an (Continued on page 132) 
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Decorative metal book-ends, with a 
green or bronze finish, represent — the 
beautiful Lincoln memorial thet was 
recently «unveiled in Washington. $5 





A neat alarm clock standing 234 inches 


high, finished in copper, gilt, gun- 
metal or nickel, with a radium dial, 
costs $4.47, or with a plain dial, $3.75 
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Good bath towels, 23x44, cost $7.50 per dozen; pure linen 
hand towels as illustrated, 1914x35, $9 per dozen, 
but a good quality cotton towel with a woven blue 
or red border can be bought for $2.25 a dozen 













A metal desk set has the advantage of withstanding 
the vicissitudes of a college existence. This one, 
of etched brass, consisting of ink well, pen tray, 
perpetual calendar, blotter, knife and pad, is $12.50 
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A useful floor lamp (center) has 
movable socket that allows the light 
to be adjusted to any angle, and 
a sliding arm that is adjustable to 
any height Complete with  parch- 
ment paper shade banded in blue, gold, 
mulberry, red, green or black, $7.50 


Useful Accessories That Will Make Delightful Gifts 
For the Girl Who Is Going Away to College 
























This good-sized nickel- plated chafing 
dish costs $10, and a_ nickel-plated 
spirit kettle and stand (not illustrated) 
holding about a quart, costs $9 





Domestic chintz striped in saxe, rose, 
green, yellow or lavender, 65 cents 
per yard. Imported linen with a pas- 
toral design on cream ground, $1.80 


Button-holed linen scarfs in blue, yellow or rose, 36-inch, 
$1.25; 45-inch, $1.50; 54-inch, $1.75. Table cloth, 
36x36 inches, $2. Embroidered cream linen, same lengths, 
$2.50, $2.75 and $2.85. Table cloth, 30x30 inches, $2.85 


A tea set consisting of 6 cups and saucers, 6 plates, tea 
pot, sugar bowl and cream jug, hasa vivid flower 
design, $13.50. Week-end suitcase of black 
enamel duck, leather bound and strapped, $7.50 





The articles on this page have been 
carefully selected and we are glad to 
buy them for you on receipt of check 
or money order. Trans portation 
free on all articles except book ends, 
and tea sel. Write to the Good House- 
keeping Shopping Service, New York 
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4 black oilcloth 
beach set (A-1), 
consisting of 
apron and cus hion 
is embroidered in 
blue and white 
cross-stitch. Mr. 
and Mrs. Patch- 
work Chicken 
decorate the white 
pockets thal match 
the bib and cuffs 
of a yellow 
gingham pantie 
frock (A-2) 








The windmil! 
pantalette dress 
and cap, right 
center (A-3), 
are of plain and 
checked blue 
gingham with 
blue and white 
patch-work wind- 
mills. Lazy daisy 
stitch and French 
knots combine in 
the embroidery on 
the dotted Swiss 
frock (A-4) 


NEW DESIGNS FOR SUMMER FROCKS 
Youthful Fashions That Follow the Vogue of Embroidery 


Needlework by Anne 


Orr 


Dress Designs by Mary H. LeSueur 


Satin-stitch embroidery in Slavic colorings 
is a delightful finish to the organdy collar 
and cuffs bound with check silk, on a navy 
blue crépe de Chine afternoon frock (A-5) 


Of blue éponge are the cape and hat of this 
Sporls suil, and the blue and white crépe 
dress has collar, cuffs and hem of the same ma- 
lerial, embroidered with white wool roses (A-6) 





HIS summer sees embroidery en- 

joying a vogue such as it has not 

known for seasons past. There is 

an individuality about it that no other 

ornamentation can give, and when you 

are your own embroiderer, there is no limit 
to the delightful effects obtainable. 

One of the strongest features has been 
the revival of interest in the peasant em- 
broidery, in the brilliant and decorative 
colors of native lands. Of this type of 
design is the Bulgarian embroidery of 
black, red, yellow, and blue, with touches 
of dark green, on the white frock at the 
extreme lower right. The same Slavic 
combination of colors is used in the collar 
of the navy blue crépe de Chine. 

Cross-stitch in blue and white is used 
on the oilcloth beach set, and patchwork, 
which always makes an interesting decora- 
tion, is seen on the two pantalette frocks in 
the center. Both of these are unusual, and 
the windmill dress carries out the windmill 
effect in its slashed skirt. The young 
woman who wears a wool embroidered 
sports dress with matching cape and hat is 
very much in the forefront of fashion. 


How to Order 


Write to Anne Orr, Goop HouseKEEp- 
ING, for hot-iron patterns for the embroid- 
ery designs, which come in three groups: 
No. 1801, cross-stitch for beach set (yel- 
low), 15c; No. 1802, wool embroidery for 
sports dress (yellow), 15c; No. 1803, in- 
cludes daisy design, satin-stitch design, 
patchwork chickens and windmills, design 
for dotted Swiss frock and Bulgarian cross- 
stitch, 35c; or all three groups, 60c com- 
plete. Paper patterns, A-1, A-2, A-3, A-4, 
2 to 6 years, and A-5, A-6, A-7, A-8, 6 to 12 
years, 30c each. Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
Fashion Service, 119 W. goth St., New York. 


The yellow crépe one-piece dress below, with 
black binding on neck, sleeves, hem, and waist, 
has a charming daisy design also in black, with 
quaint flowers of rickrack braid (A-7) 


The white linen frock below, with Bulgarian 
cross-stitch embroidery in vivid peasant colors, 
has a straight panel effect. It is specially 
designed to give slender lines (A-8) 






























































A SIMPLE COURSE 


IN DRESSMAKING 


How to Make the Smart Self-Finishes—Bias Bindings, 
Bound Buttonholes, and Bound Pockets 


XCLUSIVE and artistic clothing found 

in the smart shops, which are so often 

out of the reach of many, can be made 
by the average woman for herself, if she 
will give some thought and time to learn- 
ing how to give the touches which lend 
distinction to the better-class garments. 
Bias strips are used more than any 
other one thing in decorative self-trimming. 


Figs. rand 2 show 
the correct method 
of folding and 
measuring mate- 
rial in order to 
find the true bias 
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Fig. 2 


Figs. 3, 4,and 5 show 
how the bias strips 
should be prepared 
for joining and the 
right way to join them 


A little mathematics and more patience 
will reduce the labor of cutting and joining 
bias trimmings. The following scheme 
holds in the cutting of any true bias, in 
any width, and is well worth the time it 
takes to master it. 

Take a piece of paper 12x18 inches. 
For convenience think of the left-hand 
corner as A. Measure off four inches from 
A on each edge and mark. Lay a vard- 


Beginning at B, measure out on diagonal 
several widths, say one inch wide, and 
mark. Lay yardstick on point C, parallel 
to line through B, and mark. This can be 
done on cloth. If the material is not firm, 
it will stretch, and the lines will deviate 
from a true bias. It is safer to test for 
every strip with the cardboard marker 
made in Lesson 1. Keep either this 
diagram or your paper model for reference. 

When the material has some body, a 
simpler way is to straighten the cut end 
and fold it over on the selvage until the 
crosswise threads are exactly parallel to 
the lengthwise threads (Fig. 2). Press 
down fold, which is a true.bias, and pin at 
edges. From center of fold make a chalk 
line to opposite ‘corner. Mark off de- 
sired widths and proceed as before. This 
method reduces the marking by half, as 
the cutting. is through two thicknesses 
of the material. (Fig. 2). 

It is easy to join bias strips if you always 
remember. to. sew. lengthwise. ends_ to 
lengthwise ends and crosswise ends to 
crosswise. Even striped materials with 
a right and wrong side will work out this 
way (Fig. 3). However it is better to do 
all the piecing on lengthwise ends, for the 
warp threads are firmer, and there is less 
stretching. This can be done when both 
ends on each piece are lengthwise (Fig. 3). 
Cutting a triangle from the crosswise 
ends of the bias makes the threads all run 
the same way, and there is no difficulty in 
matching even if material is striped. Lay 
two lengthwise ends together, right sides 
in, lapping and extending edges the width 
of the seam (Fig. 4). Press seam open 
and trim off points (Fig. 5). 

In calculating additional material for 
use in bias trimming, we measure on the 
selvage because a bias is longer at the 
selvage. By actual measurement, one- 
inch bias strips are 13 inches wide on the 
selvage; two-inch strips, 234 inches wide 
on the selvage; and so on. This is quite 
an important item if we are using many 
lengths of bias or if it is very wide. 

This true bias is used for facing, binding, 
banding, piping ruffles, etc., on all kinds 
of clothing for women and children. We 
can make a kimono from the breakfast 
coat pattern developed in Lesson 2, and 
face the neck, sleeves, and fronts with a 
six-inch bias, which will be 234 inches 
wide after it is folded over and sewed to 
the garment. If left as an extension, it 
forms the lap, or turn it back like a 
Tuxedo. In like manner we can make 
attractive, one-piece, kimono house dresses 





stick across the corner 
and connect the marks 
witha chalk line. Findthe 
center of this line and call 
it B. Place the vardstick 
on A and B and draw a 
line of indefinite length. 
Now we can mark off any 
number of bias strips any 
width on this diagonal 
line, for it will be a true 
bias when made on cloth, 
as illustrated (Fig. 1) 
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Fig. 13 


Applying the methods of 
the bound buttonhole to 
making a bound pocket 


from ginghams, percales, cretonnes, ctc., 
and finish the belt, pockets, and neck with 
bias trimming with interesting results. 


Bound Buttonholes 


The most attractive and by far the most 
difficult self-trimmings, if one does not know 
just how to make them, are the bound 
buttonholes and bound or slash pockets, 


Bound button- 
holes giveatai- 
lored appear- 
ance to any 
frock. Figs. 8 
to 10 show 
preparation 
and making 





which are’ merely large bound buttonholes 
with pockets sewed to the under side. 
There are many ways of binding pockets 
and buttonholes. One easy, practical way 
is to mark the position and size on the 
garment with chalk or colored thread. 
Cut a binding strip (true bias is best, 
though straight or lengthwise is used), 
three inches wide and two inches longer 
than the buttonhole. Place center ol 
binding on line for 
buttonhole, right sides 
together and one inch 
extending beyond each 
end. Baste and mark 
(Fig. 6). Stitch straight 
across the ends and as 
far from the mark as you 
wish to have the -width 
of the binding. Draw 
threads through and te, 
Fig. 7 (a). With sharp 
(Continued on page 156) 
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come such a foe as party organization. 


The Po 


HAT is the difference, Senator, 
between a political leader and a 
political boss?” a heckler once 
sarcastically demanded at a 

public meeting of the late Senator Boies 

Penrose, who should have known the 

answer if any man did, since, following in 

the footsteps of his master, Quay, one of 
the greatest political bosses of America, he 
had held the destinies of the State of 

Pennsylvania in the hollow of his hand for 

over a score of years. 

“You want to know the difference?” 
said Penrose dryly. ‘Well, I’ll tell you. 
The difference is simply a difference in the 
point of view. A man’s friends call him a 
leader. His enemies call him a boss.” 

A laugh greeted this sally, and ‘the 
heckler was silenced. Nevertheless, it 
was a pertinent question, and the reply— 
the reply of one of the most reactionary 
of the Old Guard left in the Senate—was 
fairly wide of the truth and disingenuous 
in the extreme. For the difference be- 
tween a political leader and a political boss 
does not depend in the slightest on whether 
it is a friend or an enemy speaking. That 
Is pure balderdash and moonshine. It 
depends—as none knew better than the 
astute Senator himself—upon the quality 
of the man’s own deeds. “By their fruits 
ye shall know them” holds as good today 
as the day it was first uttered. That still 
is the only acid test of all public as well as 
private endeavor—honorable senators to 


It is absurd to conceive that women, new-comers in the political arena, should in the very first round over- 
And yet nothing less than this miracle has been expected of them 


Machine 


Frazer 


rittes! 
y Elizabeth 


Illustration by 
Herbert M. Stoops 


the contrary notwithstanding. A political 
leader wields* his power as a guardian 
wields his authority, as a trust for the good 
of the legatees, who in this case are the 
people. His acts, if they could be melted 
down in a crucible as one melts down ore in 
order to determine the presence of precious 
metal, would assay a goodly percentage of 
pure gold. The community and state in 
which he lives and exercises his political 
influence are the better: for his having 
been on earth. His life has added some- 
thing to the common sum of happiness. 
That is the real political leader—a man 
who dedicates his superior strength, intel- 
ligence, magnetism, and mastery over men 
to useful service. There are, fortunately, 
thousands of such real leaders in both 
political parties, striving, untiring and 
undismayed, for better things—for an 
America which shall approach in actuality 
a little closer to that great ideal democracy 
which is the goal of all our aspirations and 
our dreams. 

That is the real political leader, standing 
strong and steady as a lighthouse on the 
firm foundation of his deeds. These are 
the Lincolns, the Hoovers, the Franklin K. 
Lanes of the world. Opposed to leaders 
of this unselfish type is the boss, a man 
often equipped with a fine brain and 


further endowed with magnetism, charm, 
and the ability to sway and govern men. 
These are the basic, elemental human 
qualities which lift a man to successful 
leadership over his fellows. They are the 
qualities possessed in a high degree by 
practically all the great men of action in 
history—bandits, baron robbers, imperial 
emperors, revolutionists, crusaders, prime 
ministers, pretenders, and popes. This 
ability to influence and rule men is an 
inherent quality, a gift. What a man 
does with that ability once he has climbed 
into power, whether he employs it unself- 
ishly for the good of all, or selfishly to 
maintain in office himself and his clique, 
determines whether he is a real leader or 
merely a political boss. 

It is, however, a hard, thorny, thankless 
job to work for that intangible abstraction 
called “good government.” There’s piti- 
fully little money in it for the honest, 
strong, versatile, talented man—and plenty 
of jeers and kicks. Such a one may, 
indeed, lay up an incorruptible treasure in 
Heaven, but he gains precious little on 
earth. He usually leaves a meager life- 
insurance to his widow, and his sons have 
to work their way through college. This 
path proves too rocky, too barren, and too 
steep for the political boss even though he 
may originally have started out upon his 
career with good intentions. The price of 
honor is too high. He chooses the easiest 
way. He collects around him men of small 
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him men of small caliber, weaker will—in 
short, his creatures, his henchmen, persons 
who are subservient, serviceable, ‘avail- 
able,” a word which, in political parlance, 
means that they'll do as they’re bid. This 
body of men the boss organizes and fuses 
together niuch as a football coach organizes 
his team in order to secure efficiency; he 
gives them oflices, blinks at, condones, or 
secretly supports graft in the various de- 
partments, and in general makes “party 
loyalty” financially worth while. For it is 
significant that none of these gentlemen are 
in office for their health. Sometimes they 
can be bought cheap. Sometimes they 
come high. Sometimes the sale is direct; 
sometimes it is indirect and tortuous. 
Thus comes into being what is popularly 
known as a political machine. 

Such a machine is a very ancient 
institution. It is by no means indigenous 
to America. It has flourished wherever 
there have been bold, strong, predatory 
men, autocrats and tyrants, clever enough 
to organize around themselves a_ band 
which acts as a unit to harry and prey 
upon an innocent and unorganized com- 
munity. Such men are comorants, and 
the community is their carcass, their 
“meat,” as the slang phrase goes. His- 
tory abounds in instances of such cormo- 
rants. The bandit barons in their strong- 
holds of medieval Germany, the petty 
princes of the Italian Palatinate, the 
Piussian militaristic clique of Germany 
which precipitated the World War, and 
the present autocratic régime of Lenine in 
Russia—all these are, at bottom, nothing 
but machines, stealing away the power of 
the people. Thus the machine is in essence 
the abrogation of democracy. And the 
political bosses who manipulate it for their 
own private ends are in essence outlaws— 
direct descendants of those 
old robber barons who 


body of the normal individual, intrench 
themselves, feed upon him, and begin to 
break down his natural resistance, so also 
do bosses with their machines bore into 
the sound bodies of the political parties 
and begin to feed upon their health and 
strength. 

A “machine,” then, in plain language, is 
a disease in the body of the party organi- 
zation which harbors it. It is a sore spot, 
an infection, a source of corruption and 
ill-health, an imbedded parasite, a deadly 
bacillus feeding upon the political system. 
Left to itself, it will spread and poison and 
devour the entire organization. And yet 
the machines and the bosses who have 
thus intrenched themselves at certain 
spots upon the body of the party organi- 
zations—and more particularly in the 
municipalities—have the extreme _hardi- 
hood and insolence to proclaim that they 
themselves are the Democratic or the 
Republican party, whereas the real truth 
is that they are only the disease infecting 
that party. It is as if a tuberculosis 
bacillus which had taken up its residence 
on the lower right lobe of Mr. Jones’s lungs 
should suddenly announce to the world 
that he himself is Mr. Jones! Perhaps, 
when he has eaten enough of Mr. Jones, he 
may truthfully make that assertion. But 
it will be readily perceived that Mr. Jones 
owes no particular loyalty to the squatter 
who has sneaked in and staked out a claim 
on his anatomy, and he will be perfectly 
justified in calling up all the resources of 
his system to oust the intruder. 

It is necessary, then, first of all, in order 
successfully to fight a machine, that women 
shall recognize it for what it is—a disease. 
A disease breaking down and corrupting 
the healthy party organization wherever 
it occurs; breeding dishonesty and bad 





Machine 


For the bosses, those disingenuous disease 
germs, have asserted to the women that 
they themselves are Mr. Jones! And 
speaking in the name of Mr. Jones, the; 
harp on party loyalty. Party loyalty to a 
disease, forsooth! They decry—and well 
they may—nonpartisan. cooperation. 
They urge women to stay inside their own 
party lines. They speak, in short, as if 
they were the rightful spokesmen of the 
party organizations, instead of being mere- 
ly bad, disease-producing microbes. 

It is manifest that women voters must 
pay no heed to the voice of the machine, 
because it is the voice, not of the healthy, 
normal party organization, but of disease 
striving to prolong its own vicious existence. 
If it chances to be a Republican machine, 
Democratic women will naturally vote 
against it; and Republican women must, 
for until they can get rid of that diseased 
condition on the body of their own party, 
they themselves will have no_ political 
power. For disease fights only for itself 
and to overcome health. In shaping up a 
campaign, then, against an existing ma- 
chine, the first step is to recognize the 
enemy for what it is—a disease to which 
neither obedience nor party loyalty are 
due. For true party loy alty, as I pointed 
out ina previous article, consists in making 
the party organization express the charac- 
ter and the conscience of the people, and 
if the party contains a diseased spot which 
is spreading corruption, the first task re- 
quired of decent citizenship is to get rid 
of the disease. This is no mere figure of 
speech. It is prosaic, sober fact. A 
machine is a political disease on the body 
of the party organization, which prevents 
normal, healthy functioning of the same. 
And as a disease it must be recognized, 
before it can be properly treated. 

The second factor of suc- 
cess in the campaign is coali- 











swooped down upon an un 
offending countryside and | 
bore off everything in sight. 
The tyrants and robber bar- 
ons belong back in the Mid- 
dle Ages. The bosses flourish | 
in 1922. There are centuries | 
between them, but their 
aims, ambitions, and modus 
operandi remain the same. 
The men change, but the 
type is eternal. 
plunderers per se. 

So much for the family- 
tree of the modern political 
boss. He has an ancient and 
disreputable pedigree. What 
makes these bosses of the 
machines they operate so ex- 
tremely difficult to deal with 
practically is the fact that 
they have imbedded them- 








selves deeply at various spots i= ————— 


inthe body of the partv organ 

izations, and to attack them 

seems very like attacking the integrity of 
the parties themselves. This, of course, is 
not true—any more thanit is true that 
in curing a disease a doctor is attack- 
ing the person who is afflicted with 
the disease. It is not the body of 
the person, but the malady, the para- 
sitic germs which have fastened upon 
that body and created an abnormal con- 
dition of ill-health, which the doctor is 
seeking to exterminate. And just as 
noxious germs fasten themselves upon the 


Discovering 


O YOU realize that what we know about God is 
That Adam 
knew very little about God, but passed that little on? | 
| -that Abraham made a discovery and passed it on? i! 
| -then Jacob, and Moses, and David, and Isaiah, | 


the result of a series of discoveries? 


God 


To understand {| 


Basil King has | 
about the discovery of 


It begins in September 


tion. Women of both or- 
ganizations must join hands 
and hearts, sink party 
| differences for the moment, 
organize along biparti- 
| san lines, and form them- 
| selves into a solid, wes 
block. For this purpose, 

is well to use whatever non- 
political and social clubs as 
| are already in existence in the 


They are i and Jeremiah, and Daniel, and finally Christ, who | community in order to lose 
|| summed up in Himself the complete knowledge of 

| God and passed on to us perhaps all that a mortal \| 
can comprehend of the Infinite? 

this is to understand many things about the Bible | 

that have heretofore been puzzling—to have a greater 
reverence for the Book of Books. 
written a series of articles 

God that will, we think, prove a compass and a 
guide to readers of the Bible. 


neither energy nor time. For 
the machine, it should be re- 
| membered, already possesses 
a definite number of advan- 
tages over the more or less 
scattered and__ indifferent 
forces of righteousness ar- 
rayed on the opposite side. 
In the first place, it is in- 
trenched in power, and pos 
session is nine points of the 











faith; spreading political putrefaction on 
all sides like the malignant growth that it 
is. Without this clean-cut recognition of 
the essential nature of the machine as a 
disease, a parasitic growth—and without 
an equally clean-cut determination to treat 
it as such to the bitter end until it is killed 
and the body of the organization containing 
it is cured—the women are going to be led 
astray in voting where machines are in 
power. In fact, in certain ‘municipal 
elections, they have already been so misled. 


law. In the second place, it is 

better organized than its foe. 
It has been found to be financially worth 
while to be well-organized. In some of 
the larger cities the machines possess such 
finely-articulated skeletons of organization 
that they have made the proud boast 
that they could remain out of power for 
twenty years and then come back in full 
strength. It costs money—the money of 
the taxpayer—to maintain a finely-skel- 
etonized, subterranean organization like 
that. But bosses are willing to spend 
money to keep (Continued on page 100) 
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“TI can kill myself working if I want to,” she blazed. 
The one they called Charley had to lay his brush down to laugh 


Every one of them. 


That seemed 


Ss FF & tea. 


Setting 


HE was annoyed, as she hurried 
with breakfast, to hear the paint- 
ers’ voices in the garden beneath 
her kitchen window. 

They were to begin at eight. But here 
they were, and it was still seven minutes 
to eight. She hurried to iron Mary’s tie 
and do up Ronald’s sandwiches, while she 
set her husband’s coffee back to keep warm 
and timed his coddled eggs, while she 
wrote an excuse for David, expecting every 
minute to hear the three painters’ steps on 
the cellar stair. 

They had not appeared. Yet a hurried 
glance from her window, as she mixed the 
pancake flour and put on extra hot water 
for grandmother, told her that they were 
ready and in their working clothes. They 
were admiring her roses. 

Then one appeared up her cellar stairs. 
Behind him, another. Behind him came 
the third. As the clock struck eight. 

Nervously she faced them, with the 
pancake-turner in her hand. Did they 
ever begin before eight? 

They were shocked. 

“We ain’t allowed, ma’am,” said the 
painter in charge of the job, as he passed 
through to his work. He had an intelli- 
gent air. 

And as they passed on to their work 
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up-stairs, she leaned an instant at the open 
kitchen window. The sunlight promptly 
enfolded her; the roses climbing up the 
house stretched to touch her hand. And 
if it was seven minutes to eight—and 
work to be done— 

You did not do it. 
minutes to eight. 

At seven minutes to eight, with a whole 
day’s work before you, you had seven 
minutes. At seven minutes to eight, a 
song-sparrow suddenly assured her in a 
burst of rapture from the swaying clothes- 
line, the world was at its loveliest. 

Her thoughts swayed with the swaying 
bird in the sunlight—at seven minutes to 
eight—with all your work to be done—her 
thoughts swayed with the long branches 
of the roses curving with their weight of 
flowers—at seven minutes to eight, you 
had seven minutes. 

The song-sparrow, unable to contain 
himself a second longer, poured out his 
joy and mounted on swift wing. 

And she turned the pancakes. Awake, 
alert, expectant of an impending revela- 
tion. 


Not at seven 
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to amuse the painters. 


N “G 


Wrongs 


Down in the garden, gathering beans 

for dinner, she heard a step on the 
path and, looking up, saw the first of the 
painters who were at work in her house. 
As she stood erect, he passed her, touching 
his straw hat, in his street clothes, going 
down the path to the garden gate. 

“Good-night,” said the painter. 

The sun in the sky shone down on them 
as the second painter came down the 
garden path. 

“Good-night,”’ said the second painter. 

And she stood aside a little, in astonish- 
ment, for the third painter was coming. 

They had stopped. 

She glanced at her wrist-watch. It 
was 4:30. 

She finished gathering the beans, took 
them in and prepared them, sprinkled the 
clothes for the next day’s ironing, called 
up Mary’s music teacher about her lesson, 
and got her mending and sat down on the 
porch until it should be time to put the 
potatoes on. 

Perhaps it had just happened that way. 
Their stopping, she meant. 

The next day she was washing out a 
few pieces in the bathroom, and as she 
turned the faucet off, she heard a sudden 
silence in the house. The soft swish of 
brushes, the (Continued on page 115) 
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It will be a sorry day for the nation when to live and work in the country 

no longer appeals to those who have the initiative to cope with nature and 
the spirit to appreciate its beauty. The cultured farm home has too great 
_a value for us ever to look with equanimity upon the prospect of its passing 
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and the 


Mary Meek Atkeson 


UR home farm lies in a broad and 
fertile valley through which run the 
shining rails of one of the great rail- 
road thoroughfares between the East 

and the West, and when I was a child I was 
fascinated by the great passenger trains which 
every few hours went roaring by with their 
loads of human freight. In the daytime I ran 
to climb the big front gate to see them pass, 
and if I was awake at night I sat up in bed to 
see the bright, flashing comet which was the 
midnight express. ‘Who are all these people 
on the trains,” I asked myself, “‘and where are 
they going?” But my childish imagination 
simply could not picture a world big enough 
to hold them all. I felt that they must have 
come from another planet to whirl thus past 
our farmyard gate, and belong to a race ot 
people very different from the home folks that 
I knew. 

And sometimes, when I had grown quite 
weary of conjecturing about them, I turned to 





look at myself from their point of view. I 
wondered what they were thinking of the 
little girl in the blue gingham dress, of the big 
front gate and the grove of trees, the huge 
barns and the o!d brick farmhouse—as they 
swept past our door. This was far too much 
for my imagination, also, but it was such a 
fascinating game that even yet, whenever I 
think of the farm people, I begin again to 
wonder what the people of the crowded cities 
are thinking about us. 

Probably the men and women of the cities 
are not greatly impressed by our rolling fields 
and scattered houses—the wealth of the city 
is packed into such small spaces that our 
natural wealth must seem thin and unimpor- 
tant. And they do not see at all those intan- 
gible things which are the greatest value of 
thefarm home. There is our farm, for instance. 
It is much more than its acres of wheat and 
timber and pasture lands. It was not only my 
birthplace, but the birthplace of my father, 
also. Many an evening around the sitting- 
room fire I heard the romantic story of how, 
long ago, my grandfather came down the river 
with all his little savings in his pocket, looking 
for a spot upon which to found his home and his 
fortune. So many miles had he gone, he had 
begun to fear that in: all this western world 
there was no place he could enjoy—when sud- 
denly the big steamer upon which he was travel- 
ing rounded a bend in the river, and there 
among the friendly hills was a lovely valley, 
rich green with the lush grasses of new-cleared 
lands, and he knew in his heart that he had 
found his home at last. (Continued on page 146. 


The daily sight of placid things like these is to some the utmost boredom; to others it is an inspiration 


that leads to achievement of the kind that seems to prove the country home is better than we think 
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Deer hunting on horseback proves the most exciting event in one’s camping career 


The Camp Fires Welcoming Glow 


The 


Institute 


Commends 


By Velma Comstock 


It 


to You 


top, the frying-pan equipped with 





HIS article is intended 
neither for the stalwart 
young hiker who camps 


happily and indefinitely 
with an outfit of one blanket, 
six raisins, and a handful of cook- 
ies, nor for the luxury-loving 
camper who takes along every- 
thing from a French chef to a 
spring bed. Rather it is to guide 
out of a large experience those 
who are ready and willing to dis- 
pense with all luxuries, but still 
desire a reasonable amount of 
comfort. 
I have made many trips both on 









i desnc Department of Cookery is 
glad to announce that the kitchen 
laboratory has been remodeled and 
greatly enlarged to meet the growing 
demands of Goop HousEKEEPING read- 
ers who have come to depend upon our 
service. Use these pages, the results 
of our efforts, as often as you can, and 
if we can be of special assistance to you, 
address inquiries to the Department of 
Cookery, Goop HovusekEEPING INsTI- 
TUTE, 105 West 39th Street, New 


folding handles goes over these, 
and the mixing pans are laid 
bottom side up on top. The en- 
tire outfit goes into a close-fitting 
canvas sack and takes up an 
unbel evably small space. Such 
outfits may be purchased com- 
plete in sporting goods houses 
or be purchased separately and 
arranged in somewhat the same 
manner. I would suggest alum- 
inum as light and durable for the 
utensils. Buy pots with bail han- 
dles, as they take up less room 
and are more easily handled over 


horseback and in automobiles 
throughout California and 
Nevada. Camping with pack 
horses enables one to reach better country, 
but is difficult for the inexperienced. The 
automobile has made camping possible for 
all. But there are many who do not know 
just what to take in the way of equipment 
and food, nor how to use what they do 
take. So it is to the ardent but inexpe- 
rienced camper that I offer my help. 
Since economy of space and ease of trans- 
portation are the largest factors to be con- 
sidered in selecting the camper’s outfit, it 
is advisable to carry only those cooking 
utensils which are absolutely necessary. 
The following list I consider sufficient 
cooking equipment for a party of five: 
Three pots of graduated size, three covers 
to fit ie pots, two frying-pans, one coffee 


York City, always enclosing a stamp 


pot, ten aluminum or tin cups, five alumi- 
num or tin plates, five knives, five forks, 
ten teaspoons, three tablespoons, one can 
opener, four pans for mixing, serving, and 
dishwashing, one reflecting oven, one cake 
griddle, one small hatchet or axe,.two large 
knives, three or four dish towels, and a 
piece of mosquito netting to cover meat 
or other food. If one desires, a piece of 
oilcloth about four feet square for a table- 
cloth may be carried, rolled on a stick to 
prevent cracking. Also do not forget a 
goodly supply of matches. There is a 
patented outfit consisting of three cooking 
pots, nesting one into the other. The coffee 
pot fits into the innermost of these and the 
cups in the coffee pot. The plates lie on 





a camp fire. A handy pot-hook 
can be made from the crotch of 

n alder or willow tree. Dutch 
ovens are excellent, but sometimés heavy 
to carry. Reflecting ovens made of tin are 
light, compact, and comparatively easy to 
use. In our oven, we have successfully 
baked hot breads of various sorts, cakes, 
macaroni, fish, and have even roasted game. 

Since our camping trips are usually semi- 
hunting trips and our guns and rods sup- 
ply us with fish and game, we do not in- 
clude any meats except bacon in the list 
of provisions. However, the less sport- 
loving camper may take along canned and 
dried meats and fish at his discretion. Our 
camp menus include coffee for breakfast 
only, along with hot cakes and _ sirup 
and bacon or venison, if available. Our 
lunches are either pocket lunches eaten 














while out hunting 
or fishing, or hur- 
ried snatches in 
camp. Supper is 
the big meal with 
game, rice or po- 
tatoes or baked 
macaroni, canned 
goods, hot choco- 
late, and camp 
bread, freshly 
made or toasted. 

For five people 
for a period of from 
ten days to two 
weeks, the follow- 
ing list of food 
should be ample supply. It is better 
to have a little left over than to run short. 
The list includes twenty pounds of flour, 
ten pounds of sugar, three pounds of 
coffee, fifteen cans of milk, two dozen 
eggs, two pounds of baking-powder, two 
quarts of sirup, two pounds of cheese, 
three pounds of prunes, five pounds of 
bayo or navy beans, five pounds of corn- 
meal, one pound of salt, two ounces of 
pepper, one bottle of Worcestershire sauce 
(may be omitted), three pounds of good 
shortening, three pounds of bacon, one 
pound of ground sweet chocolate or cocoa, 
five pounds of rice (macaroni or spaghetti 
may be substituted, or two pounds of each 
of the three), two pounds of dried onions, 
one pound of soda crackers, and three 
pounds of butter. Powdered milk may be 
subsituted for the canned milk, being a 
little less bulky. Rice and macaroni are 
suggested instead of potatoes as the latter 
are heavy to carry. But if they are pre- 
ferred, take along about fifteen or twenty 
pounds in place of the rice or macaroni. If 
you can possibly make room for them, six 
cans each of fruit and vegetables should be 
taken along. Flour, coffee, salt, sugar, 
etc., should be packed in sacks, preferably 
waterproof. Sacks are more easily packed 
than boxes or tins. Pack the eggs in corn- 
meal or rolled oats in empty gallon cans. 
Everything should be securely wrapped, 
labeled, and_ tied. 
If a more elaborate 
menu is desired, I rec- 
ommend a fruit cake 
or packages of cook- 
ies, two or three 
packages of sweet 
chocolate, dehy- 
drated vegetables for 
soups and_ stews, 
canned soups, and 
jams. If one desires 
to make cake or 
steamed pudding in 
camp, a package of 
raisins and small 
cans of spice may be 
included. 

Camp cooking de- 
pends much upon 
the fire and the skill 
with which it is con- 
trolled. In using a 
reflecting oven, the 
fire should be rather 


















Sizzling bacon and steaming coffee by the camp fire start the day just right 


high. Place the reflector to the blaze, 
taking care to have it as level as possible; in 
so doing the oven reflects the heat rays both 
upward to the bottom of the pan containing 
the food, and downward to the top of the 
food, cooking alike on allsides. The success 
of this baker depends a great deal upon 
keeping the reflecting surfaces clean and 
bright. 

Hot cakes are the piéce de résistance of the 
camp breakfast. The following are good, 
easily-made recipes for sweet-milk, baking- 
powder hot cakes that can be made by any 
one. For Wheat Cakes, measure and mix 
together three cupfuls of flour, one table- 
spoonful of sugar, one teaspoonful of salt, 
and four teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. 
Add three cupfuls of milk and one or 
two eggs well beaten. Beat all together 
until smooth. The eggs may be left 
out entirely and water substituted for 
half or all the milk. In using evaporated 
milk, dilute it one-half with water. Let 
the fire die down to hot, glowing coals and 
heat your griddle evenly before frying 
the cakes. 

Camp Bread is best eaten freshly made, 
but if kept wrapped in cloths, is good served 
cold for lunch or toasted for breakfast or 
dinner. Measure and mix together four 
cupfuls of flour, four teaspoonfuls of 
baking-powder, one tablespoonful of sugar, 
and one teaspoonful of salt. Work in 





Brook trout, that you yourself have caught, add zest to many a camp supper 





two tablespoonfuls 
of shortening. Add 
sufficient milk to 
make a soft dough, 
about one and one- 
half cupfuls. Turn 
into the greased 
pan of the reflect- 
ing oven, smooth 
with a knife dipped 
in cold milk, and 
bake before a hot 
fire. 

Corn-bread is al- 
ways a favorite in 
camp. Beat two 
eggs until light and 
add three-fourths cupful of sugar. Measure 
and mix together two cupfuls of corn-meal, 
two cupfuls of flour, four teaspoonfuls of 
baking-powder, and one teaspoonful of salt, 
and add alternately with one cupful of 
milk. Add two tablespoonfuls of melted 
shortening and bake. 

Hot Egg Bread is good, too. Beat two 
eggs until light, and add one-half cupful of 
sugar. Measure and mix together three 
cupfuls of flour, one teaspoonful of salt, 
and four teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. 
Add alternately with two cupfuls of milk, 
pour in two tablespoonfuls of melted short- 
ening, and beat well. Bake quickly. 

In making coffee, allow two tablespoon- 
fuls of coffee to each cup of cold water. 
Put on the fire and let come to a boil slow- 
ly: Stir with a spoon, set farther back 
from the fire, and let boil gently for four 
or five minutes. Take off the fire and 
settle with one cupful of cold water. 
Pour into cups carefully, so that the 
grounds will stay on the bottom and the 
coffee will be amber clear. 

Chocolate or cocoa may be made in the 
cup at the table by each person, or it can 
be made altogether in a pot and boiled 
for two or three minutes. To each cup 
allow three teaspoonfuls of ground choco- 
late or cocoa, and two teaspoonfuls of 
sugar. Dissolve with boiling water while 
stirring constantly and add canned milk 
to taste, or about 
two tablespoonfuls 
to each cup. 

If fish and game 
run low, navy beans 
are nourishing. Put 
two or three cupfuls 
on the fire with cold 
water. Boil until 
the skin cracks. 
Drain off the water 
and boil again in 
fresh water for five 
or ten minutes or 
until the beans are 
plump. Again drain 
and add fresh water, 
a minced onion if 


desired, and _ boil 
slowly for several 
hours. Bayo beans 


should be cooked all 
day to be really well 
done. Season, before 
serving, with salt, 











These tested recipes serve six 
unless otherwise stated 







Dishes the Children Will Like 


From the Homes of Good Housekeeping Readers 


Wholesome Luncheon Bread 
4388 Total Calories 450 Protein Calories 


2 cupfuls cooked, warm, 2 cupfuls whole wheat 
wheat cereal flour 
Fier 2 yy nga cupfuls Graham flour 
1 tablespoonful short- cupful seeded oe 
A cupful stoned dates 


ening 
1% yeast cake cupful chopped wal- 
% cupful milk nut meats 

Mix the cereal, salt, sugar, and shorten- 
ing together. Scald the milk, and when 
it has cooled to lukewarm, mix the yeast 
cake with it. Add it to the cereal mixture, 
making sure that the cereal mixture is no 
more than lukewarm. Measure the flour 
without sifting, and add gradually about 
three cupfuls. Place the other cupful on 
the molding board, turn the dough out on 
it, and knead until all the flour has been 
used. Put into a greased bowl, set in a 
warm place, and let rise until double in 
bulk. Then cut down and knead again, 
adding nuts, raisins cut in halves, and 
dates in small pieces, all of which have 
been floured. Shape into loaves, put into 
two greased loaf-pans. Let stand until 
light and well risen. Bake at 350° F. for 
forty-five minutes. Cut when a day old. 


Mrs. I. M. Smith, 2207 Champlain St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Queen of Prune Puddings 
1662 Total Calories 85 Protein Calories 


% cupful brown sugar 


1% cupfuls stale 
% cupful dried crumbs 


bread-crumbs 


% pound prunes % cupful water or 
3 tablespoonfuls butter prune juice 
% lemon 


Butter a one-quart pudding dish; crumb 
the stale bread rather fine. Prepare the 
prunes by soaking them and boiling until 
soft, then remove the stones and halve 
them. Cut the lemon in thin slices. Place 
half the crumbs in the dish, cover with 
half the prunes, the lemon slices, and the 
sugar, and dot with one tablespoonful of 
butter. Repeat and top with the dried 
crumbs dotted with the remaining table- 
spoonful of butter. Add the water or 
prune juice if there is any left, and bake 
at 400° F. for thirty minutes. 


Mrs. F. H. Winterburn, 1902 Vista Del Mar. Hollywood. 
Calf 
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Emergency Pudding 


1462 Total Calories 100 Protein Calories 
1 pint thick breakfast 1 egg-white 

porridge 2 cupfuls fresh berries 
1 cupful milk 1 cupful sugar 

The breakfast porridge may be made of 
farina or any similar preparation. To it 
add the milk, and when hot, fold in the 
egg-white beaten until stiff. Cook two 
minutes to set the egg; it should be light 
and foamy. Place the berries in a glass 
dish, add the sugar, and crush together. 
Pour in the hot pudding, but do not mix. 
Serve either warm or cold. Any fresh 
or stewed fruit may be used. 

Rachel F Dahlgren, Redding, Conn. 


Johnny Come-Back 
486 Total Calories 68 Protein Calories 


1 cupful cold corn- 1 tablespoonful grated 
bread cheese 
1 cupful milk 


Crumble the bread in a bowl, add the 
cheese, and pour over them the milk 
heated to the scalding point. Cover for 
five minutes before serving. These quan- 
tities are for one individual serving. It 
never fails of a welcome from the child 
who “hates milk.” 

Rachel F. Dahlgren, Redding, Conn. 


Likable Rice Pudding 


1103 Total Calories 78 Protein Calories 


cupful cold, boiled l cupful pastry flour 
rice 2 teaspoonfuls baking- 
tablespoonfuls honey powder 
tablespoonfuls 
melted shortening 


Mr 


% teaspoonful salt 
% teaspoonful almond 


1 egg-yolk 
4 tablespoonfuls cold extract 
water % cupful currants 


Mix together the rice, honey, shortening, 
egg-yolk, and cold water. Then add the 
flour, salt, and baking-powder which have 
been sifted together, the currants dusted 
with a little of the flour, and the extract. 
Beat well together and bake in greased 
muffin pans at 400° F. for twenty-five 
minutes. Serve hot with honey or any 
preferred sauce. 

Rachel F. Dahlgren, Redding, Conn 


Excellent Milk Toast 
893 Total Calories 136 Protein Culori+s 
6 slices toast 1 tablespoontul Sour 
1 pint milk 1 bouillon cube 
2 tablespoonfuls butter Salt 


Cut the bread in quarter-inch slices and 
toast slowly and delicately to a golden 
brown in color. Salt the slices sparingly 
and place them in a covered dish. In a 
double-boiler melt one tablespoonful of 
butter; add one tablespoonful of flour 
and blend together. Add the milk grad- 
ually, stirring constantly, until smooth. 
Cook fifteen minutes over hot water and 
add the other tablespoonful of butter cut 
in bits. Drop in the bouillon cube and 
let cook until it is dissolved. Pour the 
sauce over the slices of toast and serve hot. 
Mrs. E. B. Jones, 133 Williams Ave., Winsted, Conn 


Halibut Baked in Custard 
1026 Total Calories 392 Protein Calortes 


1 pound halibut 1 small onion 

2 tablespoonfuls flour 1 teaspoonful salt 

1 cupful milk 4% teaspoonful paprika 

2 eggs % teaspoonful pepper 

1 tablespoonful minced 2 tablespoonfuls 
parsley evated cheese 


1 tablespoonful butter 


Purchase one slice of halibut weighing 
about one pound. Cut the fish into six 
filets, removing the bones. Lay the filets 
in a buttered, shallow baking-dish and 
sprinkle with one-half teaspoonful of salt, 
the paprika, parsley, and the onion grated. 
In a bowl, beat the eggs slightly and acd 


the flour, milk, remaining salt, and pepper. 


Beat together to blend, and pour over the 

fish. Bake at 350° F. for one-half hour or 

until set. 

Mrs. A. McK. Eiker, 6312 Connecticut Aoe., Chevy Chass, 
Md. 


Chocolate Puffs tae 
1786 Total Calories 56 Protein Calories 


2 egg-whites 2 squares chocolate 


2 cupfuls powdered grated : 
sugar 2 tablespoonfuls corn 
starch 


Beat the egg-whites until stiff; add the 
sugar gradually and then the corn-starch 
with which the grated chocolate has been 
mixed. Drop on greased tins from a tea- 
spoon, placing the little mounds one inch 
apart. Bake at 300° F. for fifteen to 
twenty minutes. 

Mrs. A. Stern, 116 East 81st St.. N.Y. C 


Always use Mour first sifted 
and then measured level 


































































Cream a half-pound of sweet butter with 
a wooden spoon; then beatin gradually 
one cupful of sifted confectioners’ sugar 


IsSCOVERED at last! A dessert 
D vhich can well take the place of 

ice-cream, but which can be 
made long hours ahead—twenty-four or 
more. Moreover, it is a dessert which 
is easily and quickly made, and when 
tucked into the ice-box, may be for- 
gotten entirely until time for serving. 
It’s a real help when the hostess must 
also be the cook. Ice-box desserts, they 
are called. and they simply melt in your 
mouth. 

Soften one-half pound of sweet butter 
in a bowl with a wooden spoon. When 
very creamy, add gradually one cupful of 
sited confectioners’ sugar, stirring con- 
tinually until the sugar is thoroughly 
blended with the butter. Then add the 
yolks of six eggs, one at a time, beating 
the mixture well after the addition of each 
yolk Co this butter mixture the desired 
flavoring is added, and then the whites 
of the eggs, beaten until stiff and dry, 
are folded in thoroughly. The mixture is 
then ready to pour into the molds. This 
may be done in a variety of ways, for the 
mixture is such a rich one that it may be 
blended with a goodly quantity of sponge 
cake or lady-fingers. Cover the bottom 
and line the sides of large or individual 
molds with lady-fingers or strips of sponge 
cake. Then fill the remain- 
ing cavity with the mixture. 

Another way is to arrange it 
in lavers. If a loaf pan or 
brick mold is selected for this 
method, the resulting mold of 
Ice-Box Dessert will cut to 
advantage. Place on the bot- 
tom of the mold a laver of 
sponge cake cut one-half to 
one inch thick. Over this 
place a layer of the dessert 
mixture, then another layer of 
cake, and so on until the mold 


The mixture may be pouredinto 
large 9¢ indivual molds lined 
with spongecake orlady-fingers 
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Merely garnish with whipped cream 


is filled. The top layer may be either 
cake or dessert mixture, as desired, and 
lady-fingers may be used in place of the 
cake. Place in the refrigerator and let 
stand at least twenty-four hours. Turn 
out on a glass plate and cut in slices. 

For Macaroon Ice-Box Dessert add as 
the flavoring one dozen macaroons which 
have been dried -and grated. These 
should be added to the butter mixture 
just before the egg-whites are folded in. 

Chocolate Ice-Box Dessert is made by 
adding to the foundational mixture one 
and one-half squares or ounces of bitter 
chocolate melted over hot water, adding 
also one-half teaspoonful of vanilla. 

The lover of coffee desserts of all kinds 
will find Coffee Ice-Box Dessert especially 
delicious. Cook in a double-boiler one- 


half cupful of milk and four tablespoonfuls 
of coffee ground medium fine. 


Let steep 
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Add six egg-yolks, one at a time, beating 
each in well. To this add the flavoring 
and fold in the stiffly-beaten egg-whites 


while the butter, sugar, and eggs are 
being creamed together. Then strain 
through cheese-cloth and add to the 
butter mixture very gradually the 
coffee infusion thus obtained. Com- 
plete as directed above. One-fourth 
teaspoonful of vanilla may be added if 
desired. 
An Ice-Box Dessert with a caramel 
flavoring is very delicate and good. 
Make the caramel by melting in a small 
frying pan one-fourth cupful of granu- 
lated sugar. When the sugar has entirely 
melted and started to discolor, add it to 
one-fourth cupful of hot milk in a deuble- 
boiler; cook until the caramel is melted. 
Together with the caramel flavoring add 
also one-half teaspoonful of vanilla. 

A real innovation are the Fruit Ice-Box 
Desserts, of which the Pineapple proved to 
be an especial favorite. To make this, 
add to the butter mixture one-fourth 
cupful of grated, canned pineapple drained 
carefully from the juice. 

A banana flavor is obtained by adding 
one-third cupful of finely mashed, very 
ripe bananas. The dessert is made more 
attractive and delicious as well by the 
addition to the mixture of about six 
maraschino cherries finely chopped. 

All fleshy fruits, such as peaches, apri- 
cots, or prunes, are entirely 
suitable for varying the flavor 
of Ice-Box Desserts. The 
fruit selected must not be too 
juicy. 

These desserts may be gar- 
nished with a little unsweet- 
ened whipped cream—just 
enough to make them attrac- 
tive. A pastry bag with tube 
is used to obtain the desired 
effect. The cream is not 
needed for richness, however, 
and may be omitted entirely. 


Or use a brick mold and make 
layers of cake and dessert mix- 
ture. Chill twenty-four hours 
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Fincnic Sanwewich Lore 


Each 


HE need for sandwiches is al- 
ways with us. We are con- 
stantly wanting them for 
some purpose, and at this 

season of the year the special need is 
for them in the form of substantial, 
real ‘food,’ which is so tempting a 
part of any outdoor picnic or expedi- 
tion. No one can think of any sort 
of picnic meal without a generous 
allowance of some favorite sandwiches. } 

Bacon and Egg Sandwich. Hard- 4 
cook the required number of eggs, 
chop fine, and add about one table- \ 
spoonful of mayonnaise for each egg, 
to moisten well. Spread on slices of 
buttered bread, and top with crisp, 
just-right, thin bacon. Cover each 
with another buttered slice, press to- 
gether, cut in halves, and do up each 
sandwich in a sheet of paraffin paper. 
The crusts may be trimmed from these 
and the succeeding “hearty” sandwiches 
if you wish; we like the crusts of these 
substantial varieties left on, unless too 
crisp to manage nicely; in this case, trim 
sparingly. Cook and crisp the bacon on 
a rack in a shallow pan in the oven, 
watching it carefully. 

To make Russian Egg Sandwiches, hard- 
cook three eggs, chop, and mix with Rus- 
sian dressing. To make this dressing for 
these sandwiches, mix with one-fourth 
cupful of stiff mayonnaise one tablespoon- 
ful of chili sauce and one-fourth teaspoon- 
ful of salt. Spread on slices of white or 
whole wheat buttered bread, cover, press 
together, and cut. 

For Salmon Sandwiches, mince about 
one cupful of left-over salmon—either fresh 
orcanned—and mix with two tablespoonfuls 
of chopped capers, nasturtium seeds, or 
finely minced piccalilli; moisten with four 
tablespoonfuls of mayonnaise, spread on 
thin, buttered bread, cover, andcut inshapes. 

Bacon and Cheese Sandwiches. Spread 
buttered bread liberally with grated cheese, 
add a layer of very thin, crisp bacon, top with 
a second slice of buttered bread, press, and 
cut. These sandwiches are delicioustoasted. 








Recipe 


By Florence Spring 
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; Bulletins 


Vegetable Main Dishes. .....25¢ 
Salads and Salad Dressings... . 25 
Canning by Safe Methods.. . .15¢ 
Fireless Cookery........... Toc 
Cooking by Temperature. ..10c 
Washing Without Boiling. . . .15¢ 
Kitchen Planning.......... 15 
The First Kitchen Outfitted. .15c 
An Efficient Home Laundry... roc 
List of Tested and Approved 
Devices, a record of all 


Goop HovusrEKEEPING In- j 
STITUTE approvals....... 25C / 


Spring-Back Binder, cloth, to 
hold bulletins. ........$1.00 


Tomato Ciub Sandwiches are always 
popular. Lay thick slices of tomato on 
slices of toast, sprinkle with salt, minced 
parsley and chives, add a layer of thin, 
cooked bacon, then another slice of toast, 
toasted on one side only, leaving the soft 
side up. Place the sandwiches on a but- 
tered, shallow pan, sprinkle with grated 
cheese, and set in a hot oven until the 
top is browned; serve hot. These may be 
browned over the picnic camp fire. 

Italian Sandwiches require three-fourths 
cupful of finely minced celery mixed with 
one-fourth cupful of finely minced, cooked 
ham.. Add a dash each of cayenne pepper 
and mustard and moisten with two table- 
spoonfuls each of mayonnaise and chili 
sauce. Use as a filling for white or whole 
wheat bread sandwiches. 

Concordia Combination Sandwiches. 
Chop cold, cooked chicken or fowl, mix 
each cupful with one-fourth cupful of 
mayonnaise, and use as a filling for 
sandwiches made of white or any un- 
sweetened bread. Make the same number 
of sandwiches, similar in size, of buttered 
white bread spread with currant or 
any other red, tart, stiff jelly. Wrap 


Institute 





Kitchen 


up a jelly and a chicken sandwich 
together in a sheet of paraffin paper. 

Cottage CheeseSandwiches. Moisten 
one-half pound of cottage cheese with 
four tablespoonfuls of chili sauce, add 
a dash of Worcestershire sauce, and 
use as a filling for sandwiches of graham 
or whole wheat bread. Minced olives 
may be added to the filling if wished. 

Chicken King Sandwiches are es- 
pecially delicious. Mince one cup- 
ful of cold chicken and add to this 
one-fourth cupful of mushrooms which 
have been broken up and cooked for 
about five minutes in one tablespoon- 
ful of butter and one-fourth teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and then minced. Mix to- 
gether and moisten with enough highly 
seasoned, thick white sauce to spread 
—about six tablespoonfuls. Season the 
sauce with one tablespoonful of minced 
red sweet pepper, one-half teaspoonful 
of minced parsley, one-eighth teaspoonful 
of paprika, a dash of cayenne pepper, one- 
fourth teaspoonful of salt, and one-half 
teaspoonful of grated onion. Use asa filling 
—rather liberally—for sandwiches of but- 
tered white bread. 

Mushroom Egg Sandwiches. Sprinkle 
one cupful of broken mushrooms with one- 
half teaspoonful of salt, let stand a while, 
and stew in one tablespoonful of butter 
and the juice until tender—about five 
minutes. Drain and mince the mush- 
rooms and add to the juice one tablespoon- 
ful of cream. Thicken to the consistency 
of salad dressing with one teaspoonful of 
flour, then add to the minced mushrooms 
together with a riced, hard-cooked egg 
and use as a filling for white or whole 
wheat bread sandwiches. 

Mock Lobster Sandwiches are unique. 
To make the filling, flake one cupful of 
cold, cooked halibut and add to it a small 
bunch of red button radishes which have 
been finely slivered. Season with one- 
fourth teaspoonful of salt and a dash of 
cayenne pepper and moisten with six 
tablespoonfuls of mayonnaise dressing. 
Make into sandwiches and serve very cold. 




















All the illustrations used on the In- 
stitute pages are from photographs 
by the Bradley and Merrill Studios 
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The secret of making baking- 
powder biscuits that are light and 
tender lies in the mixing and baking 


we 


The Bride’s Cookery Primer 


How To Make Baking-Powder Biscuit 


HE ability of the housewife as a 

cook is very often judged by the 

quality of the biscuits she can 

produce. Yet biscuits that are 
light and tender are within the reach of all. 
The principal requirements in making 
Baking-Powder Biscuit are that all the 
ingredients used in the mixing shall be 
kept as cold as possible and that the dough 
be handled quickly and deftly. The latter 
can easily be accomplished with a little 
experience. As a first step in the actual 
making of Baking-Powder Biscuit, attend 
to the oven. The inside oven thermom- 
eter should register 450° F. when the bis- 
cuits are put in. 

Measure and sift together two cupfuls 
of sifted bread flour, four teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder, and one teaspoonful of 
salt. Then work in two tablespoonfuls of 
any good shortening, using two knives in a 
cutting motion, as illustrated. Those ex- 
perienced in the art may use the finger- 
tips for this process, remembering, 
however, to handle the mixture 
lightly and quickly. When prop- 
erly blended the result should re- 
semble a coarse meal. Now add 
very gradually, while mixing gently 
with a spatula or knife, about three- 
fourths cupful of milk. It is im- 
possible to determine the exact 
amount of liquid owing to the dif- 
ferences in flour. The mixture 


should be the consistency of a soft dough 
and yet in good condition to handle. 

Sprinkle flour on the molding board 
and lift the dough from the mixing bowl 
to the board. Sprinkle flour thinly over 
the top of the dough, and pat it out until 
it is about one inch thick. Here in the 
INSTITUTE we use our hands in doing this, 
gently patting and coaxing the dough to 
the desired thickness. However, if you 
prefer to use a rolling pin, remember 
to use it deftly and gently, for heavy- 
handedness may prove disastrous. After 
the dough is patted out, dip the biscuit 
cutter, which may be of any size desired, 
into flour and then cut the rounds. In 
cutting them, place the cutter carefully, 
being as economical of the dough ‘as 
possible. 

Put the biscuits in a greased biscuit pan. 
If a crusty surface is desired, place them so 
that they are about one inch apart. But 


if thick, soft biscuits are preferred, place 















them so that the edges touch. At this 
point the surface of the biscuits may be 
brushed over with sweet milk to give a 
delicate brown. Bake at 450° F. for fifteen 
minutes, or until well raised and a uniform 
golden brown on all sides. 

If the shortening used in making the 
biscuits is butter, the amount of salt used 
should be cut to one-half teaspoonful. 

A real, old-fashioned shortcake can be 
made from the Baking-Powder Biscuit 
foundation. Use the same amounts of 
bread flour, baking powder, salt, and 
milk as called for in the above recipe. 
But since a shortcake should be “short,” 
increase the amount of shortening to four 
or even five tablespoonfuls. Measure and 
sift together the flour, baking powder, and 
salt, work in the shortening, and add the 
milk. Toss the dough on a floured board 
and divide into two parts. Pat each part 
out into a round and bake in greased layer- 
cake tins or on a baking sheet. Bake at 
450° F. for fifteen minutes. Split 
the baked cakes and spread them 
with butter. Then put the sweet- 
ened,crushed fruit between and on 
top of the two cakes, garnishing 
with whipped cream if desired. 
For individual shortcakes, roll the 
dough out to one-inch thickness 
and cut in rounds a little larger 
than ordinary baking-powder bis- 
cuits. Bake in the usual manner. 








Then work the shortening 
into the mixed dry ingre- 
dients, using two knives 
in a cutting motion as 
above, or the finger-tips 


As a first step in making 
baking - powder biscuit, 
measure and sift together 
the sifted bread flour, 
baking powder, and salt 
















Add the milk a little at 
a time until the result 
is a soft dough. Then 
pat out on a floured board 
and cut into rounds 








Triona had been dreaming of a rabpit 
running across his throat, and sud- 
denly he awoke to find the rabbit a 
man’s arm. He gripped it instinctively. 
“What the devil are you doing?” he 
asked roughly. The man _ replied, 
“Why, we thought you was dead” 


Tale of 


By William J. 


Chapter XXI 

LIVIA took up her life, as sne 

thought, in firm hands. She had 

made her reparation to her old 

friends. She joined the family 
party of the Trivetts at dinner and mixed 
with the homely folk that assembled 
around old John Freke’s tea-table. She 
lived in a glow of contrition for past 
snobberies. The vague story of her sepa- 
ration from Triona, not sufficing Medlow 
curiosity, she told what she believed to 
be the truth. 

“My husband has gone to Poland to 
fight against the Russian Reds.” 

And thereby she gave the impression 
that the cause of the break-up of her mar- 
ried life was the incurable adventurous 
spirit of her husband. The suggestion 
fitted in with the town’s idea of the ro- 
mance of her marriage and the legendary 
character of Alexis Triona, which had 
originally been inspired: by the local book- 
seller eager to sell copies of Triona’s books. 
She herself, therefore, became invested 
im 4 gossamer garment of mystery, which 
she wore with becoming grace. Her 
home-coming was a triumph. 

As the days passed and brought no 


news of Alexis, she grew convinced of the 
%6 


Triona 


Locke 


honesty of his last letter. His real 
achievements in the past confirmed her 
conviction. He was the born adventurer. 
It was like him to have sought the only 
field of mad action open at that hour of 
frantically guarded peace. He had gone 
to Poland. In her heart she rejoiced. 
She saw him striving to burn a past record 
and rise Phoenix-like from its ashes. 

“If he came back a Polish general, all 
over stars and glory,” said Myra during 
one of their increasingly intimate conver- 
sations, “would you take up with him 
again?” 

Olivia reddened. 
his sake.” 

“IT don’t see that you’re answering my 
question,” said Myra. 

“T’ve told you once and for all,” flashed 
Olivia, “that I'll have nothing more to 
do with him as long as I live.” 

She meant it with all that she knew of 
her soul. His fraud was unforgivable; 
his perfect recognition of it constituted his 
only merit. In Poland, doing wild things, 
he was a picturesque and tolerable per- 
sonage. In her immediate neighborhood, 
he became once again a repellant figure. 
As far as she could, she blotted him out 
of her thoughts. 


“T should be glad for 


The threat of exposure at the hands 
of Onslow and Wedderburn still hung 
over her head. She took counsel with 
Blaise Olifant. In his soldier-scholar pro- 
tecting way he seemed a rock of refuge. 
He said: 

“Write to them through Rowington and 
ask them to hold their hands until you can 
put them into communication with your 
husband, which you give your word of 
honor to do as soon as you learn his 
address.” 

She did so. The bargain was accepted. 
When she received Rowington’s letter, 
she danced into Olifant’s study and, sitting 
on the corner of his table, flourished it in 
his face. 

“Oh, the relief of it! I feel ten years 
younger. I was on the verge of becoming 
an old woman. Now it will never come 
out.” 

Olifant leaned back in his chair and 
looked at her wistfully. A faint flush 
colored her cheeks, and her eyes were lit 
with the gladness of hundreds of days ago. 
Her lips were parted, showing the white, 
girlish teeth. Sitting there, vividly alive, 
in the intimate attitude, smiling on him, 
she was infinitely desirable. a 

“No,” said he. “It will never come out. 
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A cloud passed over her face. “Still, 
one never knows—” 

“T have faith in Alexis,” said he. 
a man of his word.” 

“I think you’re the most loyal creature 
that ever lived.” 

He raised a deprecating hand. “I 
would I were,” said he. 

“What do you mean by that?” she 
asked, pleasantly 

“If I were,” said he, his nose seeming 
to lengthen over the wry smile of his lips, 
“if I were, I would go out into the world 
and not rest till I brought him back to 
you. 

She slid to her feet. “If you did such 
an idiot thing, I should hate you. Don’t 
you understand that he has gone out of 
my life altogether?” 

“Life is a long, long time to look forward 
to, for a woman as young as yourself.” 

“You mean, I might fall in love with 
somebody else, and there would be horrid 
complications?” She laughed in the cock- 
sureness of youth. “Oh, no, my dear 
Blaise. Once bitten, twice shy. Three 
times, four times, all the multiplication 
tables times shy.” 

Though impelled by primitive instinct, 
he could not press her further. He found 


“He’s 


himself in a position of poignant absurdity, 
compensated by the sweetness of their 
daily companionship. Sometimes. he won- 
dered how it could be that an awakened 
woman like Olivia could remain in calm 
ignorance of his love. Yet she gave never 
a sign of knowledge. She accepted friend- 
ship with full hands and gave it with full 
heart. Beyond that—nothing. From his 
sensitive point of view, it was all for the 
best. If, like a lean spider, he sat down 
beside her and talked of love, he would 
indubitably frighten Miss Muffet away 
from Medlow. Further, she would hold 
him in detestation for intentions which, in 
the queer circumstances, had no chance of 
being what the world calls honorable. 
He therefore put up with what he could 
get. The proclamation of her eternal 
man-shyness sounded like her final word 
on her future existence. So he came back 
to Rowington. 

“T’m glad that’s all settled,” said he. 
“Now you can take up the threads of life 
again.” 

“What do you think I can make of them?” 
she asked. “I can’t sit here idle all mv 
life—not here, at the Towers,” she laughed, 
“for I’m not going to inflict myself on 
you for a lifetime, but here, in the world.” 


He had no practical suggestion to make, 
but he spoke from the sincerity of his 
tradition. “A woman like y fulfills 
her destiny by being her best self.” 

“But being good is scarcely an occu- 
pation.” 

He smiled. “I give it up, my dear. 
If you like, I can teach you geology.” 

She laughed. Geology had to do with 
dead things. She cared not a hang for 
the past. She wanted to forget it. The 
epoch of the dinosaurus and the period 
of the past year were, save for a few 
hundreds of centuries, contemporaneous. 
No past, thank you. The present and 
the future for her. The present was mere 
lotus-eating, delightful, but demoralizing. 
It was the future that mattered. 

“If only you were an astrologer and 
could bind your apprentice,” she said. 
“No,” she added after a pause, “there’s 
nothing for it. I must do something. | 
think I'll go in for Infant Welfare and 
breed bull-dogs.”’ 

She watched him as he laboriously 
stuffed his pipe with his one hand by 
means of a little winch fixed to the refec- 
tory table, and lighted it by a match struck 
on a heavy match-stand: refraining from 
helping him, although all the woman in 
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her longed to do so, for she knew his 
foibles. The very first time he had en- 
tered the house, he had refused her offer 
of help with his Burberry. He needed a 
woman to look after him; not a sister; not 
a landlady-lodger-friend; a wife, in fact, 
whose arm and hand he would accept 
unquestioningly in lieu of his own. 

A great pity sprang in her heart. Why 
had no woman claimed him—a man 
stainless in honor, exquisite in thought, 
loyal of heart, and—not the least qualifi- 
cation for the perfect, gentle knight in a 
woman’s eyes—soldier-like in bearing? 
There was something missing. That was 
all the answer she could give herself. 
Something intangible. Something mag- 
netic, possessed by the liar and scamp who 
had been her husband. She could live 
with Blaise Olifant for a hundred years in 
perfect amity, in perfect sympathy—but 
with never a thrill. 


HE knew well enough the basis of 

sentiment underlying his friendship. If 
she were free to marry, he would declare 
himself in his restrained and dignified way. 
But with the barrier of the living Alexis 
between them, she laughed at the possi- 
bility of such a declaration. And yet her 
inward laughter was tinged with bitter- 
ness. What kind of man was it who, 
loving a woman, did not catch her round 
the waist and swing her on his horse and 
ride away with her? Of course she herself 
would have something to say in the matter. 
She would fight tooth and nail. She 
would fling the ravisher to Kingdom Come. 
But still her sex would have the gratifi- 
cation of being madly desired. 

In some such confused way she thought, 
the horror of Mavenna and the romantic 
mastery of Alexis arising in comparison 
and contrast. To say nothing of Bobby 
Quinton! 

“T wonder how you can put up with me,” 
she said, when he had set his pipe com- 
fortably going. 

“Put up with you? What do you 
mean?” 

“You and I are so different.” 

He had some glimmer of the things 
working behind her dark eyes. 

“Do you still want adventures? Med- 
low is too dull for you?” 

Ske felt guilty and cried impulsively: 
“Oh, no, no. This is peace. This is 
Heaven. This is all I want.” 

And for a time she persuaded herself 
that it was so. 

Then there came a day when the lilac 
and the laburnum were out in the garden 
behind the house, and the row of beeches 
screening it from the east wind were all a 
riot of tender green, and Olivia was sitting 
with a book in the noon sunshine; and 
the book lay unread on her lap, for her 
thoughts went back to a magical day of 
greenery two years ago in Richmond Park, 
an imperishable memory. Her eyes filled 
with tears. For a few moments she 
recaptured the lost Alexis in that remem- 
bered hour of blue mist and mystery. 
And now he was in Poland, Doing what? 

The French window of Olifant’s study 
opened, and he came down the graveled 
path toward her, a letter in his hand. 
His face was serious. She rose to meet 
him. 

“T don’t know whether I ought to show 
you this, but perhaps later you might 
blame me if I didn’t.” 


The Tale of Triona 


She uttered a little cry which stuck in 
her throat. ‘‘Alexis?”’ 

“Ves.” 

The eagerness with which she grasped 
the letter brought a touch of pain into his 
eyes. Surely she loved the man still. 

“I’m afraid it gives less than news of 
him,” said he. 

But, already reading the letter, she 
gave no heed to his words. 

The letter was from Warsaw, and it ran: 


Sir: 

I was commissioned by my friend, Mr. John 
Briggs, to communicate with you should any- 
thing befall him. Now something must have 
befallen him, because he has failed to keep 
definite engagements into which he had en- 
tered with the utmost good faith and enthusi- 
asm. He was to start on his journey hither, 
to join the Polish service, on a certain day. 
He was furnished with railway tickets and 
passports; also, on the night before his depar- 
ture, with a letter to friends in Prague where 
he was to await my coming, and with a letter 
to friends in Warsaw in case political exigen- 
cies should delay my arrival in Prague. 
The Prague letter has not been delivered, nor 
has Mr. Briggs appeared in Warsaw. Nor 
have I received from him any explanatory 
communication. That he should have changed 
his mind at the last moment is incredible, 
as his more than zealous intentions can not be 
questioned. 

This letter, therefore, has a double object; 
first, to acquaint you with these facts; and 
second, to beg you of your courtesy to give 
me any information you may possess as to 
the fate of one whom I learned to hold in 
affectionate esteem. 

Yours faithfully, 
PauL BorRONOWSKI. 


OLIVIA grew very pale. Her hand shook 
as she gave the letter back to Olifant. 

“Something must have happened to 
him,” he said. 

“What has always happened to him,” 
she replied bitterly. ‘He says one thing 
and does another. One more senseless, 
extravagant lie.” 

“He was obviously going to Poland,” 
said Olifant. 

“But he never started!” 

Olifant persisted, ‘How do you know?” 

She laughed scornfully. “Really, my 
dear Blaise, you’re too good for this world. 
Haven’t I been through this before? All 
this elaborate preparation for missions 
abroad which never came off? Didn’t 
he leave you here to go off to Helsingfors, 
and John o’ Groat’s was the nearest to it 
he got?” 

“Then where do you think he is now?” 

“Anywhere except in Poland. It was 
the last place he had any intention of 
going to.” 

“He might have written you a false 
account of his movements,” Olifant 
argued, ‘‘but why should he have deceived 
this good Polish gentleman?” 

“It’s his way,” she replied wearily. 
“Oh, den’t you see? He’s always acting 
to himself. He can’t help leading a 
fictitious life. I can guess the whole 
thing. He goes to this Mr. Boronowski— 
one of his stray Russo-Polish acquain- 
tances—with the idea in his head of 
putting me off his scent. Poland still is 
romantic and a terribly long way off. He 
can’t do a thing simply. He must do it 
fantastically. It’s not enough that I 
should think he was going to Poland. Mr. 
Boronowski must think so, too. He 
throws his arms about, persuading himself 





and everybody else that he is a paladin 
going to fight for the sacred cause of an 
oppressed nationality. When the thing’s 
done, and the letter to me written, the 
curtain comes down on the comedy, and 
Alexis takes off his war-paint and starts 
off for Pernambuco—or Haverstock Hill.” 

“T think you’re unjust, Olivia,” said 
Olifant. 

“And I think you’re too good to be true,” 
she retorted angrily, and she left him and 
went down the garden path into the house. 

In her room, her mother’s room, with 
the old rose curtains and Chippendale and 
water-colors, she rang the bell. Myra 
appeared. 

“You know so much already, Myra,” 
she said in her defiant way, “that I think 
you ought to know everything. I’ve just 
heard that Mr. Triona never went to 
Poland.” 

“Tndeed?” said Myra impassively. “Do 
you know where he is?” 

“No. And I don’t want to.” 

“T can quite understand,” said Myra. 

“T wish you would take some interest 
in the matter.” 

“My interest is your interest. If you 
never want to see him again, what does it 
matter where he is? Perhaps you're 
afraid he’ll come back to you?” 

At the elder woman’s suggestion, the 
fear gripped her with dreadful suddenness. 
With his reappearance would come expo- 
sure. She had pledged her word to 
Rowington. She seized Myra by the 
wrist. 

“Do you think he will?” 

“You are afraid,” said Myra. 

“Ves. Dreadfully afraid.” 

“T don’t think you need be,” said Myra. 

Olivia flung away. ‘You take his part, 
just like Major Olifant. Neither of you 
seems to understand.” She turned. 
“Don’t you see the horror of it?” 

“T’ve seen lots of horrors in my time,” 
replied Myra, placidly. “But I shan’t see 
this one. He’s gone for good, dearie. 
You may be sure of that.” 

“T wish I could think so,” said Olivia. 

It was nearly lunch time. Myra went 
out and returned with a can of hot water. 

“You'll not see him so long as I’m about 
to look after you,” she remarked. 

And Olivia laughed at the dragon of her 
childhood. 

Some mornings afterward; Myra came 
to her mistress. “If it’s convenient to 
you, I should like a few days’ leave. I’ve 
had a letter.” 

“Nothing serious, I hope?” asked Olivia, 
whose thoughts flew to the madman in 
the county asylum. 

“T don’t know,” said Myra. “Can I go?” 

“Of course,” said Olivia. 

So Myra packed her worn valise and 
left Medlow by the first available train. 
But the asylum was not her destina- 
tion. The next day saw her seeking ad- 
mittance to University College Hospital, 
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HEN Triona, after many dim day- 

dreams and relapses into nothing- 
ness, at last recovered consciousness, he 
found himself in a narrow sort of cubicle, 
staring upward at a mile-away ceiling. 
He was tightly bound, body and legs. He 
had a vague memory of a super-jugger- 
naut of a thing killing him, therefore 
he sagely (Continued on page 115) 








LIVIA grew very pale. Her hand shook as she held the letter from her husband. ‘Something 
must have happened to him,” said Olifant. “What has always happened to him,” she replied 
bitterly. “He says one thing and does arfother. One more senseless, extravagant lie.” “I think 
you’re unjust,” said Olifant. “And I think you’re too good to be true,” she retorted angrily 
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receive in your own home. 
to take care of appliances to be used therein. 
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Help You 


HIS has been the slogan of Goop HousEKEeEpPiNG INSTITUTE for years. In 
the Department of Household Engineering we have been testing labor-saving 
appliances for you, to determine their efficiency and practicability. 
every device and appliance which comes to us is put to use here in our testing 
laboratories, where it receives a practical test approximating that which it would 
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Our kitchen and laundry laboratories are well equipped 
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We want you to feel that we 
Send your housekeeping problems to us, at 105 West 39th 
Street, New York City, and enclose a stamped, addressed envelope for reply 
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Tinting and Dyeing Secrets 


By Marion M. Mayer 


Results of Research Work at the Institute 


N THIS season of bright colors and 
gay tints, most of us find it not only 
fascinating, but profitable as well, to 
gather together all our faded cottons 
and linens or yellowed silks and restore 
their original color, or completely to change 
their guise, by using some of the 
nk pt tints and dyes now available. 
While the directions on the dye and tint 
packages are usually explicit, there are so 
many “tricks” which we have learned in 
using them that we want to pass on to you 
the results of our experience. 

Tinting is the less involved process of 
the two. Tints may be purchased in 
many forms. There are powders, flakes, 
and cakes. There are those which must 
be used in the rinse water and those which 
are soaps in themselves and are used when 
washing the fabric. 

When using the soap tints, which are 
usually in the form of cakes or flakes, 
the most satisfactory procedure to follow 
is this: Make your solution first and have 
the soap thoroughly dissolved before 
entering the fabric. If flakes are used, 

you can do this by pouring hot water 
directly on them and then cooling the 


solution down to the desired temperature 
with cold water. Use the proportions 
given in the directions on the package, 
and couple with them your own good 
judgment, bearing in mind that the longer 
the fabric remains in the tint the darker 
it will be; in rinsing the fabric some of 
the tint will be removed; and after ironing, 
the garment will appear lighter than when 
it was wet. If you find that your tint 
is the shade you desire, but that your 
solution is not soapy enough, add some 
white soap flakes or jelly. 

For the soap tints which come in the 
form of cakes, we have found that the 
best results were obtained when the cake 
















The first step in dyeing 
is to wash and rinse the 
fabric thoroughly; then 
dissolve dye and strain : 
through cheese - cloth . 
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was first made into a jelly by shaving it 
and dissolving it in one-half cupful of hot 
water. Then for tinting a waist, for 
example, one-half of this solution was used 
with the necessary amount of water, which 
was approximately.two gallons. Also, if 
you have a larger garment, or prefer a 
deeper tint, increase the quantity of this 
tint solution. Rubbing the cake directly 
on the fabric is quite apt to give an uneven 
tint which is very difficult to remove. 

Tinting with a powder to be used in the 
rinse is perhaps the simplest method of 
all. The garment should be thoroughly 
washed first, and rinsed of all the soap, 
then tinted in the final rinse. Because 
this tint is in powder form, one does not 
always realize that it may not be entirely 
dissolved. The safest method, therefore, 
is to pour hot water directly on the powder 
and then cool it down to a lukewarm 
temperature. For most purposes, the 
proportion of one teaspoonful to each 
gallon of water will be satisfactory. 

After tinting the garments, squeeze and 
shake as much water out of them as pos- 
sible and roll them in a white towel until 
ready toiron. A turkish towel is probably 
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the best kind to use because it is most 
absorbent. Lay the towel out flat 
and spread the garment on it, then 
fold it over and roll both towel and 
garment up together. If the clothes 
are hung up with much excess water 
in them, the lower parts may become 
darker than the rest 

For ironing use an iron which is 
but moderately hot, and the tempera- 
ture is something you will have to deter- 
mine for yourself through experience. The 
safe thing to do is to test your iron out 
first on a part of the material which will 
not show. 

We learned, in ironing waists which had 
been tinted, that the seams, especially at 
the armhole, need careful attention. Press 
these seams from the inside, drying the 
seam before pressing the sleeve flat in the 
usual manner. There will then be no 
danger of the seam marking the shoulder 
or sleeve. A sleeve board, of course, is 
ideal for this purpose. 

A comparatively new “tint” on the mar- 
ket, which has been a boon to white silks, 
deserves more than a word. Surely white 
silks which have yellowed, either as a 
result of poor laundering or age, are sorry 
sights, and this preparation is intended 
to overcome just this trouble. It is put 
in the last rinse water and used in the 
proportion of one teaspoonful to each 
gallon of water. This is sufficient to 
whiten silk which has become yellow. If 
the silk is in extremely bad condition, 
more than one dip may be needed, but 
guard against using a more concentrated 
solution unless an oyster white is desired. 
To prevent new silks yellowing, use in 
the rinse water just half the proportion 
given; namely, one-half teaspoonful of 
tint to each gallon of water each time the 
silk is washed. This does not mean that 
you should be careless in your method of 
washing silk. Wash the silk in warm water, 
about 110° F., using white soap flakes or a 
soap jelly made by dissolving one bar of a 
mild white soap in two quarts of water. 
Souse the silk up 
and down in the 
solution and 
squeeze the soap- 
suds through the 
fabric. Cuffs of 
men’s shirts will 
need special at- 
tention and the 
temptation is to 
rub them vigor- 
ously, but try 
not to do this. 
Just be patient 
and squeeze the 
SOapsuds 
through them, 
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Add the salt or vinegar as 
directed. Place the fabric 
in the dye bath and boil, 
stirring constantly during 
the whole boiling period 












The rinsing 


and the soil will disappear. 
is quite as important as the washing. Use 
water which is exactly the same tempera- 
ture as the wash water; extremes of tem- 
perature will soon play havoc with white 


silks. Give them as many rinses as you 
think necessary to remove every trace of 
soap. If you will wash the silk in this way 
then follow with this whitening “tint” in 
the last rinse, you will be surprised at 
how snowy-white the silks will remain. 

The proeess of dyeing is somewhat more 
involved, and success can be obtained 
only if the directions on the package of the 
particular type of dye you are using are 
conscientiously followed. First of all, be 
sure that whatever you are about to dye is 
worth the attention it will require, and 
that it is going to last long enough to 
warrant the necessary expenditure of time 
and money. Then be sure that you have 
sufficient dye for the amount of material 
you have. Determine the weight of your 
material and use the proportion of dye for 
that amount as indicated on the package. 
Some dyes are prepared for silks and wool- 
ens, and others for cottons and linens, so 
be careful that you purchase the correct 
type of dye for your particular material. 
For a cotton and wool mixture, use cotton 
dye, because wool will take cotton dye, 
but cotton will not take wool dye. Re- 
move all buttons and any stitches which 
tack down cufis or collars, so that the dye 
will have an equal chance at all parts of 
the garment. 

While the vogue for stockings in shades 
of gray, beige, and other light colors is at its 
zenith, the dye pot becomes the salvation 
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Here are all the supplies and utensils needed for tinting or dyeing at home 











to those which for some unknown rea- 
son have lost their original color after 
a short period of service. Even the 
more expensive stockings will some- 
times be a keen disappointment when 
they discolor at the heels or when 
one of the pair turns a different shade 
thantheother. The thing todo, then, 
is to dye them a dark color; perhaps 
dark brown would be the most prac- 
tical, since mahogany colored shoes are 
still popular. Do not attempt black, for 
even the manufacturers of stockings find 
it very difficult to produce a good, perma- 
nent black. Since this type of dyeing is 
so seasonable, we have illustrated for you 
here the important steps in the process. 

First, wash and rinse the stockings 
thoroughly. They must be wet when 
added to the dye. Mix the dye in a small 
amount of cold water, add a quart of 
boiling water, and boil until thoroughly 
dissolved. Then strain it through a piece 
of cheese-cloth into the dye bath, or 
enough water to cover the material to be 
dyed. If salt or vinegar is called for to 
aid in setting the color, add it at the time 
specified in the directions. Then add the 
material to be dyed, and bring the dye 
bath slowly to a boil, stirring constantly. 
The boiling process is one of the most im- 
portant steps, since only by keeping the 
material in constant motion and boiling it 
the full length of time can a uniformly well- 
set color be obtained. After boiling, the 
material should be rinsed and rinsed until 
no color is seen in the rinse water. 

As to the equipment necessary for dye- 
ing, just a few words will suffice. Use 
nothing that you would not care to have 
discolored by the dye. Enameled or 
agate utensils are best. Two stirring 
sticks will be necessary, and sawed-off 
broom handles are excellent for this pur- 
pose. Then think of your hands 
and protect them with rubber gloves, 
especially during the rinsing process, 
for a more thorough rinsing can be ob- 
tained if in addition to using the sticks, 
the dyed material 
is squeezed be- 
tween the hands. 

Finally, a rub- 
ber apron would 
be excellent for 
protecting your 
dress from possi- 
ble splashing. If 
one of these is not 
available, wear 
a dress which is 
of little value so 
that you will not 
have the added 
work of removing 


stains from it. 
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ECAUSE these directions are so 

concrete and explicit, they may 

not conform in all details with 

your requirements. But they can 
be so easily revised to meet a varying need 
in the individual family as to time and 
special duties, that I offer them as a guide 
to any housekeeper who wishes to plan a 
routine of work. 

Be on duty and ready for work down- 
stairs at 7:30 a. m. Open front hall door 
and dining-room and living-room windows 
to give the rooms a thorough airing. This is 
even more necessary in winter than in 
these fine summer months when the house 
is presumably open during the night as 
well as the day. 

While the windows are open, “tidy” 
the hall and living-room. Replace maga- 
zines; fold newspapers, but do not destroy 
them until the next day. Restore mis- 
placed furniture, adjust slip covers trimly, 
and “plump” all cushions. Empty ash- 
trays and nut bowls. Remove all wilted 
flowers. This is especially important. No 
room looks fresh and inviting with flowers 
other than of the freshest. Give the same 
attention to the living-room porch, the 
library or den, or both of them. The 
before-breakfast care is much more of a 
refreshing process than a cleaning one, as 
you will see. Indeed, in most families 
the “clutter” is often confined to one 
favorite room, be it den, living porch, or 
library, so that while all of them have to 
be planned for in the schedule, the half- 
hour allowed is thus ample to care for all 
the rooms. 

Next, set the breakfast table. Sort the 
mail and place the letters on the table at 
their respective cover places. Serve break- 
fast at 8 o’clock. Keep the coffee hot for 
late comers by covering the percolator, as 
it stands on the table, with a tea cozy. Do 
not try to keep it hot in the kitchen. 

Immediately after breakfast clear the 
table. Then complete the routine care of 
the living-rooms before washing any 
dishes. If possible, sandwich some of this 
work between serving breakfasts to the 
late ones if there should be any. 

Dust-mop the living porch floor. Water 
the window-box plants. Wash and fill the 
dog’s water trays. Empty and wash ash- 
trays. Then dust, using one of the dust- 
less cloths rather than a furniture polish, 
because this furniture is painted. For 
stained willow, the polish cloth may be 
used. 

My porch floor has a finish that has 
proved so easily cared for. it deserves a 
word. Originally it was rough cement, 
grayish pink in color and marked off as 
usual into a tile pattern of square blocks. 
I had it scrubbed, then shellacked with 
two coats. When thoroughly dry, it was 
waxed like any wood floor, using paste 
wax. It turned a clear tile red and has 
all the smooth, hard finish of real tile. It 
was forty feet by eleven feet 2ad required 
a five-pound can of wax for this first and 
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only application. Since then, for two 
years, it has been kept clean by a weekly 
rub with liquid wax and the daily dust- 
mopping. It has never been scrubbed. 
Extending as it does across the entire front 
of the house, it must endure all the entrance 
traffic of rainy days; therefore, under the 
most trying of conditions I feel it has 
proved a satisfactory and easy cleaned 
floor. 

In the living-room, see that the wood 
basket has a supply of medium-sized wood, 
and kindling if necessary. Keep a small 
fire laid, unless the hearth is so hot that no 
fire could be laid without igniting. Sweep 





the hearth with a small hearth brush. 
Empty-waste paper baskets, ash trays, 
and smoking stands. Throw away no 
newspapers or magazines that are not in 
waste baskets. Dust-mop the waxed floor 
and run the carpet sweeper over the rug. 
Dust, if necessary. This last direction 
may need a word of explanation. Because 
of the presence of two dogs in the house- 
hold, one a long-haired Pekingese with a 
wonderful coat, the other an Irish terrier, 
rug care is absolutely essential in this 
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The Daily Care of Downstairs Rooms 











house every morning, but because a 
vacuum cleaner is used for the weekly rug 
cleaning, daily dusting is rarely necéssary, 
especially in summer, although the house 
is within two hundred feet of a main 
traveled road. Let your own require- 
ments govern this direction. 

Fill the flower vases and polish the silver 
vases, candlesticks, etc., with a quick wipe, 
using a silver polishing cloth instead of a 
duster. In tidying the rooms keep one 
place—in this case, the large tray basket- 
for the small personal belongings that have 
been left out of place by any member of 
the family. It saves time on the part of 
the worker as well as the careless one, who 
otherwise must hunt for a small but needed 
possession. Put in this basket everything 
of whose proper place you are in the least 
doubtful. 

As soon as you have finished with the 
living-rooms, wash the dishes. Next, run 
the carpet sweeper over the dining-room 
rug and dust the room carefully. Pay 
special attention to window sills and trim 
in summer, and the radiator or register in 
winter, when each is the main source of 
dust. In dusting this room, again do not 





.forget to use the silver-polishing cloth for 


a quick wipe-over of any silver pieces that 
may be on the table, buffet, or serving 
table. Rub the furniture, especially the 
table top, with the merest suspicion, a drop 
or two, of either furniture polish or liquid 
wax, on a silk or velvet cloth. Should you 
find a white fog mark, it can be removed 
by wiping over with a cloth wrung as dry 
as possible from hot water to which a few 
drops of ammonia have been added. 
Finish by polishing with furniture polish. 
Heat marks are not so easily removed, but 
a daily rub of this character will act as a 
preventive for many scars and will make 
those already there much better in appear- 
ance. Occasionally a grease spot is found 
on a seat cushion. If of haircloth, scrub 
with soap and only enough water to 
moisten the brush. If of leather, you must 
use sweet oil, rubbing the entire surface to 
give it a uniform color. By the way, 
leather furniture should be given this oil 
rub occasionally, preferably at the time of 
the spring or fall house cleaning, in order 
to prevent the leather from drying and 
cracking. 

Some one may suggest that this routine 
of daily care is suitable only where maid 
service is available. On the contrary, if 
the housekeeper herself must attend to it, 
the schedule offers the best preparation for 
her day of specialized toil. For there is 
not one of us but works more easily in 
kitchen or laundry for the assurance of a 
tidy house. 

Again, it is an ideal responsibility for 
the small son and daughter in the family, 
since not one of the tasks involved ts 
beyond their strength, and it is a type ol 
work that will help to overcome their own 
tendency to leave playthings or other 
possessions where they last used them. 
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Remember to use your small percolator brush frequently 


Brushing Up ou Brushes 


By Elizabeth Hallam Bohn and Elizabeth Musgrave 


HE standards of cleanliness in the home 

have become higher with each suc- 
ceeding generation; the ingenuity of the 
inventor has been taxed in order to supply 
enough cleaning tools to satisfy the needs of 
the modern housewife. Many homes 
that were considered clean a century ago 
would not be classed as such today, al- 
though more energy and strength were 
expended in keeping them in right 
condition. 

With the invention of new tools to fit 
every need, the time spent in fatiguing 
and disagreeable work is reduced to a 
minimum. The modern home has as 
adequate a supply of suitable cleaning 
tools as the ingenuity and scientific mind 
of the American producer can invent. 
While it is true that one or two clean- 
ing accessories were considered sufficient 
in the home a few years ago, it is also 
true that the art of home-making has 
today been elevated to the scientific plane 
of all other worthy professions, and the 
proper means and methods for keeping 
the house in fit condition are easily ob- 
tainable. 

No one device has contributed more 
vitally to the solution of the home cleaning 
problem than the brush. Hosts of these 
cleaning accessories appear daily to tempt 
the woman who 
loves home- 
making. There is 
a brush for every 
conceivable niche 


or need. They 
fairly bristle with 
appeal. 


When we peep 
approvingly into 


the brush closet of the modern home, 
little do we appreciate the fact that the 
array of brushes before us represents the 
far countries of the earth. It has been 
aptly said that “bristles, fiber and hair are 
the brush of the brush.” Bristles come 
from the wild boars of Russia, Siberia, 
and China. The colder the climate, the 
tougher the bristles, therefore the wilds of 
Siberia furnish the best material for brushes 
of this type. 

The best fiber used for the fiber brushes 
comes from Mexico, where a species of 
cactus grows wild in large quantities. 
Covering the broad leaves of the plant is 
a sort of pulp, under which is the fiber, 
which is later cured, dried, and used in 
brushes, while the palmyra fiber comes 
from a species of palm which grows on the 
northern shores of the Indian Ocean. 

South America, Russia, and China fur- 
nish most of the hair used in the brushes 
made of hair. Our domestic horsehair is 
not sufficiently stiff nor durable to warrant 
its use. Hair is used in brushes where 
delicate surfaces are involved. 

Brushes should be used for their special 
work only. Surely there are enough to go 
around! The brush that fits its work saves 
time. The results from a recent motion 
and time study analysis on housekeeping 
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Here is a complete set of household brushes, 
each one of which is designed to play its own im- 
portant réle in the routine care of the home. 
The radiator brush and stove duster, illustrated 
at the left and at the right, are shown in use 
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indicate that in the average American 
home without servants at least 35 percent 
of the home-maker’s time is spent in clean- 
ing. One of the best ways for women to 
reduce this time spent in labor is through 
the use of better equipment and a sys- 
tematic planning of work. 

Mops, which fall in the class of both 
time and labor-savers, are usually found in 
two distinct types—wet mops and dry 
mops. In buying a mop for scrubbing, 
care should be taken to select one that is 
made of durable, small-sized, hard-twisted, 
absorbent rope of a length that will not 
slop, light in -weight, flat enough to get 
under surfaces and into corners, and so 
constructed that it can be easily washed 
and quickly dried. Dry mops, which are 
used for cleaning and polishing the floors, 
have been produced in all sorts of sizes, 
shapes, and colors and are usually treated 
with an oil or chemical that serves to 
make them dustless and absorbent. Those 
treated chemically pick up the dust from 
the floor and hold it until it can be taken 
out of doors and shaken off. The test of a 
good dustless mop is that it should lie 
flat on the floor so that with a little pres- 
sure on the handle it will serve the double 
purpose of cleaning and polishing. It 
should be of sufficient size to clean floors 

rapidly and of 

a shape that will 

fit into the cor- 

ners and under 

low places in the 

~~ rooms. When 
> this type of mop 
~S is shaken, the 
3 (Continued 
on page 158) 
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The Most Vital Problem Before the Nation Today is 
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NE of the most inspiring features 
of the meeting of the National 
Tuberculosis Association of the 
United States in Washington, in 

May, was the Health Crusade Luncheon 
given at the City Club on the first day of 
the session. The ‘large dining-room of 
the Club was filled to capacity. At the 
table sat the authorities of the country who 
had taken the most active part in the 
Health Crusade in our schools. 

The initiation of this wonderful move- 
ment for the betterment of our children 
is due to the national Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, while the work in the cities 
has been instigated and conducted largely 
by the local sections of the National asso- 
ciation. Under the guidance of the local 
section in Washington, nutrition classes 
have been organized in a number of schools 
in the national capital. The one in the 
Jefferson School has been particularly 
noted for its efficiency and accomplish- 
ments. 

The chief purpose of these nutrition 
classes is to give milk at the morning 
recess. In order that the milk may be 
properly supplemented, graham biscuits 
are also served with it. Each pupil re- 
ceives a half-pint of 
milk and two graham 
biscuits. These are 
not given to the chil- 
dren; they are re- 
quired to pay the re- 
tail price of the milk, 
and two graham bis- 
cuits are served for 


one cent. The chil- 
dren are urged to use 
their pennies for this by. 
purpose, rather than life 


to spend them for 
cheap candies, pop, 
and other injurious 
food and drinks. The 
luncheons are served 
under proper super- 
vision, and the children are instructed 
to drink the milk slowly and to chew the 
graham biscuits thoroughly. Remarkable 
improvement in their physical condition 
has been shown by the children who 
have persisted for a sufficient length of 
time in this health-giving diet. 

I desire to emphasize the fact that 
ordinary biscuits made of white flour are 
not recommended nor served at these 
luncheons. This is a tribute to the suc- 
cess of the propaganda in favor of sub- 
stituting bread and biscuits made of the 
whole-ground, unbolted cereals for the 
common and, until lately, solely used 
products made from white flour. No 
small part of the benefit derived from 
these luncheons is due to the fact that 
the milk is combined with a wholesome 
cereal peneact. 


read this article. 


beginning. 


Sanitation and 


Not only has the use of the milk morning 
lunch improved the health of the pupil, 
but it also has improved his posture. In 
one of the schools an experiment has been 
made illustrating this feature. A class of 
37 pupils started taking one-half pint of 
milk and two graham biscuits in January. 
The posture test just made on Feb. 23, 1922, 
showed a rating of 55.8 percent. On 
March 27th another rating was made 
which increased the rating to 64.7 percent. 
On May ist the third rating showed 77.7 
percent. This rapid improvement is at- 
tributed to the improvement in tone and 
strength of the muscles, brought about by 
improved nutrition. The children in this 
school were really too weak to stand up 
straight. Not only is the muscle tone 
improved, but the power of concentration 
and attention to their studies in school 
has also been improved. 

In order to know what has been accom- 
plished in other localities, I have asked 
competent authorities what has been done 
in the way of improvement of nutrition 
in schools, and especially in the way of 
physical development of the child through 
appropriate exercises. 

I learned on inquiry from the Board of 


W E can’t think of any one who should not 
Parents should, teach- 


ers should, and politicians and statesmen—and 
every one who wants this America of ours to 


grow bigger, better, lovelier, as the years go 
It is an argument for not only a longer 
but a _ better 
Remember it when school opens 


one, beginning 





Education in Philadelphia that experi- 
ments similar to those in Washington have 
been organized in that city. Children 
who are found to be below weight are put 
on a special daily regimen containing milk. 
The parents of these children are also 
called together frequently to get them 
interested in the work and to collaborate 
with the school authorities at their homes. 
The children who are found to have in- 
cipient tuberculosis are placed in separate 
schools, as in the city of Washington. 
Those children whose parents are able 
to pay purchase the milk they use. Those 
whose parents are not able to pay are 
given their milk free. This is so arranged, 
however, that among the children it is 
not known who pays and who does not. 
This milk service in the schools has be- 
come very popular and has been extended 
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to all the children who care to participate 
in it, and whose parents are willing to pay 
for the milk. 

I have also received valuable infor- 
mation from other cities. In Baltimore, 
half-pint bottles cost 4c each. During 
March of this year, 193,035 bottles were 
purchased by the children, and 63,304 
were donated to the poor children in 110 
schools. One-half cent on each one-half 
pint paid for goes into a fund for the 
purchase of free milk. The percentage 
of normal children in the schools has 
greatly increased. At the beginning, the 
percentage of normal children in one school 
was nine. After going on the milk diet 
for a year, the percentage of normal chil- 
dren in the school was fifteen. All this 
improvement, however, should not be 
charged to the milk alone. There are open- 
air classes, school lunches, and systematic 
weighing and measuring in nearly all the 
schools in the city, and attempts are made 
to induce parents to continue the health 
instruction at home. The regulations call 
for fifteen minutes of direct physical ex- 
ercise each day for each pupil. 

In Birmingham, Alabama, nutrition 
classes have been organized in both white 
and colored schools, 
and efforts are made 
to induce the children 
to drink a sufficient 
amount of milk and 
to eat other whole- 
some foods, particu- 
larly green vegetables 
and fruits. The milk 
is in half-pint bottles 
and is served with a 
straw and two gra- 
ham biscuits. In 
many instances, chil- 
dren who did _ not 
drink milk at home 
thought it great sport 
to take milk through 
a straw at lunch time. 
In some of the schools a “work, study, 
play” program, under the supervision of 
a physical director, has been established. 

In the schools of New York City, the 
health authorities are collaborating with 
the United States Health Service, which 
some six months ago began a campaign to 
improve the physical condition of 6,000,000 
American boys between the ages of 15 and 
20. This campaign is begun about fifteen 
years too late. Before this date, however, 
the enthusiastic authorities had begun the 
health crusade for the betterment of 
800,000 children in the New York Public 
Schools. For a period of twenty years 
in the New York schools there have_been 
systematic physical exercises from the 
kindergarten up to and including the 
high schools. (Continued on page 139) 
(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on page 88) 
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You know how delightful it is 
to taste pea soup which has been 
made just right. It is so light 
and wholesome and refreshing, 
with a flavor all its own, and 
it's so splendidly nourishing. 
Just taste Campbell’s if you 
want to know how good pea 
soup-can be. It is made from 
our own exclusive recipe which 
calls for the choicest little peas 
that grow. These are blended 
in the famous Campbell's 
kitchens with pure country milk, 
table butter of finest quality 
and delicate seasoning. A rich 
invitation to your appetite. A 
wonderfully beneficial soup for 
the children, too! 


Cream of Pea! 


The best you ever tasted and made easily and 
quickly with Campbell’s! Serve it when you 
entertain and when you wish to give the family a 
special treat. Stir slowly into Campbell's Pea 
Soup an equal quantity of milk or cream, adding 
only a little at a time and each time mixing until 
smooth. (Use a spoon or egg-beater.) Heat almost 
to boiling point but do not boil. Serve immediately. 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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__THE GOLDEN RULE SOUP DAILY _ 


Dainty, tiny peas —the sweetest 
on the vines! Taste their 
delicious flavor in 

























































ib YOSEPH CampBELL COMPANY “1? “ 
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I hit the ball with all my might 
And sent it sailing out of sight! 


Hear the crowds just roar with glee— P 
It’s home and Campbell’s now for me! .~ . SS 
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How I taught my children 
at home 


Y husband was manager of one of the 
M branch mills of a world-wide corpora- 

tion. It was a fine position for so 
young a man. Thete was one great drawback, 
however—we had to live in a small milltown 
which offered none of the advantages we had 
both been used to. For ourseloes we did not 
mind, but the education of our boy of 7 and 
our girl of 6 worried us. 

We knew the associations they were now 
making, the habits they were now forming, the 
teaching they were now getting could never be 
made up for later—but what could we do? 
What would you have done? 

It was with misgivings, therefore, that I 
started Jim at the local school. I knew his 
teacher, one of the town girls, a product of the 
same school with only the commonest kind of 
a common school education and no training or 
experience. 

It seemed like a joke, but it became more 
and more a serious one. Jim was apparently 
learning nothing except bad language and be- 
havior and we dreaded to think of sending our 
little girl into those surroundings. 

One day Jim, Sr., returned from a trip and 
as soon as he stepped inside the house I knew 
something had happened. 

“Mary,” he shouted, “come here quickly, 
I’ve got it!” 

“Got what?” I cried. “Are we to move to 
New York?” 

“Oh, no,” he laughed—“but something better 
—as far as the children are concerned. On the 
train I met a man, bragging about his children 
—showed me their pictures—their school re- 
ports and all that, but what interested me 
most of all was a letter from his 7-year-old 
son—Jim is 7 and think what sort of a letter 


the writes!—well, I had to admit the man had | 


an infant prodigy—which, however, he denied 
—just a normal child, he maintained—but—and 
this is the amazing thing—the boy had been 
aught by correspondence through his mother! Do you 
get that? , 

“He was so enthusiastic about it that he 
got me excited and I stopped off at Baltimore, 
where this school is located. 

*“T found there a great private day school 
that specializes in the education of young chil- 
dren. I had explained to me that its Trustees, 
who maintain the school without any financial 
benefit, had obtained such remarkable results 
with their day pupils that they had decided 
to extend its usefulness so that pupils, no 
matter where located, could share in its ad- 
vantages.” 

I threw my arms around Jim’s neck, thrilled 
by his enthusiasm. “Let’s order the course at 
once,” I said. 

“It’s ordered already!” he replied. ‘“There’s 
the outfit there in my luggage!” 


THAT was five years ago. Jim’s promotion 
to the big city has at last come and we are 
now able to put both children in school, and 
what do you suppose the Principal said when 
I went to enter Jim—“You say he has finished 
the 6th year of Calvert and always has good 
reports?” 

“Yes,” I could truthfully answer. 

“Well then he can enter our high school de- 
partment.” 

And he did—and what is more, is leading his 
class! 

The little girl did the same in her school, 
and although both children spent their early 
years in a little milltown, they have—thanks 
to Calvert School—a broader knowledge and 
culture than most of their metropolitan friends. 

If there is no school or only a poor one near 
you, kt Calvert School come to you and give 
your child an exceptional education from Kin- 
dergarten to High School right in your own 
home. The school will gladly send you full 
information. 


CALVERT SCHOOL 


1 W. Chase St. 
Advertisement 
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DISCOVERIES 


for AL 


Mothers 


Good Housekeeping Institute 


ISCOVERIES that are original, along any line of household 
duties, are always solicited. One dollar will be paid for each 
suggestion accepted, and you will greatly assist us by enclosing a 
stamped, addressed envelope, rather than just a stamp, for the 


return of unavailable material. 


Address GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


INSTITUTE, 105 West 39th Street, New York City 


Providing For Our Children’s Educations 
—Many parents find it difficult financially to 
send sons and daughters to college when the 
time comes. We have found a way which is 
helping us along that line, and we think it is 
too good to keep to ourselves, because it is 
so easy to carry out and saves us so much 
worry for our children’s future. We are 
starting in with our three-months-old baby. 
Every week from the time each child is born 
we put by in the savings bank one dollar toward 
his college education. It may seem to be 
looking too far ahead, but we find that in this 
steady and slow way, without scarcely noticing 
it, we are providing for the higher things in 
our children’s lives. We also put into the 
same account the gifts of money which the 
| child receives, and figure that by the time the 
child is ready to start in college there will be 
about one thousand dollars already saved. Of 
course this is aside from the allowance which 
the child would get for his own private pur- 
chases—but you will be surprised at how very 
easy it is to put by a little each week systemat- 
ically. Perhaps others can afford to save more 
each month, but where there are several 
| children, we feel that the one dollar system 
works very well. Mrs. W. Z. S., China 


Traveling With Baby—A nursery refrig- 
erator being an ungainly thing to travel with, 
I use the deep aluminum kettle of my fireless 
cooker. Any deep pail with a tight lid will 
answer as well. I made a cover of khaki cloth, 
cutting a circular piece a trifle larger than the 
bottom of the kettle and making the straight 
piece for the bag sufficiently longer than the 
height of the kettle to allow a hem, in which I 
ran two strong tapes. Then I drew this up so 
as to cover all. I carried seven bottles of 
milk, one of boiled water, and a small, wide- 
mouthed bottle with boracic solution for 
nipples. Each bottle was wrapped in paper 
and tightly corked. Then ice was packed 
around and over the top, filling the vessel. 
It is easily carried by tapes or handles. I 
used this first for short automobile trips and 
later for a twenty-four-hour railroad journey. 
I have no trouble in renewing the ice at res- 
taurants or with the help of the Pullman porter. 

Mrs. K. K. T., Va. 





When The Kiddies Switch On The Lights 
—All my upstairs lights turn on by a pull chain 
of the usual length. My husband bought 
luminous buttons for the ends, so that we 
grown-ups found them easily in the dark, but 
what about the children? In the nursery we 
tried fastening a ribbon long enough for the 
littlest child to reach, and tied to the end a 
rubber ring three inches in diameter, much 
like a miniature auto tire. This could not 
injure any one if run up against in the dark. 
This plan proved so successful that now we 
have a ribbon of harmonious color hanging 
from the chains in every room, and the children 
can fetch things without any danger of a fall 
Mrs. R.H. W., Iil. 


| in the dark. 


Teaching Company Manners—As a part 
of my children’s education I entertain them 
occasionally with a strictly formal luncheon or 
dinner, with a very proper “company” service 
minus the company. Every thing is served in 
courses, the covers being complicated enough 
to require the use of various unfamiliar pieces 
of silver, china, etc. Of course these affairs 
are primarily for the purpose of teaching the 
children to attain ease of manner at the table, 
but I take advantage of each occasion to try 
out some new company dish! Naturally, to 
keep up the tone of the affair, we always 
endeavor to discuss matters of general interest 
rather than intimate family happenings. This 
practice has worked wonders with the table 
manners of certain young gentlemen and has 
proved to be a delightful form of home enter- 
tainment. Mrs. R. S. T., Va. 


To Recover a Lost Child—Once my small 
son was carried away from me by the crowd in 
a large department store, and hearing no cry, 
I knew not which way to turn. As he can tell 
where he lives, visions of home, the police 
station, the sidewalk, or the ‘‘Lost and Found” 
department rushed through my mind, as I 
began searching for my small boy. Then I 
spied him standing on a counter over the 
heads of the crowd, and I felt so unspeakably 
grateful to the sensible woman who had that 
fine idea that I want to tell of it in case we may, 
in turn, be able so to help other anxious 
mothers. Mrs. E. L. W., D.C. 


For The Kiddyland Movies—For the 
children who enjoy the Kiddyland Movies we 
have a contribution. Mount the film on one- 
inch adhesive tape, allowing about eight inches 
of extra tape on either end. Double this 
surplus tape over on itself, making two strong, 
firm ends four inches in length to tack on the 
spools, or to operate with. The life of the 
film will be greatly prolonged. 

Mrs. G. H. L., Mass. 


To Prevent Thumb-Sucking—After try- 
ing many devices to break my small son, aged 
two, of sucking his thumb, I finally hit upona 
cure. Around the thumb between the two 
joints, I put a strip of adhesive plaster about 
one-half inch wide Then I tied a white thread 
over it to keep him from peeling it off. I kept 
this on—or rather successive clean ones—for 
about a week, and now a month has passed 
since taking it off. and he is completely broken 
of the habit. The adhesive has no injurious 
effect upon the thumb. Mrs. C. 1. F., Pa. 


Traveling Uses for Good Housekeeping— 
An issue of Goop HousEKEEPING and a pair 
of blunt scissors supplied my children and 
myself with plenty of entertainment during a 
day of traveling. The colored page for 
children the little girl claimed at once. The 
tempting-colored “goodies’”’ from the adver- 
tising section the boy used in setting up a 
store. I read the stories in peaceful pleasure. 

Mrs. B. H. V., lil. 
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Stores 7 
Cut this out for reference. 
A Akron—il Orpheum Arcade 
4 Altoona—Bendheim’s, 1302—1 1th Av. 
* Asbury Park—Best Shoe Co. 
Asheville—Pollock’s. 
Albany—Hewett’s Silk Shop, 15 N. Pearl 
Atlanta—-Carlton Shoe & Clo. Co. 
Auburn & Geneva, N. ¥.—Dusenbury Co. 
Austin—Carl H. Mueller 
Baltimore—325 No. Charles St. 
Battle Creek—Bahlman’s Bootery 
Birmingham—219 North 19th S&t. 
Boston—Jordan Marsh Co. 
Bridgeport—W. K. Mollan 
Brooklyn—414 Fulton St. 
Buffalo—639 Main St. 
Butte—Hubert Shoe Co. 
Cedar Rapids—The Killian Co. 
Charleston—J. F. Condon & Sons 
Charlotte--221 Piedmont Bldg. 
ay —30 E. Randolph St. (Room 502) 
Chicago? —4750 Sheridan Rd. (Room 214) 
Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co. 
Cleveland—Graner-Powers, 1274 Euclid Av. 
Columbia, S. C.-—Watson Shoe Co, 
Columbus, O.—104 E. Broad St. (at 3rd.) 
Dallas—Leon Kahn Shoe Co. 
Davenport—R. M. Neustadt & Sons 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Denver—224 Foster Bldg. 
Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co. 
Detroit—T. J. Jackson, 41 E. Adams Ave. 
Easton—H. Mayer, 427 Northampton St. 
Elmira—C. W. O'Shea 
El Paso—Popular Dry Goods Co. 
Erie—Weschler Co., 910 State St. 
Evanston—North Shore Bootery 
Fall River—D. F. Sullivan 
Fitchburg—W. C. Goodwin, 342 Main St. 
Galveston—Fellman’s 
Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co. 
Harrisburg—Orner’s, 24 No. 3rd St. 
Hartford—86 Pratt St. 
Holyoke—Thos. S, Childs, 275 High St. 
Houston—Clayton’s, 803 Main St. 
Huntington, W.  Va.—MeMahon-Diehl 
Indianapolis—L. 8S. Ayres & Co. 
Jackson, Mich.—Palmer Co 
Jacksonville—Golden’s LBootery 
Jersey City—Bennett’s, 411 Central Ave. 
Kansas City, Kan.—Nelson Shoe Co. 
Kansas Clty, Mo.—300 Altman Bldg. 
Kingston—E. T. Stelle & Son 
Knoxville—Spence Shoe Co. 
Lancaster, Pa.—Frey’s, 3 E. King St. 
Lansing—F’. N. Arbaugh Co. 
Lawrence, Mass.—G. H. Woodman 
Lexington, Ky.—Denton, Ross, Todd Co. 
Lincoln—Mayer Bros. Co. 
Little Rock—Poe Shoe Co., 302 Main Si 
Los Angeles—505 New Pantages Bldg. 
Louisville—Boston Shoe Co. 
Lowell—The Bon Marche 
McKeesport—Wm. IF’. - Sullivan 
Macon—The Dannenberg Co. 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis—21 Eighth St. South 
Mobile—Level Best Shoe Store 
Montgomery—Campbell Shoe Co 
Morristown—G. W. Melick 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y.—A. J. Rice & Co 
Nashville—-J. A. Meadors & Sons 
Newark—897 Broad St., (opp. City Hall) 
New Britain—Sloan Bros. 
New Haven—153 Court St. (2nd floor) 
New Orleans—109 Baronne St. (Room 200) 
New Rochelle—Ware’s 
New York—22 West 39th St. 
Norfolk—Ames & Brownley 
Oakland—205 Henshaw Bldg. 
Omaha—1708 Howard St 
Passaio—Kroll’s, 37 Lexington Ave. 
Pawtucket-—Evans & Young 
Peoria—Lehmann Bldg. (Room 203) 
Philadelphia—i300 Walnut St. 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 
Pittsfleld—Fahey’s, 234 North St. 
Plainfleld—M. C. Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe (Co. 
Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St. 
Poughkeepsie—Louls Schonberger 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Reading—Sig. S. Schweriner 
Richmond, Va.—Seymour Syclé 


FY Rochester—148 East Ave. 


Roek Island—Boston Shoe Co. 
St. Louis—5 16 Arcade Bldg. (Op.P.O.) 
St.Paul—43 E. 5th St. (Frederic Hotel) 
Saginaw—Goeschel-Brater Co. 
Salt Lake City—Walker Bros. Co. 
San Francisco-—Phelan Bldg. Are’d. 
Savannah—Globe Shoe Co. 
Schenectady—Patton & Hull 
Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
Shreveport —Phelns Shoe Co. 
Sioux Falls—The Bee Hive 
South Bend—Ellsworth Store 
Spokane—The Crescent 
Springfield, 111.—A. W. Klaholt 
Springfield, Mass.—Forbes & Wallace 
Stamford—L. Spelk & Son 
’. Jefferson St. 
5 So. 11th St. (Fidelity Bldg.) 
F - ». Hornung 
“Salle & Koch Co. 
—H. M. Voorhees & Bro 
35 Third St. (2nd Floor) 
Lyons’ Shoe Store 
Room 104 Foster Bldg. 
Waltham—Rufus Warren & Sons 
Washington—1319 F St. 
Waterbury—Howland-Hughes Co. 
Wheeling—Geo. R. Taylor Co. 
Wichita—Rorabaugh’s 
Wilkesbarre—M. I. Murray 
Worcester—J. C. MacInnes Co. 
Yakima—Kohls Shoe Co. 
Yonkers—Louis Klein, 22 Main St. 
York—The Bon Ton 
Youngstown—B. McManus Co, 
Zanesville—J. B, Hunter Co. 
Agencies in 275 
other cities 

















Grace and Agility 


can be Yours 


When you step into a boat, spring into a car 
or climb a rail fence on a cross-country tramp, 
you will quickly discover whether you possess 
the grace and agility that are natural to youth. 


Your tirelessness and your zest for summer fun 
depend a great deal upon the condition of your 
feet. Feet that are restrained, weakened and 
held rigid in shoes having stiff arches, can ham- 
per you, tire you and prevent you from gaining 
health and youthfulness. 


Feet that enjoy the freedom and the flexibility 
of Cantilever Shoes will permit you to engage in 
sports that require lithe movements and_ add 
to the suppleness and grace of your figure. They 
will help you to keep youthful and to perform 
your duties with less fatigue and greater ease. 


It is the flexible arch of the Cantilever Shoe 


‘that enables your own arch to flex as Nature in- 


tended. The muscles of the foot gainin strength 
thru this flexing exercise. It it the muscles and 
ligaments that hold the twenty-six bones of the 
foot in an arched position. A weak foot is 
strengthened by free circulation and constant 
exercise, which the Cantilever Shoe permits 
while supporting the arch flexibly. 


The modish rounded toe and the medium heel 


of Cantilevers are sanctioned by Fashion for all 

day-time wear and semi-dressoccasions. Many 

of the most smartly dressed women in America 

are wearing Cantilevers. They have found that 

they can have foot comfort and be trimly shod 
at the sametime. YOU too will find in Canti- 
levers, great comfort and relief from hot 
weather foot troubles. 


All Cantilevers are trade-marked for your 
protection. They are made of fine materials 
by skilled workers who specialize in the 
flexible arch shoe. 


Cantilever Shoes are sold all over the country by 
dealers who understand this shoe in its relation to 
your foot. Except in New York City there is only 
one dealer ineach city. Ifno dealer in the panel at 
left is near you write the manufacturers, Morse & Burt 
Co., 2 Carlton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., for the name 
and address of a nearby dealer and a booklet that tells 
about shoes in anew way. 


antilever 
Shoe 


prominent 





women 








In using advertisements see page 4 


Endorsed by Women’s Colleges, Women’s Clubs, Publie Health Authorities, Physicians, Osteopaths, 
Directors of Physical Education. Editors, Stage Celebrities and 


everuwhere. 
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“I always have 
it in the house” 


“““7ES, my dear, it’s a wonderfully 

comfortable thing to have Lis- 
terine always near at hand. Mother 
has used it for years. I know it’s a 
safe antiseptic. You'd be surprised 


how many uses we find for it.” 
ee * 


Listerine is a safe, unirritating anti- 
septic that has been in high public favor 
for half a century. 

Men folks enjoy the exhilarating feeling 
of Listerine after 
shaving. Just douse 
it on full strength. 
It allaysirritation and 
provides a safe anti- 
septic for any abra- 
sion or nick the razor 
may leave. 

As a gargle to ward 
off or relieve sore 
Delightful after shaving throat it will often 

help you avoid more 
serious ills. Don’t take chances with dis- 
eases that start with sore throat. Have 
Listerine in your medicine cabinet. 

Listerine and warm water used as a 
nasal douche will 
often hasten the re- 





id 





covery from colds in se 
the head. It is cleans- 4 
ing, refreshing and i 
healing. e 
And for that subtle s 
trouble which may “ay 
so easily escape your 4 


notice—halitosis (the 
scientific term for un- 
pleasant breath) Lis- 
terine is ideal. It halts fermentation in 
the mouth and leaves the breath sweet, 
fresh and clean. Just use it as a mouth 
wash and gargle. 

Another most interesting use for Lis- 
terine that fastidious 
people have discov- 
ered is its value’as a 
deodorizer. In many 
matters of personal 
hygiene (applied to 
the under-arm, par- 
ticularly) it has be- 
come highly prized 

Wairoa as a toilet aid. As 

tell you such it is a safe, fra- 

grant lotion of great 

efficiency. You know you are taking no 
chances when you use Listerine this way. 

Many other uses for Listerine are de- 
scribed in the circular which is packed 
with every bottle. 

It is a most versatile antiseptic to have 
always at hand in your home. —Lambert 


Pharmacal Co., Saint Louis, U.S. A. 


Guard against sore 
throat 





LISTERINE 


—the safe 
* = antiseptic 
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Questions concerning food, sanitation, and health will be answered 
by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelope accompanies your 


request. No exceptions can be 
advice can not be given nor can 


made to this rule. Prescriptional 
samples be analyzed. Address Dr. 


Harvey W. Wiley, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 


Skinned Ham 
Redivivus 

In further reply to 
Mrs. J. &.,. Calif. 

Since writing you in 
regard to skinned hams, 
I have had my attention 
called by one of the 
large packing plants to 
the fact that they make 
hams of this kind. They 
brought me a very at- 
tractive one this morn- 
ing. Their best and fat- 
test hams not only have 
the skin taken off, but 
also a large quantity of 
the underlying fat. This 
is subsequently made into lard. I asked if 
they charged a higher price for the skinned 
ham, to which they frankly answered, ‘Yes, 
we charge enough more for the skinned ham 
to make up the weight removed.” Their 
skinned hams are never exposed for sale 
unwrapped. They are used chiefly by the 
retail dealer as sliced ham. The fact that 
they are always- wrapped accounts for the 
statement I made that I had never seen 
skinned hams offered for sale. 


tribution an 
pamphlets: for 


Increasing the 





in stamps apiece 
dressed envelop. 


for Longer Life. 
exact physical 


Don’t Use It Until 


An agent was here with Schnider’s Vegetable 
Compound to use in canning fruit. I wish to 
know whether it is wholesome and all that it 
is claimed to be and do. He said he expects it 
to be advertised in GooD HOUSEKEEPING in the 
next number. He says it is perfectly harmless, 
but I will not want to use it until I hear from 


you. 
Mrs.C. D. F , Penna. 


I advise you not to use Schnider’s Vege- 
table Compound for canning purposes until 
you see it advertised in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
If it is what I think it is, you will have to wait 
about a thousand years before you see the 
advertisement in the magazine mentioned. If 
it is of any value, it is a chemical preservative, 
and all such preservatives are taboo. 


Mr. Edison Is a Great Man, But— 


Mr. Edison is said to be an inveterate cigar 
smoker, and some one suggested that the 
reformers might get after cigars next. “I 
don’t think so,” said Mr. Edison. ‘Tobacco 
does not harm any one, except paper-covered 
cigarettes, which are harmful especially for 
young people. This cigarette smoking is a 
fixed habit. The victims do not want tobacco; 
they want to smoke paper. They ought to use 
tobacco wrappers only, but tobacco aside from 
cigarettes does no harm to society. It is not 
dangerous like narcotics and whisky, and few 
smoke it to excess.” 

Mrs. M. R., Pa. 


I notice that the quotation which you send 
me is copied from a special to the New York 
Times on the 44th anniversary of the invention 
of the phonograph. I do not think any one 
should be held responsible for a newspaper 
|account of what he says, expecially on an 
anniversary occasion. I have known news- 
paper accounts of sayings to be incorrect. 
| Mr. Edison is a great man, but if the quotation 
| above is what he said, he is dead wrong. The 
| use of tobacco, in my opinion, is always harm- 
ful, no matter in what state orform. Mr. 
| Edison must know that tobacco contains 
nicotine, a deadly poison, to which the human 
animal becomes slowly tolerant. The only 





Sanitation, and Health, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


R. WILEY has prepared for dis- 


Food for Infants,” and “The Feed- 
ing of Older Children’; for adults, 
“Constipation,” and “‘Reducing and 


pamphlets will be sent for five cents 
ested in health should send a stamped, 
self-addressed envelop for the ques- 


tionnaire designed for The League 


condition may be 
determined and improvement made 








other animal that eats 
tobacco is a large, green 
worm. The worm 
doesn’t eat tobacco for 
the paper, but for the 
tobacco’s sake. It is 
more honest than the 
cigarette smoker, ac- 
cording to Edison. Ido 
not believe in prohibit- 
ing the use of tobacco 
by a Constitutional 
amendment, but I do be- 
lieve the various states 
should protect their 
young citizens, male and 
female, from using to- 
bacco in any form until 
they are at least twenty-one. 


important series of 
children, ‘Artificial 


Weight.” These 


and a stamped, ad- 
All those inter- 


With its aid, your 


Can Not Tell Without an Examination. 


I purchased a jar of Domino sugar-honey. 
It claims to be a blend of invert sugar and 
honey. Please tell me whether this article is 
pure sugar and honey, or is invert sugar 
another name for glucose or some _ other 


adulterant? 
O. W. B., New York. 


I could not tell how much honey is in the 
mixture without a careful chemical exami- 
nation. Invert sugar is the name given to 
ordinary sugar which, in solution, on heating 
with an acid, is broken up into equal parts 
of two new sugars called levulose and-dextrose 
in common language, meaning that the plane 
of polarized light is twisted toward the leit 
in the first instance, and toward the right in 
the second instance. Natural honey is com- 
posed chiefly of invert sugar, but the chemist 
can distinguish between honey and _ invert 
sugar. Invert sugar is considered by some 
authorities as being sweeter than plain, or- 
dinary sugar. It is a very different proposi- 
tion from commercial glucose. The latter 
is made by acting on starch with an acid, and 
contains no left-handed sugar at all. 


Not Quite Certain of It. 


As I am a sufferer of hay fever, would you 
advise me as to any place of relief during that 
period. Do you consider the isands around 
Portland and Bath, Maine, as a relief? Living 
in the mountains here, I thought I’d like a 
change to the seacoast. Have been told to 
start in with serum treatment about July 15. 

Mrs. 1. J. R., Pennsyloania. 


In regard to the treatment for hay fever, I 
am quite skeptical. It is based on the theory 
that hay fever is produced by pollen of the 
ragweed. This is a very common weed 
throughout the north temperate zone and is 
particularly held up as the guilty party. 
These sera are made of the pollen of the dif- 
ferent kinds of plants, on the principle that by 
injecting them into the blood immunity from 
the disease is established, as is the case with 
smallpox and typhoid fever. The medical 
data supporting these theories are quite con- 
flicting and, to me, not at all convincing. A 
safer advice is to go to localities where pollen 
isata minimum. The arid regions of the west 
and the islands near the seacoast are frequently 
suggested. Not knowing definitely what the 
cause of hay fever is, I can only say that going 
to a different locality is largely empirical. 
There is no harm in making a trial of the 
localities you mention, but I can not promise 
you relief. 
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With children 
about the house, 
there is many a 
cut finger—many 
a bloody nose. 

‘ Fels-Naptha 
B takes out blood- 
stains quickly, 
thoroughly, safely. 
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Jor your most persona aundering 
FELS-NAPTHA, the Sanitary Soap 


The exclusive Fels-Naptha blend of splendid soap 
and real naptha enables this great, sanitary cleaner 
to do the most disagreeable washing jobs in a jiffy, 
and with the least possible handling. 

In no other soap do you get the same double- 
cleaning—the soap-and-water cleaning, and the 
naptha cleaning. Either the soap or the naptha 
in Fels-Naptha is a wonderful cleaner alone. But 
together, you have the exclusive Fels-Naptha blend 
























that has never been successfully imitated! Real naptha! 
You can tell by the smell 


The test of Fels-Naptha Soap before using is to 
smell it. The test after using is the white, sweet, 
sanitary cleanliness of the clothes, free from any 
odor. The real naptha does its work, then vanishes. 

And in “the golden bar”, naptha is held to 
the last sliver until released by the wash-water. 
Fels-Naptha has real naptha in it and holds this 
dirt-loosener for the work on washday. Put 
Fels-Naptha to the hardest tests. It is safe for all 
laundry work. Begin now. Directions for using 
are printed inside the wrapper. 





FREE If you haven’t seen or used Fels-Naptha lately, send The original and genuine naptha 
for free sample. Write “‘Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia.” soap, in the red-and-green wrapper. 
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BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR “?itisésints™ 


In using advertisements see page 4 89 
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Stretch—Yawn 
—Relax! 


Give your taut nerves rest. Let 
go the tension. Renew your vitality 
for the coming day’s demands by 
complete relaxation in a Royal 
Easy Chair. 

You can’t remain tense in its luxu- 
rious depths. Fifteen minutes of the 
perfect relaxation it gives will offset 
the nervous exhaustion of your most 
exacting day. 


Push the button—and rest! 


Pull out the Disappearing Leg Rest. 
Sink into your Royal Easy Chair. Let 
yourself go limp. Then “push the but- 
ton.” The back gently reclines witb 





the weight of your body. When it 
reaches the exact point that gives you 
complete relaxation, release the but 
ton. The back remains in the posi- 
tion that affords you the utmost ease. 
It relaxes—rests—renews you. 

The Royal is absolutely automatic. 
Back locks in any position. Made in 
modern and period designs—oak or 
mahogany. Upholstery of mohairs, 
tapestry, velour, fine leather or Du 
Pont Fabrikoid. Moderately priced- 
guaranteed. Your local furniture dealer 
will demonstrate “The World’s Easiest 
Easy Chair.” Attractive booklet FREE. 


Royal Easy Chair Corporation 
10 Station St. Sturgis, Michigan, U. S. A. 
















Special No. 1 


Oak, mahogany or walnut 
finish, Blue, _biack or 
brown Spanish Leather or 
Verdure Tap- 
estry. De lure 
Spring - Edge 
Seat. Showing 
Leg Rest ex- 
tended. 








No. 017X 
A Royal masterpiece in 
solid walnut hand-carved 
Italian Renais 
sance. Equipped 
with exclusive 
Royal Reclining 
Back and Disap- 
pearing Leg Rest. 


¢ 


Royal 


EASY CHAIRS 


“Push the Button—Back Reclines” | 
go August 1922 Good Housekeeping 





have lunch downtown, followed by a matinee. 
Eileen declined rather sulkily to accompany her 
and now, with several hours of freedom before 
her, made straight for the lilacs. There she 
found the letter. 

She held it in her hand a moment and 
stared at the bold, black writing. Then she 
smiled happily. It had always been a joy 
to know this human family, but it was going 
to be even more joyful to have them know her. 


“DEAR EILEEN Paxton: 

“That soldier boy did understand after all. 
He came around this morning and apologized 
for what he said. He had heard I was a 
slacker, but didn’t know about the kids. He 
got a job over at the coal yards, and I’m go- 
ing back to Hunt’s tomorrow. 

“Listen here, girlie. If you have any notion 
of climbing over the wall again, get rid of it. 
Andrew Paxton’s daughter has no business on 
Pine Street, so stay where you’re put. 

“Why don’t you cook something on the sly 
sometime and try it on your father? Maybe 
you could win him over. 

“Yours till the heavens fall, 
“OLIVER.” 


“How funny!” thought Eileen, with a 

pleased smile. “He calls me ‘girlie’ 
just as if I belonged on Pine Street. No one 
on Irving Street ever says that.” She looked 
through into the other yard and pondered a 
moment. “If he hadn’t called me Andrew 
Paxton’s daughter and been so _ bossy, I 
might have minded,” she murmured. “Still, 
I doubt it.” 

In a moment she was on the Pine Street 
side of the wall. 

The back-yard was well screened, and there 
was little likelihood of her being seen. She 
hurried across to the back door of the house. 
It was locked, but she knew well where the 
key was hidden. She had been an invisible 
member of the family for so long that there 
were few details she didn’t know. 

Once inside she began a hurried exploration, 
keeping up a running fire of comment. First 
she inspected the ice-box and cupboards. ‘He 
must have cooked that chicken last night.” 
She prodded it with a fork. “It’s pretty 
tough, but I can soon fix that. Eggs, milk, 


butter. There’s probably flour and potatoes 
somewhere. There doesn’t seem to be much 
else.” A moment later, “I don’t believe 


Angelina has swept behind this table for a 
month. And Peter and Paul have smeared 
the windows to a fare-ye-well.” 

In the living-room she was a bit timid. 
“What shabby, fine, old furniture and how 
funny to find it on Pine Street.” She chuckled 
at a comic picture drawn in the dust on the 
old, square piano. “‘Peter, you rascal, if you 
don’t guit picturizing, we’ll have to make an 
artist of you. Of course it wouldn’t occur to a 
man to dust—Oh, poor fellow, he hasn’t any 
time, and Angelina’s only eleven! The hole in 
that tapestry ought to be mended before it 
gets any bigger.” 

A little later she was upstairs. ‘Those 
pants would be perfectly good if they were 
patched. I'll bet they’re Paul’s; Peter wouldn’t 
tear up his clothes like that. Angelina is old 
enough to learn to hang up her dresses instead 


of dropping them on the floor.” 


Eileen never thought that she was prying. 
She was as much at home, more at home, than 
in Andrew Paxton’s house. 

Soon she was in the kitchen again. An old 
cover-all apron hung on a nail on the wall. It 
had evidently once belonged to the tall, sad- 
faced mother and was just as evidently now 
used by her tall, care-burdened son. Eileen 
put it on and tied it up with her sash to keep 
it off the floor. Then she went to work, 
singing softly for the joy of gratifying her 
home-makin instincts. 

Paul was the first in the house when the chil- 
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(Continued from page 53) 


dren came from school. “Whee-ee!” he shouted. 
“Ollie’s home and getting supper already.” 

The boys ran to the kitchen, but Angelina 
stopped and stared. Then silently she went 
from one room to another. Where there had 
been crowded disorder, there were now wide, 
empty spaces; where dust had flourished, 
polished surfaces gleamed. Everywhere wa; 
soothing orderliness and a clean, sweet smell. 
It seemed to Angelina that she had never seen 
anything so beautiful. 

“Angie!” called Peter’s excited voice, 
‘“‘Here’s a letter for you! Come and see!’’ 

Sure enough there was a note on the scoured, 
white top of the kitchen table. It said: 


“DEAR ANGELINA: 

“Tf you will put the blue baking pan and 
contents in a moderately hot oven at five 
o’clock, and bake it for twenty minutes, you 
will have a chicken pie all ready for Oliver’s 
supper when he comes home. Won’t it be 
fun to surprise him? 

“Perhaps I shall come to see you again some- 
time, when you least expect me. 

“Your Farry GoDMOTHER.” 


“QAY!” cried Peter, whose eyes rarely missed 

anything. “I'll bet Oliver’s had a letter 
from that fairy godmother, too. That’s the 
same kind of pink paper I picked up in the 
yard last night.” 

When Oliver came home and saw the trans- 
formed rooms, when Angelina. proudly dis- 
played the hot chicken pie and the quivering 
custard and the potato salad “all fixed up 
fancy with ’sturtiums,’”’—well, Oliver was only 
a tired, hungry, homesick boy, and it was too 
much for him. He shut himself in the living- 
room and, with his head in his mother’s chair, 
cried as if he had been ten years old instead 
of twenty-four. 

Eileen was perfectly contented with her 
world for several days. She found no op- 
portunity to visit her new family again, but 
that made little difference. She could bide 
her time. Then school ended, and the sum- 
mer holidays began. She would have no 
chance to slip in unseen now, but that didn’t 
matter either. She wanted to get acquainted 
with those children. 

There came an evening when Mr. and Mrs. 
Paxton were invited out to dinner and Eileen, 
fortunately, was not. She put on her simplest 
white dress and, as soon as her unsuspecting 
parents were gone, started for the wall behind 
the lilacs. She stopped there and listened. 

Then right in her immediate vicinity arose 
a burst of whistled melody. She pulled her- 
self up on the wall and looked over. The twins, 
sprawled on the bench against the wall, 
hands in pockets and legs crossed, were 
whistling industriously. Eileen puckered her 
own lips. 

It was a minute before the boys discovered 
that certain liquid notes and little crescendos 
were being added to their melody. They 
looked up, and Eileen, finding herself di: 
covered, dropped down beside them. 

“Hello!” she said, and returned their frank, 
boyish stare with one just as frank and 
boyish. ’ 

“Well, say!’ drawled Peter, in tones of 
deepest self-contempt, ‘I’ve been trying tor 
two weeks to figure out who that fairy god- 
mother was, and I never once thought that 
you could have come over that wall. I’m a 
chump!” 

Eileen looked at him gravely. “I had 
thought we would make an artist of you, 
Pete, but I was mistaken. You are to be a 
great detective.” ¥ 

“Can you show me how to whistle like that?” 
demanded Paul. 

Five minutes later Eileen heard steps and 
turned to look up into Oliver’s face. Neither 
spoke for a moment, and it flashed through 
the girl’s mind that though Oliver, like his 
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Naturally you want your lovely rugs and 
carpetings properly cared for, that they may 
stay beautiful and wear for many years. 


Naturally, too, you want to know how to 
give them such care at the minimum expense 
of time and labor on your part. 


This is not at all difficult. 


Simply let an Authorized Hoover Dealer 
demonstrate The Hoover in your home; 
without obligation, of course. 


He will show you the three essential factors 
of thorough cleaning, and thorough cleaning 
is the greatest part of proper rug care. 


He will show you how The Hoover performs 
these three essential factors— beating, sweep- 
ing, suction—in one rapid, easy, dustless 
operation. 


Do You Give Your Rugs Proper Care? 


He will show you how this one operation 
beats all germ-laden, nap-wearing grit from 
rug depths, sweeps up stubborn litter, erects 
crushed nap, brightens colors, and prolongs 
rug life. 

He will show you how your dusting, too, 
can be swiftly and dustlessly done by The 
Hoover’s newly designed, easily connected 
and high-powered attachments. 


It will be worth much to you, in labor, time 


‘and money saved, to have the Hoover Dealer 


show you these things. 


Phoneany Tel-U-Where Information Bureau, 
any Hoover Branch Office, or write us for 
the names of Authorized Dealers. 


On our divided payment plan, 23c a day 
soon pays for a Hoover. There are three 
improved new models—a size for every purse. 


THE Hoover Suction SwEEPER CoMPANY 
“@ The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners 
Factories at North Canton, Ohio, and Hamilton. Ontario 


It BEATS.... as it Sweeps 





as 1t Cleans 


In using advertisements see page 4 


The Hoover will not injure 
any rug. It prolongs rug life 
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You cant eat 
loo many! 


Green Olives 
are Healthful 


|, gmap dinner invariably 


includes green olives. For green 
olives entice the eye and captivate the 
appetite. They are an addition to 
your table. 

Green olives are plump, firm, meaty. 
They rouse a longing in you to taste 
the salty, tangy flavor. You just want 
some. 

Eat all you want! The olive oil in 
green olives is wholesome and health- 
ful. And as an appetizer they have 
no equal. 

You can make dainty and delicious 
sandwiches and salads with green olives. 
Use them as garnishes, too. Keep 
several bottles on your shelves. Why 
not serve them as a surprise tonight? 


AMERICAN IMPORTERS 


of Spanish Green Olives 
200 Fifth Ave., New York 


* (nanish 
GREEN 
OLIVES 
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house, was not very pretty, the sight of him 
made you feel warm and happy. 

“Angelina,” said Oliver soberly, “this is your 
fairy godmother. Her name is Eileen Paxton.” 

Eileen smiled straight into the shy, dark 
eyes and held out her arm. Without a word 
Angelina came and sat beside her, and Eileen 
hugged her close. Oliver swallowed hard and 
looked away. It occurred to him that doing 
without a mother was rather harder on Angelina 
than the rest of them. 

“Say, you two,” commanded Paul crossly, 
“sit down and don’t bother us. FEileen’s 
learning me to bird-whistle.”’ 

Later in the evening, Oliver sent the children 
to bed and came to where Eileen leaned, 
panting and laughing from the last romp. She 
saw the look in his eyes and straightened up. 

“You’ve been so nice all evening,” she de- 
clared sweetly. “Do you think it’s worth 
while to scold me now?” 

He looked at her grimly. 
to scold you before the kids. 


“T wasn’t going 
They’ve been 


| expecting you every day for two weeks, and 


I wasn’t going to spoil their fun. Eileen, I 
want to tell you that what you did the other 
day made us all ten times happier. You 
should see how Angelina works to keep things 
just as you left them. If the boys and I 
leave things lying around, she gets after us in 
great style. And I still dream about that 
chicken pie. But listen to me! You're not 


| going ever to do anything like that again.” 


“No?” said Eileen. 

“You’ve no business to come over here at 
all. You must promise never to come again.” 

“Ves?” said Eileen. “You said you didn’t 
want to spoil the children’s fun, but you don’t 
care a thing about spoiling mine.” 

Oliver looked troubled. 

“T’ve been lonesome all my life,’’ she 
explained. “I didn’t have any brothers or 
sisters, and I wasn’t allowed to yell or laugh 
or turn somersaults or make mud pies as 
Pine Street kids do. Mother was determined 
that I should grow up to be a perfect lady, 
and she had to fight me every step of the 
way. I don’t like teas and luncheons and 
dances and country clubs. I don’t like to 
gossip, I don’t like to flirt, I don’t like to 
smoke or swear, and I never had any 
fun in my life except when I peeped 
through that hole in the wall and saw you 
folks have fun.” 

“Is thal how—”’ 

“Ves, it is. And I used to cry because I 
couldn’t come over and play, too. Please, 
Oliver, you won’t make me stay away, will 
you?” 


’ 


LIVER’S face puckered miserably. “You 
can’t come again!” he said. “Not unless 
you tell your mother about it.” 

“T won’t! She wouldn’t allow it. 
come anyway.” 

“Tt isn’t right, and it hurts me to have you 
here.” 

“And it hurts me to stay away!” 

For a while they stood in baffled silence. 

Finally he said slowly: “If you’ll ju-t come 
during the day, when I’m away, it’ll mean a 
lot to the kids, and your father won’t have so 
much to kick about if he finds it out. But 
you mustn’t come again in the evening.” 

‘Please don’t tell me I mustn’t,” she begged. 
“When people tell me I mustn’t, I almost 
always do. But if it’s any consolation to you, 
I probably won’t get a chance to come again 
at night.” 

For the next few weeks, Eileen led a double 
life. There was so much joy in living that she 
sometimes held her heart and sighed just for 
the pain of it. She really felt sorry—not for 
deceiving her parents, but for the necessity 
for deceiving them—and tried in many ways to 
atone for it. She dutifully went everywhere 
with her mother. She smiled innocently at 
Mrs. Barron’s cynical remarks. Though 
when that lady patted her shoulder and said, 


Let me 


“Tush! This baby doesn’t understand. How 
do you keep her so innocent, Mrs. Paxton?” 
the “baby” smiled a wicked, inward smile. 
She dimpled and marveled at Mark Hanson’s 
boisterous attempts at wit, and the young 
man was like to lose the little balance he had. 
She teased and jollied her father until that 
spluttering gentleman was openly distracted— 
and secretly pleased as Punch. 

Then, feeling her duty done, she stole every 
opportunity to slip away to her adopted 
family. She played with them every un- 
dignified game she could invent, she told them 
stories, she mended and darned, she taught 
Angelina a number of things that Oliver 
couldn’t have known. She fixed up delicious 
and inexpensive dishes for Oliver’s benefit, 
though she never saw him or received any 
thanks for it. 

Because she both understood and spoke the 
language of childhood, the children adored 
her, and poor Oliver was forced to listen with 
all the patience he could muster to the tales 
they were constantly telling of her. 

The brick wall was so far from the Paxton 
house and so well concealed by the trees and 
shrubbery that Eileen’s comings and goings 
were never noted. She would have been per- 
fectly happy had it not been for the ache 
around her heart whenever she thought of 
Oliver, which was frequently. Had she been 
as young and innocent as she looked, she 
wouldn’t have had to remind herself so fre- 
quently that it was just because she “felt so 
sorry for him.” 


HE day that Hunt Brothers, contractors 

and builders, raised Oliver Best’s wages and 
put him in complete charge of all their finishing 
work, they also gave him a _half-holiday. 
Oliver hurried home and found his family in a 
very industrious mood. As he had secretly 
hoped, Eileen was there, and while she and 
Angelina darned stockings, the twins shelled 
Lima beans for supper, and _ everybody’s 
tongue seemed to be going at the same time. 
At sight of Oliver, with a quart of ice-cream in 
one hand and a bag of candy in the other, the 
children dropped their tasks with a shriek and 
mobbed him. Oliver was in a holiday spirit 
and recklessly decided for once to forget 
Andrew Paxton and have a good time. And 
he did! 

The ice-cream disposed of, he helped finish 
the beans in a whirlwind of flying shells, 
bringing screams of laughter from the others. 
Eileen made as much noise as a true Pine 
Street youngster. He inspected Angelina’s 
darning, praised it, and ordered it put away. 
He commanded Eileen to make music in honor 
of his rise in the world, and she laughed and 
played the piano while the others laughed and 
sang and whistled, and they all talked nonsense 
between the songs. Finally Eileen must go. 

“Gee!” sighed Paul. “I wish you stayed 
here all the time. Wouldn’t we have fun?” 

Oliver flushed guiltily, and Eileen started. 
Then her eyes grew dark and big and innocent, 
and a dimple wavered in one cheek. Either 
Mr. or Mrs. Paxton would have been on their 
guard instantly, but Oliver had not yet 
learned to read the weather signs. 

“Look here, kiddies,” Eileen cried gaily, 
“I’m going to take Oliver out into the back- 
yard and tell him a great, big secret, and if 
you'll stay here and wait until he comes back, 
I'll tell you about it sometime. If you don't, 
I never will.” 

A mystery was fun, so the children promised 
to wait, and their big brother went out to hear 
the secret. 

Without preface, Eileen caught his arm and 
looked at him with starry eyes. “Oliver,” 
she said, “Paul gave me a splendid idea. 
Let’s get married, and then I can live here all 
the time.” 

Oliver’s face was the color of a bright, new 
brick, and he jerked his arm away. “For 
heaven’s sake, Eileen,” he said savagely, 
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HOOSIER 


Trying Kitchen Work 


ONE reason the ill effects of kitchen work are so trying is be- 
cause they are so gradual. You don’t realize the miles of extra 
steps—the hours of useless standing and lifting which are forced 
on you, even by the so-called “modern” kitchen. 


As a matter of fact, two million Hoosier owners agree that no 
woman can know how much useless walking and working she does 
until she actually uses the Hoosrer in her own kitchen. 


What the Hoosier Will Do for You 


When you own a Hoosier, you get 
through your work in half the usual 
time. 


You are saved miles of steps each 
day. 

Needless backaches are eliminated, 
because there is not nearly so much 
stooping and lifting to do—and be- 
cause the Hoosier is the one kitchen 
convenience which adjusts your work- 
table to suit your height. 


All your necessary tools and uten- 
sils are scientifically arranged about 
a big uncluttered work-table. You 
do your work seated before this big, 
clean working-space, entirely at your 
ease. 


There is No Substitute for 
the Hoosier 


Because Hoosier’s most efficient 
conveniences are protected by pat- 
ents, you can not buy or build any- 
thing that will take the place of the 
Hoosier. 


Extra shelves and cupboards may 
be needed to give added storage space, 
but a system of shelves and cup- 
boards intended to take the place of 
a kitchen cabinet will not only cost 
more, but give less help in the 


kitchen, than just the right built-in 
cases—plus a Hoosier. 


A Hoosier for Every Home 


No matter what kind of a kitchen 
you now have—there is a Hoosier 
to fit it. Special Hoosiers have been 
designed for the smallest kitchen of 
the coziest apartment. Some even 
fit in under the kitchen window. 
All will save work and worry—time 
and energy. Go to your Hooster 
dealer and select the HoostEr which 
best fits your needs. 


Hoosier is Available on Such 
Easy Terms You’ll Never 
Miss the Money 


You have always wanted to get 
rid of some of your monotonous 
kitchen work. Day after day you 
have wished you could get more 
time for rest and recreation. And 
how often you have said—‘I’m just 
so tired out, I can’t enjoy myself at 
night.” 

That is a condition which can be 
changed at once. There is no long- 
er any reason to go on doing your 
work in the difficult old-fashioned 
way. 

Let us tell you where you can buy 
the Hooster on such easy terms you 
will never miss the money. Write 
for illustrated folder. 















America’s Favorite Kitchen 


Convenience 


is available in a model to fit your 
kitchen and to suit your purse. The 
cabinet in the illustration to the 
left is the popular Hoosrer Beauty. 
The one below is the Big Hoosier, 
the most complete and commodi- 
ous of all Hoosier cabinets. 





Home Builders—Get This 
FREE BOOK 


It contains selected plans of model kitchens 
submitted in competition by 343 architects and 
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architectural draughts- 
men. Each kitchen is 
shown complete with de- 
tailed floor-plan, wall- 
elevations and perspec- 
tive. Just mail the 
coupon. 
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Cr NH “Youll Wish He 


HOUSANDS of women who own a ROTAREX Electric Clothes Washer, a ROTAREX 
Home Double Roll Ironer and an APEX Electric Suction Cleaner share only one regret 
—that they waited so long before getting them. 
We are sending an APEX-ROTAREX man to your door. When you have listened to the 
new doctrine of this modern missionary, you too will wish he had called sooner. 


Too remarkable to be believed, until you have seen it, is the efficiency of these three great 
electrical appliances, each rivalling the other in its savings of time, work and money for 
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Export Office and Show Room: * THE APEX ELECTRICAL 


461 Eighth Avenue - 
New York, N. Y. 1067 East 152nd Street 
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ELECTRIC CLOTHES 
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Had Come Sooner 1p2 


the housekeeper —each representing the very highest standard ot dependability and 
durability. 

Without obligating you in any way, the APEX-ROTAREX man will gladly extend to 
you the same opportunity your husband demands before judging and choosing a typewriter, 
adding machine or other office appliance or shop machine for his business—the privilege 
of testing and trying it in your own home on your own work. A postal addressed to us will 
bring you his telephone number if you would like him to call quickly. 


DISTRIBUTING COMPANY * Canadian Factory : 


Apex Electrical Mfg. Co., Ltd. 
Cleveland, Ohio 102 Atlantic Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


In using advertisements see page 4 





Parts- 
that’s all 





But where are all the 
other parts that ice 
cream freezers have— 


the crank? 
the tub? 

the dashers 
and mixers? 
the clamps 
and gears? 
Etc., etc.? 


There 
aren’t 
any! 


HE Auto Vacuum Freezer 
has only three parts and 
requires but two operations. 
Put in the cream mixture, then 
the ice and salt—and your ice 
cream makes itself. 


Nothing could be simpler to 
use! There is no cranking— 
no work—nothing to get out of 
order. It is light in weight, 
white enamelled, all metal, 
easily sterilized. 





Own one—and make ice 
cream with ease at home 
—the good old-fashioned, 
rich, smooth, pure kind. 


THE WEEK oF AuvGc. 7-12 Is 
AvuTO VAacuUM FREEZER WEEK 


Write for interesting, useful booklet G. 
* “Desserts that Make Themsel ves’’ 


Auto Vacuum Freezer Co., Inc. 
220 W. 42nd St., N. Y. City 


AUTO-= 
VACUUM 


ICE CREAM 
FREEZER 
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| was ominously low. 


| carrying out the threat, and climbed. 
| the safety of the top of the wall she looked 
| back. “You didn’t ask me,” she said, sweetly, 


| be taken into partnership. 
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“you don’t know what you’re talking about!” 

Her eyes widened surprisedly. ‘Why, yes, 
I do. I was talking about getting married. 
I wouldn’t mind calling on Paxtons once in a 
while, but I’d much rather live over here. 
Mother and Dad would never consent, but if 
we were married, they couldn’t help it. Let’s, 
Oliver.” 

The sweet expectation on her face was the 
most maddening sight Oliver had ever seen. 
“Don’t!” he ordered harshly. “I can’t do 
that. You know I can’t.” 

Eileen’s face fell, and her eyes dropped. 
“T forgot,” she sighed. ‘When a man marries 
a girl, he has to care about her—in a very 
particular sort of way, doesn’t he? And of 
course you wouldn’t feel that way about 
me.” 

This was too much. “Eileen,” said Oliver 
unsteadily, “as far as I’m concerned, you’re 
just heaven! But I’m not going to marry you. 
No fellow has a right to marry a girl and let 
her take care of his younger brothers and 
sisters. I couldn’t give you any of the things 
you’re used to. Will you please go home, 
Eileen?” 

She regarded him hopefully. ‘“Couldn’t 
I have any of the things I’ve always had?” 

“Not at all.” : 

“Then marry me, right away, for I just hate 
the things I’ve been used to all my life.” 

“Hush!” he cried sternly. “Your father 
and mother would hate me, and they’d have 
good reason to. I’m not in position to marry, 
and I wouldn’t steal you if I was. That’s 
all there is to it.” 

“Still, you do like me—considerable 

“T don’t!” he burst out. “I love you like 
the devil. Will you please go?” 

“Oliver!” she reproached him. “If you 
don’t want me to say swear words, why do 
you do it yourself?” 

He glared at her. 
is no excuse for your being. 
over that wall?” 

Eileen leaned pensively against the wall. 
“Being loved isn’t half as nice as I supposed 
it was,” she confessed. “I feel awfully sad 
and lonesome. Do you suppose it would help 
matters if you came over and stood very close 
beside me?” 

Oliver was fairly white now, but his voice 
“Shall I help you over 
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“Just because I’m wicked 
Will you climb 


the wall or throw you over 
Eileen decided that he was capable of 
From 


“but Ill tell you anyway. I love you—like 


| the devil.” 


THE children were so awed by the misery 

in Oliver’s face that they didn’t ask a single 
question. They went to bed early in the 
evening, on tiptoe and whispering, as children 
are wont to do when there is sickness in the 
house. Then, for half the night, Oliver sat 
on the bench on the oid back porch and groaned 
and swore at regular intervals. 

While he was thus engaged, Eileen sat in 
her room, wide-eyed and smiling, and studied 
a trade journal of her father’s that had to 
do with the making and selling of paint. 
After a while she laid it aside and, kneeling 
by the open window, lifted reverent eyes to 
the starry heavens. 

“Please, God,” she asked earnéstly, “‘make 


| the price of paint go down.” 


After that, Eileen displayed an interest in 
her father even greater than usual. She 


| asked so many questions about the business 


that he laughingly accused her of wanting to 
But this was 
noticeable—if Mr. Paxton sulked and _ hid 
tehind his evening paper, Eileen beamed 


| expectantly. If Mr. Paxton joked and talked 


of theater tickets, Eileen grew pensive. 
Always there was time for an occasional 
visit with her Pine Street family, with never a 


word about Oliver or from him. September 
came, and the Best children started to school 
again, and still Eileen waited with undimin- 
ished patience. 

Then the thing which was inevitable hap- 
pened. Times were dull, and in order to 
secure three new orders, Mr. Paxton was 
compelled to make a severe cut in the price 
of paint. It was too much for his variable 
disposition. Eileen lay awake nearly all that 
night, giggling and hugging herself by 
turns. 

“Mother will get a trip to New York out 
of this,” she told her pillow. “But, oh 
my!” 

Early the next morning Peter came to 
Oliver. “I was just talking over the wall to 
Eileen,” he announced, “and she suid for you 
not to go to work today, for she had something 
very important to consult you about. She 
didn’t say whether it was about the secret or 
not.” 

Oliver was torn between a desire to sce her 
and a fear of what she wanted to discuss. 
“Still,” he reasoned, “it must be very impor- 
tant or she wouldn’t ask me to miss work.” 
So he was at home when Eileen came over the 
wall. 

She 'ooked very serious and full of respon- 
sibility. “I’ve come to ask your advice about 
getting a job,” she told him. 

“A job—for yourself?” He was astounded. 

“Of course it isn’t generally known yet, but 
father told mother and me about it last night. 
Thank goodness, he isn’t the kind to keep us 
in the dark about it and then go off and com- 
mit suicide! He told us that his business had 
failed.” 

“Oh, you don’t mean that!” Oliver’s face 
was a battleground. 


HE nodded gravely. ‘He said he had been 
running on a close margin all summer, and 
now he has been forced to sell a lot of paint 
at such a ruinous price that he won’t have 
money to pay some bills that are past due. 
So he’s going into bankruptcy. He said that 
when everything was settled, he wouldn't 
have a penny, not even a home.” 

“Oh, darn it!” cried Oliver, struggling to 
keep the joy out of his voice. ‘“That’s tough 
luck for your father. But it doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean that you must go to work.” 

Eileen nodded again. “Father is too old 
a man to begin over again. He'll be able to 
make a living, but I’m not going to let him 
support a healthy, grown-up daughter. Thank 
goodness, I can cook! And that’s what I 
wanted to ask you about. I’ve been thinking 
it may not be easy for me to get work. Most 
women don’t want to hire pretty young cooks 
for fear their husbands or grown-up sons will 
make love to them. Mrs. Barron has to keep 
one that’s as ugly as a mud fence.” 

Oliver was aghast at this picture. “Why, 
Eileen, you couldn’t stand for things like that. 
To drudge in somebody’s kitchen and then 
have the men—Why, I won’t allow it at all! 
Maybe your father’s affairs will come out all 
right.” 

Eileen looked sad. “I’ve heard father talk 
about his work too often not to know when he 
means it. I must do something immediately.” 

Oliver shyly put his arm around her st-oul- 
ders. ‘Then take a life job cooking for me, 
he dared her. “Only I warn you right now 
that the man of the house will probably make 
love to you! Now that your father can’t do 
any better for you than I can, you have a 
right to choose. Marry me, Eileen.” 

“Oh, Oliver, I do want to, but you know 
Daddy would never consent. He wouldn't 
think it right to shift our troubles to some 
one else’s shoulders. You have enough 
already.” ; 

Oliver laughed shakily. “You darling! 
You can do ten times more for us than we 
can for you. And I’m going to let you do It. 
Come.” 
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© Treats 


for Summer appetites 


Cool.tempting and easy to make 


Here is a whole new repertoire of pineapple dishes 
for your hot-weather menus, all of them delicious, eco 
nomical and easy to prepare. They are made with 
CrusHep or Gratep Hawaiian Pineapple — the con- 
venient, ready-to-use form in which you may now se* 
cure this luscious tropical fruit. 

CrusHep or GraTeD Pineapple is exactly the same 
in quality and flavor as the Sliced Pineapple which has 
achieved universal popularity on the American table. 
It is the same sun-ripened fruit, packed fresh from the 
plant—especially prepared in this ready-to-use form for 
your convenience. Open the can and it pours out, golden 
and fragrant—and rich with its own delicious juice. 

Just the thing for desserts, salads, puddings, pies, tarts, 
frozen dainties, and cooling, thirst-quenching drinks. 
Or try it, iced, as it comes from the can—with meat, 
or as a delightful breakfast fruit-sauce. 

Buy it in convenient-sized cans — by the dozen. You'll 
find it indispensable for menu emergencies, as well as 
for every-day use. 





Three Tempting Recipes You'll Like 


PINEAPPLE FLUFF carefully remove pulp from the cen- 





Add 14 cup cold water to 2% table- 
spoons gelatine. Mix 2 cups hot 
water, whole clovesand {cup sugar. 
Boil for § minutes, add softened gela- 
tine and stir until all has dissolved. 
Strain, add % cup lemon juice and 
set aside to cool. When slightly firm 
beat until light and frothy. Add 2 
stiffly beaten egg whites and beat 
until thick. Fold in one cup well- 
drained Crushed or Grated Hawaiian 
Pineapple and % cup raisins cut in 
pieces, pour into a mold and set in 
a cold place until firm, Serve plain 
or with whipped cream. 


TOMATOES STUFFED WITH 
PINEAPPLE 

Peel large ripe tomatoes, being 

careful to keep their shape, Cut a 

slice from the stem end of each and 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK 


ter. Cut the pulp in pieces and drain 
it of all juice. Drain 1 cup Crushed 
or Grated Hawaiian Pineapple and 
mix with the tomato pulp. Add 4% 
cup California walnuts broken in 
pieces, 4% teaspoon salt and \% tea- 
spoon paprika. Mix thoroughly with 
thick mayonnaise and refill toma- 
toes with the mixture. Garnish with 
lettuce and walnut halves. 


PINEAPPLE JULEP 


Chop enough fresh mint leaves 
to make 1 tablespoon, add 2 table- 
spoons powdered sugar and rub well 
together. Add cup sirup drained from 
Crushed or Grated Hawaiian Pine- 
apple, 1 tablespoon lime juice and 
cup ice water. Allow to stand in a 
cold place at least 1 hour. Serve in 
glasses with a cube of ice in each 
and garnish with a sprig of mint. 





For many other equally delightful ways to use Crushed or Grated 
Pineapple, write today for your free copy of our booklet,‘* Ninety- 
nine Tempting Pineapple Treats."* It will help you put new va- 
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riety in your summer menus, Address Department 6, 


ASSOCIATION OF HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE CANNERS 
451 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 
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OBSERVE 

THIS DISTINCTION! 

Hawaiian Pineapple is canned in 
two ways to meet different culinary 
needs: SLICE D—which every wom- 
an knows and serves right from the 
can;and CRUSHED or GRATED 
(both names being used for exaaly 
the same product) ready for con- 
venient and economical use in the 
making of endless tempting dishes 
— desserts, salads; pies, punches, 
frozen dainties and cooling, thirst- 
quenching drinks. Both are identi- 
cal in quality and flavor. Keep both 
kinds on hand to fit the need of 
varying occasions, 















* There really was 


More valuable than the gold of Captain Kidd. 
More wonderful than the jewels of Blackbeard. 


More shrewdly hidden than the treasure chest of 
either of them. 


Wrapped in the interior of the kernel of Indian corn 
was a “taste” with a charm which food flavors seldom 
have. Once in a while there would be a hint of the 
full richness and delicacy of this 
flsvor—when the pop-corn or 
the “roasting ear” happened to 
be prepared just right. 


It took much hunting and skill 
to locate this treasure and per- 
fect it for use 


It has been done in Post 
Toasties. 


a Buried Treasure 


These deliciously crisp flakes of golden-brown 
have the full flavor from the selected hearts of 
corn—seasoned and processed and toasted just right 
—and then triply sealed to preserve the oven- 
freshness for you. 


Post Toasties are called Post Toasties and not just 
“corn flakes” because they are a particular and 
better kind of corn flakes—though usually they cost 

no more than other kinds. 


A bowl of Post Toasties for 
breakfast or lunch is a feast of 
appetite joy. 


Ask any grocer tor Post 
Toasties, and you will be well 
paid for specifying these corn 
flakes by name. The Yellow and 
Red package is the Post Toasties 
package. 


CAlways in good taste 


ost Ioasties 


IMPROVED 





CORN FLAKES 


g 3 Made by Postum Cereal Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 22 
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“But, Oliver, if mother wouldn’t let me 
marry you when we were rich, she’d be too 
proud to let me marry you just because we 
are poor. She never would consent.” 

“Then don’t ask her. You’re of age. Oh, 
Eileen, come. Let’s get married.” 

“Do you mean—now?” 

Oliver hadn’t thought of that, but, “Why 
not?” he challenged. “I am taking the day 
off. We'll get it over with before any one 
can stop us.” 

“But my dress—” 

“You look like an angel!” 

“Oh, Oliver, are you sure you want me?” 

Oliver’s rugged features were transfigured 
by a mixture of boyish reverence and manly 
passion. “I can’t tell you,” he said, “but if 
I had known anything like this was going to 
happen to me, I’d have died of joy long ago, just 
thinking about it. I'll get my hat. Come!” 

So they went down Pine Street together 
and took a street car for the courthouse. 
When the license and ring were safe inside his 
coat, Oliver asked, “Would you like to be 
married by your own minister, dear?” 

“Oh,” cried Eileen, “I wish we didn’t have 
to share our wedding with any one! But if 
we have to have a minister, let him be a tee- 
total stranger so we won’t have to pay any 
attention to him.” 

At that, they smiled radiantly at each other. 

After they had left him, the poverty- 
stricken little minister in the Flats showed his 
wife a check and exclaimed, “They came 
straight from Heaven, dear.” 

Oliver would have corrected him, “No, just 
headed that way.” 

For the first time, Eileen walked up to the 
little, old portico and in the front door of 
Oliver’s home. Once inside, she turned and 
looked at this young stranger, her husband, 
and for no reason in particular began to cry. 
And Oliver, though he had never had a sweet- 
heart before, knew the proper cure for tears 
like those. 

When the children came home from school and 
learned the great secret, they shouted for joy. 

“Is your name really Best now, just like 
ours?” asked Peter. 

Eileen blushingly admitted it. 

“Well, you’re the best Best in the world,” 
declared Paul, throwing his arms around her. 

But watching the adoring glances the two 
grown-up youngsters exchanged, and _ their 
hundred and one excuses for touching each 
other, Angelina understood and thrilled to 
her first glimpse of love and romance. 

About nine o’clock that evening the Paxtons 
returned from a long drive to a neighboring 
city. They found the house empty, except 
for the two maids, and under the hall lamp a 
forlorn little sheet of pink paper. 


“DEAR MOTHER AND Dap” (they read): 

“T have married Oliver Best. Please don’t 
be angry, dears. He’s so good, and I love 
him terribly, and he’s going to let me cook and 
darn for him all the rest of his life. 

“Lovingly, 
“Your EILEEN.” 


“QHE doesn’t mean that, Margaret,” said 
the man hoarsely. “It’s just a joke on the 
old folks.” ” 

Mrs. Paxton laid the letter down without 
changing a feature. “I think Eileen has 
married Oliver Best,” she said calmly. “But 
ead in the world did she get acquainted with 

Im?” 

_“He lives on Pine Street—why, I do believe 
his place joins ours at the back! Do you 
suppose the young scoundrel had the brass to 
make love to our daughter over our back 
fence?” 

_ Use some sense, Andrew Paxton,” retorted 
his wife tartly. “It’s much more likely that 


Eileen made love to him over our back fence.” 
Suddenly her chin began to quiver, and two 
great 


tears rolled down her cheeks. “I 


The Price of Paint 


| 


thought it was just contrariness,” she quav- | 


ered. “I didn’t know she really wanted to 
cook and darn and things. Our baby ought 
to know she doesn’t have to—run away to 
marry—her Oliver Best.” 

“Tll_ go bring her home,” he declared 
gruffly. 

“Go if you want to,” said his wife, struggling 
to regain her composure. “But I don’t 


intend to make a fool of myself by trying to | 


bring Eileen home from a place where she 
wants to stay.” 


HAVING at last settled the children for the 
night, Oliver and Eileen came down the 
stairs, hand-in-hand, just as Mr. Paxton 
knocked at the front door. Eileen fled to the 
living-room, and Oliver had to open the door. 
“Ts my daughter here?” asked Mr. Paxton. 


“Yes, sir, right in here,” stammered the | 


flustered young man. 


Taking a look at her father’s face, Eileen 
ran to Oliver, gripped his coat lapels, and held | 


herself close. 

“Don’t you scold Oliver, Daddy,” she cried. 

“I’m not going to scold Oliver,’ was the 
grim reply. “I just wanted to find out why 
our little girl played us such a shabby trick.” 

“It wasn’t Eileen’s fault,” interposed 
Oliver. “It was mine. I asked her to marry 
me today. I’ve loved her all summer, but | 
I wouldn’t have thought of marrying her if it 
hadn’t been for your financial troubles. I 
felt that if you could no longer give Eileen the 
home she was used to, why it wouldn’t seem | 
so hard for her to come to mine. I was | 
afraid you would object even now, so I thought 
it safest to let you do it after it was too late. 
I’m awfully sorry the dull times have struck 
you so hard, sir.” 


“T don’t know exactly what you’re talking |: 


about,” said his father-in-law dryly, “but I 
know my daughter. Eileen, just what did 
you tell this young man?” 

“The truth, the whole truth, and nothing but | 
the truth,” flared his daughter. “I told him 
just exactly what you said.” 

“What did I say?” 

“You said last night that you were bank- 
rupt because you had to sell that paint at a 
loss.” 

“Oh, that!” There came a glint in Mr. 
Paxton’s eyes which rapidly grew to a twinkle. 
“So you thought I was bankrupt?” 

“T didn’t say I thought it. 
what you said.” 

She looked up to see slow wrath gathering 
in Oliver’s face. 
“Do you mean, Eileen,” he demanded, 

“that you fooled me about that?” 

She met his eyes bravely. “No, sir, I 
didn’t. I just told you exactly what father | 
said. If somebody fibbed, it wasn’t me.” 


I just told him |' 





“But, good heavens, girl! Why did you 
let me think it was true if you knew better?” | 

Eileen gave him an impatient push. “You | 
had a stubborn notion you wouldn’t marry 
me,” she said. “And when men get silly, 
illogical notions about things—why, any | 
woman knows better than to try to reason 
with them.” 

Oliver looked down, but could see only the 
top of a yellow head pressed against his heart. 
Slowly a sheepish, adoring grin lit up his 
homely face, and he turned helpless eyes fo 
the other man. Mr. Paxton held out his 
hand, and the two shook hands, solemnly and 
silently. 

“Ahem!” coughed the third party, who 
made a crowd. “While I’m fooling here, 
mother is getting sorrier every minute that 
she didn’t come along. I must go and explain 
to her just how this thing—er—was engineered. 
Bring your wife and come over and see us 
sometime, Oliver.” 

Eileen raised a radiant face. “Oh, Dad!” | 
she cried. .““You and mother come over and 
take dinner with us tomorrow evening. You’ve 
no idea how I can cook!” 








DERRYVALE 


GENUINE IRISH 


LINENS 


represent to the thoughtful 
housewife — economy. 


Do you know why? 


Because — 


- Linen has the best wearing 
quality of any textile, when the 
yarn is spun from long flax 


fibres. 


Derryvale Linens are woven 
only of especially selected, long 
fibred, clean yarn, the kind that 
we guarantee to wear, and wear, 
and wear. as 


This yarn gives the Derryvale 
cloth on your table the beauti- 
ful effect of shimmering white- 
ness that bespeaks good taste 
and refinement. 


We want to help you to make 
your table attractive; we will 
send the book “How to Set the 
Table for Every Occasion,” on 
receipt of 50c check, post office, 
or express money order. 


This book shows tables cor- 
rectly arranged by famous 
maitres d’hétel of the leading 
hotels of the country. 


DERRYVALE LINEN CO., Inc. 
20 East 22nd Street 
New York City 


“We guarantee the purity and durability of Derry- 
vale Genuine Irish Linen. If any piece is unsatisfac- 
tory, return it to your dealer and have it replaced.” 


DERRY VALE 
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DERRYVALE 


GENUINE IRISH 


LINENS 


using advertisements see page 4 
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MIDDLETOWN 
| SILVERWARE 


An attractive nov- 
elty in a square 
casserole, two- 
quart capacity 


% Middletown Casseroles, 
3akers and Pie Plates, lined 
with removable Pyrex 
Transparent Ovenware, 
combine practical utility 
withexquisite beauty. Their 
heavy silver plating insures 
long wear. Their prices are 
extremely moderate. On 
sale in the better kind of 
stores everywhere. Catalog 
mailed on request. 











World’s largest producers 
of Pyrex Lined Silverware 


The Middletown Silver Co. 


Church St. 
Middletown,Conn.,U.S.A. 


The Mark of Distinction 





HUMAN TALKER 


is the registered name for our famous 
Double Yellow-Headed Parrots 
selected and hand raised by our own ex- 
perts from certain districts in Old Mexico 
known only to us. They are very intelli- 
gent, sweet tempered and excellent talkers. 
Have brilliant plumage. 
THEY CHEER THE HOME AND PROVIDE 
ENDLESS FUN AND ENTERTAINMENT 3 
Young, Tame Nestbirds $15 » 
during July and August only ($20 later) 
With our written guarantee to learn to talk to your 
entire satisfaction on 6 months’ trial. 
Mra. Jesse Sickele, Great Neck, L. 1., N. Y., 
“LT would not part with my Human Talker, 
parrot I vot from you two years ago. He 
the other parrots around here talking.’’ 
Write for free booklet, catalog and proofs. 
Max Geisler Bird Co.. Dept.S-27 Omaha. Neb. or 28 CooperSq.,N.Y.City 


Eat. 1888—Largest bird and pet animal house in U. S.A 


writes 
Merican 
beats all 





Smaller Than a Slipper 
$2 00 No more paper 
n ° bags, wrappings, or 


odorous moth balls 


Set it in your Closet 
Drives away 


MOTHS 


This beautiful minsa- 
ture cedar chest con 
tains a can of pure cedar oil, which, when opened, floods your 
closet with this clean, cedar forest odor—ending the moth pest. 
At dealers’ or sent prepaid for $2.00. Money order or check. 
Full instructions for use. Send for interesting booklet. We 
also make miniature Lavender chest, same size, same price. 


Hawley Automatic Chest Co., 135 Maiden Lane, N.Y.C. 
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Did you ever stop to think 
How hard it was for Little Boy Blue, 
Because he had but one small horn, 
While every sheep and cow had two! 


Did you know Litile Boy 
Blue’s horn was twisted 
) like a sheep’s horn? 


/ 


Now wouldn’t he have been surprised, 
As on his horn he loudly blew, 
If every sheep and every cow 
Had blown a blast on their horns, too! 


Write to Little Boy Blue, and 


He 


LETTER from Little Boy Blue to 
A you, and a letter from Goop House- 
KEEPING to Mother! Every little 

boy or girl who writes to Little Boy Blue 
in care of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, giving 
his or her age and enclosing ten cents in 
stamps, will receive a letter from Little Boy 
Blue in reply. Also enclosed will be a let- 
ter to Mother, explaining this new depart- 
ment that helps children learn to write 
correctly, and explaining how you may get 


Will Write 


You 


your letters printed in Goop HovusEKEEP- 
ING, with your own name signed to them 
like a real, grown-up writer. 

Be sure you write your letter carefully, 
dot your i’s and cross your t’s, for two of 
the best letters received by Little Boy Blue 
will be printed in a future number of the 
magazine. Correct punctuation, compo- 
sition, and writing will be considered 
in deciding which letters are to be print- 
ed, so you see how important it is. 


Lo 





‘SIT AND SEW’’ LUNCHEON OR TEA 
By ELAINE, Entertainment Editor 


RECEIPT OF 10 CENTS IN STAMPS SIMPLE DECORATIONS AND 


ON 
AMUSEMENT SUGGESTIONS 
SBS BS gay 0 OR _TEA. 


TWO PARTIES 
On receipt of 10 cls. in 
stamps verses and pranks 
will be sent from Hal- 
lowe’en Parties; 
and Hearts Party 


I ADDRESS ELAINE, 
DITOR, GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 119 WEST 40TH ST., 


WILL BE SENT FOR A SUMMERY 


ENTERTAINMENT 
Ne. GREE 


MISCELLANEOUS 
On receipt of 10 cts. in 
stamps bride’s shower sug- 
gestions will be sent; 
Children’s Party and 
Anniversary Suggestions 









How would you like a vacation from 
toiling over the hot cook stove—a 
vacation right at home? 

You can have it any time you choose, 
~ 2 by using the various delicious foods the 
Libby chefs have cooked for you. 

The Libby Meats, for instance, are 
such a help. These are fine meats which 
have been carefully inspected by the 
Government as well as by Libby, with 
the excess fat, the bone and the gristle 
all removed. And all the tedious part 
of the cooking done in spotless, white- 
tiled kitchens by Libby's master chefs. 

These meats are packed in sterilized, 
air-tight cans. You buy not a 
bit of waste but solid, juicy meat 
that’s expertly 
cooked and 

























For the dish above, strain 2 cups 
of tomatoes, season with salt, pep- 
per and onion juice. Soak 2 table- 
spoons of gelatin in 1 cup of the 
tomato juice; heat the rest of the 
juice; pour over the gelatin and 
stir until dissolved. Place a slice 
of hard cooked egg in the bottom 
of 6 custard cups. Pour in 1 table- 
spoon of the gelatin mixture; 
when set pour in the rest and 
chill. Serve with Libby’s Veal 
Loaf, chilled and sliced. 
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Catchup 


Who ever heard of baked Ob ; 
. peaches? so Mei iby) | 
i But wait until you try them, with IL CE, Li 
> Libby’s Vienna Sausage—these s ra 


tender little sausages that are so 
perfectly seasoned. Heat the 
Sausages in the can and serve with 
peaches which have been peeled, 
sprinkled with sugar and 
baked until soft. 









Libby’s Dried Beef, the 
tenderest you’ve ever tasted. 
















A stay-at-home vacation 
with the help of Libby’s chefs 


seasoned. All you need to do is 
serve it. 


And here on this page are a number 
of ways to do that. This veal loaf 
with sparkling tomato jelly, or the 
Corned Beef, chilled and served with a 
crisp, cool cucumber salad—they're 
exactly suited to these warm August 
days! And so easy to get! 


‘Phone your grocer now for a supply 
of Libby's Meats—and condiments. 
Start tonight your stay-at-home vaca- 
tion from kitchen drudgery. 


You will find the new Libby recipe 
booklet, ‘Meats Prepared While the 
Kettle Boils,” a great help, too. It’s 
full of suggestions for attractive meals, 
surprisingly easy to prepare. Write for 
your copy today; it s free. 


* Libby, McNeill & Libby, 208 Welfare Bidg., Chicago 


Libby, McNeill « Libby of Canada, Ltd., 


Chatham, Ontario, Canada. 


No trick at all to make these! 


» Mix mashed potato with beaten egg and 
* season with salt and butter. 
a pastry bag to form small round cases 
and brown in a moderate oven; 
Libby’s Dried Beef, 
mcdiately. 


Press through 


fill with 


creamed; serve im- 





ean and serve 


cucumbers, 


salad made as follows: 
score lengthwise 
a fork and slice thin. 
sliced onion and French dressing 


In using advertisements see page 4 



























Truly this is “cool as a 
cucumber” 
Chill Libby’s Corned Beef in the 


with a cucumber 
Peel 
with 
Mix with 





Look for this name on 
the packaged foods you 
buy; it stands for the 
very highest quality. 








Look for this shield on all Sheets 
and Pillow Cases 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


On Millions of 


Wash- Days 


LLover this country since 
1860, Pequot Sheets and 
Pillow Cases have been 
shaken by wash-day breezes. 
‘Wash-days have come and 
gone, families moved, back 
yards changed, the washing- 
machine has in many places 
replaced the wash-board, but 
the quality of Pequot Sheets 
and Pillow Cases has _re- 
mained unchanged. 

That is why they continue 
to be the choice of discrimi- 
nating housewives... They are 
soft and fine, but-also strong 
and white. ! 


Your dealer will show you Pe- 
quot Sheets and Pillow Cases. 
Always to be identified by the 
Pequot Shield. Pequot Sheeting 
and Pillow Tubing are also sold 
by the yard, and can be identified 
by the ticket reproduced below. 


Made by 


Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company 
Salem, Massachusetts 


Parker, Wilder & Company 
Selling Agents 


Boston and New York 











| is the strongest law of life. 




















| machine won, hands down. 
| the fact that the machine, a particularly vicious 
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The Political Machine 





(Continued from page 66 


the parts of their machines well greased and in 


| repair so that things may run smoothly and with- 
| out a hitch whena crisis arrives. The third ad- 


vantage which the machines possess is that 
they are fighting for self-preservation, which 
Their opponents, 
on the contrary, are for the most part fight- 
ing simply for that vague, remote abstraction 
called “good government”; and they fight, 
not continuously, but occasionally, when they 
can get time off from their business, or when 
they become enraged by excessive taxes, or 
when they are nagged into action by their 


| newspapers or their wives. They are ill-trained 


volunteer soldiers fighting against highly- 


| disciplined, mercenary troops who have been 
| promised a bonus if they win. 


Confronted with such a formidable line-up 
of cool, efficient organization, is it any wonder 
that the good-government coalition forces, 
hastily. organized, usually with second- or 
third-rate men at their heads, with indifference, 
confusion, or active disaffection inside their 
own ranks, so often fail in their campaigns? 
Or is it any wonder that women, the new- 
comers, have scarcely made a dent in the steel- 
armored front of the machine? 

The truth of the matter is, that both men 
and women thus far in fighting vicious political 
rings, have trusted altogether too much to the 
righteousness of their cause. They have not 
buttressed that righteousness with strong can- 
didates and aggressive, unified organization. 
The motto, “God and right always make a 
majority,” is an excellent one as far as it goes, 
but its companion-piece, especially in a cam- 
paign against a political machine, should be 
“Trust in God—and keep your powder dry!” 


Publicity 
The third element of a successful campaign 


| is publicity. Publicity in politics and diplo- 
| macy is what pure air is in disease—a great 


natural healer and cleanser. Germs do not 


| flourish in sunshine and pure air, and machines 


do not flourish in the search-light of publicity. 
Both love dark, secret, shut-in places. There 
are various kinds of publicity, all valuable. 
There is the publicity of the press, a powerful 
weapon both for good and for evil; the public- 
ity of the pulpit, the lecture-hall, and the mass- 
meeting; and last of all, there is the publicity 
by word of mouth of the man in the street. 
Ordinarily, the bosses make use of as many 
of these avenues of influence as they can bend 
to their purposes. But occasionally a power- 
ful, deeply-intrenched machine dispenses with 
all of them save only the last method—the 
personal, word-of-mouth message passed ver- 
bally from voter to voter and house to house 
straight through the district, just as in 
ancient times the Highland chieftain used to 
send out a messenger to gather the clan for a 
foray over the Border. That is the age-old, 
primitive method, and nothing has ever been 
devised which is more direct, powerful, and 
efficient than such a message personally 
delivered from man to man, the messenger— 
and this factor is important!—coming from 
the same social grade and background as those 


| to whom he delivers the word. 


In a recent municipal election, the good- 
citizenship forces were badly defeated, and the 
And this despite 


organization, was opposed by every newspaper 


| in town, thundered at from the pulpit, and de- 
| nounced in mass-meetings and bi-partisan gath- 


erings of the women. Under this tempest of pub- 
licity the machine sat tight—and won. How? 
‘Because the people wanted us!” suavely 
explained the triumphant boss the next morn- 
ing after the returns. And he added jovially 
to the assembled reporters: “If the people— 
the People—want us badly enough, we can do 
without all you stuck-up, white-collar, silk- 
shirt fellers. As against them, you-all just 
evaporate and boil down to nothing—see?” 


That was good interview stuff, even though 
it was pure bunk. The boss had won his 
election, against heavy odds, by sheer supe- 
riority of gray matter, added to a knowledge 
of human psychology practically applied which 
in a university seminar-course would have won 
him a Ph.D. What really happened was this: 
The boss, like the astute general he was, 
realized that he had the so-called “better” 
element of the town and the press solidly 
aligned against him, and so he did not bother 
to counter-attack in that particular sector. 
Why should he? They could not swing the 
votes. Instead, he started a little private sortie 
of his own in another direction; he set out to 
capture the great masses of the people, singly, 
one by one. To this end he instituted a 
house-to-house canvass, very quiet, very casual 
and discreet, and above all, neighborly. No- 
body, least of all the general public, suspected 
what he was up to. And yet his henchmen 
dropped in and “saw” individually every 
citizen in the districts, and checked them off 
on specially prepared lists, down to the last 
man. Long before the election, that boss had 
his district lists made up, and his majority 
and margins figured, and knew how every 
Tom, Dick, and Harry were going to mark 
their ballots on the appointed day. Some 
money, doubtless, passed hands. But not 
nearly so much as his enemies deemed. It 
was mainly fine head-work, excellent organiza- 
tion, and the warm, personal, human touch, 
the man-to-man contact, which won. 

And to the end, so long as people are human 
beings, that’s what will continue to win. The 
boss displayed a deeper knowledge of human 
nature than his enemies, and he used it un- 
scrupulously to further his own selfish aims. 
But people can be influenced for good as well 
as for evil; and had the coalition forces shown 
equal intelligence and tact, it is more than 
likely that victory would have been theirs. 
They had righteousness on their side, but 
insufficient brains and generalship. The boss 
did not hold the high cards, but he played a 


better game. ieee 
It’s a Big Fight 


These political machines, sores on the bodies 
of the party organizations, can not be cured in 
a day. The bosses are keen, crafty, magnetic, 
excellent judges of the frailties of human 
nature, alert to seize opportunities and to 
steal a march on the foe, equally ready to 
flatter, fight, compromise, retreat, or about- 
face—to do anything or everything, in short, 
in order to remain in power. They will even 
reform! It is utterly absurd to conceive that 
women, new-comers in the political arena, 
inexperienced, untaught, credulous and trust- 
ing, still groping to find the right way, should 
in the very first round overcome such a veri- 
table strong Apollyon of a foe. And yet 
nothing less tha’ this miracle has been expected 
of them. They have been held up to ridicule 
in the press because this Apollyon—grown 
strong and lusty through successive victories 
in the past over men—has been in recent 
municipal elections victorious once again. 

Welli—and what then? The fight is not yet 
over. And he laughs best who laughs last. At 
present the bosses are smiling rather broadly, 
for they think that thus far they have the 
best of the game. Such momentary defeats 
are salutary lessons, for they teach the women 
that political salvation, like every other kind, 
has to be fought for every foot of the way. 
Women’s influence in politics is no single whit 
better than the men’s—unless they make it so. 
And that means: Fight. It means, in the case 
of the machines, that women must recognize 
them for what they are—sores, diseased spots — 
and, recognizing them as such, they must fight 
backing up righteousness with brains and or- 
ganization and tact, to wipe out and obliterate 
the disease. And then—and not until then— 
they will be ready to get down to work with 
their healthy organizations—and play ball! 











HE inside of baby’s bottle, of 
preserve jars, cruets, pitchers, 
etc., quickly become sweet and fresh 
under the deft touch of the Fuller 
Bottle Brushes. Into the farthest 
corners, down under the neck they 
go, leaving perfect cleanliness in 
their wake. The Small Bottle Brush 
and the Test Tube Brush assist their 
big sister, the Fuller Bottle Brush, in 
making this important task easy and 
satisfactory. 


These brushes are typical “Fuller 
Necessities’—members of a great 
family of forty-five brushes for per- 
sonal and household use. 


We are the largest buyers of brush 
material in the world, therefore get 
better quality at lower prices. So do 
the users of Fuller Brushes. 


Fuller Brushes are never sold in 
stores. They are brought to the 
home, demonstrated and explained 
by experts in the science of modern 
housekeeping. The Fuller Man is 
courteous and accommodating, and 
lives right in your vicinity. We 
picked him out in the first place be- 
cause he was a gentleman. Identify 
him by the Fuller Trade-Mark but- 
ton he wears, and by the Fuller Red 
Tip Tag on every brush he shows. 


There are hundreds of little short- 
cuts that reduce the labor of house- 
keeping. The Fuller Man knows 
them all and will explain them to 
you. 

May we send a Fuller Man to see 


you—and also send you a copy of 
“The Handy Brush Book”? Write us. 
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Cousin Martha's 
Advice to Brides 


Summer’s Joys Are 
Winter’s Savings 


T is a pride and joy, my dear, to most 
housewives, young and old, to pack and 
can summer fruits and vegetables. 


You can have such delicious treats in 
winter, and save so much, by packing all 
kinds of food in summer. Think of the 
vegetables, fruits, soup stock and meats 
you can pack and the jams and preserves 
you can put up. Think of what you can 
save on eggs in winter by packing them 
when they are cheap in summer. 

Since I wasa girl I have known, as my 
grandmother did before me, that good 
old-fashioned stoneware preserves the full 
flavor, delicacy, and color of everything 
you put up as nothing else can. The vege- 
tables and fruits you pack or preserve are 
far better if kept in stoneware. There are 
jars of every size and style for every purpose. 

There is a book you ought to have by 
Dr. Goudiss, the food authority. 
recipes for packing and preserving are 


splendid and he includes selected recipes | 


endorsed by U. S. Government officials. 
Any stoneware manufacturer will give you 
acopy. Just write tHe’nearest one for at, 


As ever, m 


White Hall, Ill. 
White Hall, Ill. 
Zanesville, Ohio 
pray oy Ohio 


White Hall Sewer Pipe & Stoneware Co. 
White Hall Pottery Works . 
American Clay Products Co. . 
Zanesville Stoneware Co. . . 
U.S. StonewareCo. s. . . Ohio 
Pfaltzgraff Pottery Co. . aged York, Pa. 
Uhl Pottery Co. . . Evansville, Ind. 
Louisville Pottery Co. . " - Louisville, Ky. 
Paducah Pottery Co. Paducah, Ky. 
Red Wing Union Stoneware Co. Red Wing? Minn. 
Western Stoneware Co. ° Monmouth, Il. 


P. S.—I know that Grocery, Department, Hardware 
and cae Stores have all styles and sizes of stone- 
ware jars and jugs for every purpose. — 5 


Mail 
Coupon 
to 
Nearest 
€ompany 


te eee mee 


Gentlemen: Please send me your book of econ- 
omy suggestions, with Dr. Goudiss’ recipes, and l 
those compiled by U. S. Government officials. | 


His | 


Man’s Country 
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“You're the silent one,” she complained. 
“You know, George, I can’t help being fear- 
fully disappointed. It shows you have no— 
no proper sense of the finer values in our 
association, to bring that man along on our 
honeymoon.” 

George did not like being accused baldly of a 
lack of finer perception. Few men do. You 
may accuse most of them of gross crimes, and 
they will not resent it half so much. 

“And you!” he retorted. “It shows, dear 
girl, that you have no—no proper appreciation 
of the delicacies of my business situation, or 
you wouldn’t make such a mountain of it. 
Do you think I’d do it if it wasn’t necessary? 
Why, Fay,” and he flung his club over his 
shoulder and drew her close to him; “you could 
make it hard for me by making too much of 
this. You could—you could spoil our honey- 
moon.” 

“Could spoil it? 
pressed an infinite scorn. 
it already,” she accused, 
herself out of his embrace. 

Instantly he was patient, conscious of ex- 
treme untactfulness. “Fay! Don’t say that!” 
he pleaded contritely, catching her hand, and 
the girl-wife, with his dark eyes looking so 
appealingly into hers, could not resist him 
long. She could not be commonly ‘irritable 
and quarrelsome—not now—she could not. A 
slow, amused smile grew upon her face as her 
sense of proportions was restored. 

“Very well then, dear, I won’t say it,” she 
declared. ‘Forgive me. What did you make 
that hole in, seven or eleven?” 

“Eleven!” and he smiled at the stab. “As 
well call it eleven. I’m off even my dufier’s 
game today.” 

Again the coolness between them had 
passed as if it had been the shade of a 
drifting cloud. 

But each morning of their stay here, as Fay 
woke to the ecstasies and delights of a new day, 
there came always jarring into her mind the 
thought of Blakeley. His long, gangling form 
was forever coming in between them—a tele- 
gram to read, a letter to sign, a duty to remind 
her husband of. It was maddening. She had 
not married Blakeley. Was her life to be 
forever filled with Blakeleys? 

And so from day to day, with hours of 
| rapturous bliss and occasional moments of 
| disillusionment or disappointment, they passed 
| through the allotted period of their honeymoon. 
| In retrospect, from her Detroit home, the 
| trifling discords were forgotten. Fay looked 
back upon it as a perfect thing. 


Indeed!” Her voice ex- 
“You have spoiled 
and coldly waltzed 


XIII 


ND yet, contrarily, Fay found in this 

perfect retrospect ground for forebodings. 
George, on the other hand, was unreservedly 
optimistic. His wife and his business were 
both together now, he could devote himself to 
each without robbing either. 

Feeling this way about carrying his wife 
into his business, George felt not the slightest 
compunction about carrying his business into 
his home. As he sank deep in a luxuriously 
cushioned chair, lulled by Fay’s low, strum- 
| ming reverics at the piano, as he sat op 
| posite her at meals, as he went with her com 
| plaisantly to golf or dinners or the theater, 
| his business went always with him. He went 
| into abstractions over it and came out to tell 
her enthusiastically at length, monosyl- 
| labically in brief, jerky sentences, things that 
| he had thought, ideas that had come to him; 
jand then relapsed into others. 

But Fay soon ceased to regard these as for- 
givable eccentricities. She found in them 
signs that business was absorbing him more 
and more completely, and began to feel the 
worm of resentment gnawing. In some ways 





or 


}she saw less of her husband than she had of 
‘her lover. 


It was never so easy for him to ar- 


range a morning canter. It was never so 
certain that she could get him out to the 
or away on the yacht exactly when she wanted 
him. A point was presently reached where 
her dissatisfaction broke out in petulant 


protest. 

“But, my dear!” he reminded her with wide, 
surprised eyes. “My dear! We’re married 
now.” 

“That’s exactly it, I suppose,” 
bitterly. 

“But my job—” he began to argue, and she 
cut him off to demand satirically, 

“Did I marry a man, or did I marry a busi- 


ness? 

He was hurt and perplexed and afraid to try 
to carry forward the argument. Besides, 
there was a reason now why he must not argue 
with her or get her excited. But he still had 
ideas that refused to stay battened below 
decks in his mind. 


links 


she retorted 


AY,” he began one day, with a tender light 
in his eye,,‘‘I want my son born in my 
own house.” 

“Our son, I suppose you mean,” corrected 
Fay with a soit, averted glance and a blush, 
for the idea, in vital and inevitable form, was 
still new to her. 

“Our son,’ he smiled, acknowledging the 
correction, “in ouwr own home. One that I’ve 
paid for with money I made myself; a house 
that you and I have planned with our own 
minds, just to express ourselves and our own 
ideas for us—and for him.” 

“Why,” chirruped Fay with a little cry of 
delight, “why—that’s a lovely thought, 
George! Perfectly lovely.” 

“Let’s make a house that isn’t Romanesque 
and isn’t Gothic or Georgian or anything but 
just modern and attractive and comfortable 
and cheery and cosy,” elaborated George. “It 
couldn’t be so big as this, not near, for I 
haven’t got the money to build one—and it 
couldn’t be on as fine a site as this, for I 
haven’t the money for acreage on the Grosse 
Point front. It could be down nearer to the 
Indian Village, say.” 

“But when I have so much money, George,” 
she intervened, ‘when He is to be ours, wouldn’t 
you think it would be fair to let me at least buy 
the land our house would stand on?” 

George paused a moment. He wanted to 
do it all himseli—he really did; but in such a 
moment and over a project like this he could 
not be ungenerous. ‘Why, certainly: that 
would be fair, Fay—only I’d ask you to make 
it a modest lot—in a modest location. You 
see, dear, I figure that about a hundred thou- 
sand is all I can spare for house and decorations 
—decorations, of course, including furnishings 
—and you can’t get much of a house in your 
set for that. ee 

“We could do very nicely with it though,” 
admitted Fay, feeling a luxurious sense of seli- 
satisfaction in thus committing herself to a 
program of enforced frugality. “It would be 
such fun being modest and economical for our 
boy’s father’s pride’s sake. But only a hun- 
dred thousand! George—aren’t you a mil- 
lionaire?”’ 

“Of course,” assented George. “Several of 
‘em another year; several more of ‘em when 
the Judson- Morris Motor Works stops ex- 
panding and strikes a normal gait where I can 
get my money to stand still and let me count it. 
This year alone my dividends would be seven 
hundred thousand if I could take ’em out, 
but I can’t. I'll have to put back every bit 
over this hundred thousand. We must live 
on my salary. 

“While my money goes right on piling up. 
with never a thing to do with it, except to use 
a little of the interest for pin money,” his wife 
pouted. “It’s a continual temptation to ex 
travagance, and it makes me feel so use! 
so superfluous, George! Sometimes, with «il 
this everlasting expansion out at the Jud 
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Take it with you on your 


vacation 


OU'RE likely to spend a lot of good 
time “fussing” with salt unless you 
take along the kind that pours. 


Morton’s pours—even when it rains. We 
make it of cube crystals so it has to pour. 
You can see what a delight. it is to have 
salt that won’t lump, cake or stick, no 
matter what you put it in. 


And the package is as handy as the salt 
it protects. Whether you stay at home 
or go away, Morton’s will serve you best. 


MILK STAYS fresh longer when a % o 
a teaspoonful of Morton's Salt is added to 
each quart. 

BURNS are quickly relieved by applying 
to the wound a thin bandage containing 
moist Morton's Salt. 
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Of extraordinary brilliancy, color and 
absolutely without flaw. The reputation and 
ummense resources of this Establishment 
are assurancesthat Gems maybe selected 
the inexperienced either 17 person or by matt 
with complete and /asting satisfaction 
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THE Grt Book 


Will be mailed to those who are 
interested in the selection of 
Jewels - Silver -Watches -Clocks- 
Glass and Novelties - 
of such quality and style as cannot be 
found generally. 





| and he laughed at her. 
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Face Powper 


HE 


OLD FRIENDS ARE BEST! 
And Lablache—a favorite for 50 years—is 
still preferred by millions of women whose 
faces know its fair and friendly touch. The 
daintiest of powders ¥& 
—-so pure and lightly 
perfumed, 


Refuse Substitutes 

They may be danger- 
ous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 50c a 
box of druggists or by 
mail. Over two million 
boxes sold annually. 
Send 10c for a 
sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 








FUR GARMENT 
REPAIRING 


And remodeling should be done in 
spring and early summer in order to 
be sure you will have them when you 
need them. Procrastination is danger- 
ous. Some one else may do the work 


as well as we. None can do it better 
—or cheaper either—quality of work 
and material considered. 

Parcel Post your package to us with 


specific letter of instructions. On re- 
ceipt we will look it over and give you 

an estimate and await your decision. 
Our catalogue containing cuts of | 
styles may be had for the asking. 
THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY | 
571 Lyell Ave:, Rochester, N. Y. | 
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Morris show, you're skimping for money, I 


| gather, and sometimes scrambling madly for 


it. Why don’t you take my money and put it 
in out there?” 

“Your money?” George jerked out the query. 
The idea seemed to come like a shock to him. 
“Your inheritance in the Judson-Morris hop- 
per?”’ Then he shook his head quickly with 
just the faintest suggestion of the air of a 
man who hastens to put away temptation. 
“No; I wouldn’t feel comfortable—not in 
investing your money there.” 

But why wouldn’t he fee Icomfortable? he 
asked himself, the instant he had made this 
kind of response, and Fay, not so much because 
of her husband’s decision as because of the 
manner of it, was questioning also, but aloud: 

“Sound—it’s sound—the Judson-Morris 
i isn’t it?” she asked. “The money 
would be safe, wouldn’t it?” 

“Sound? Safe?” George jeered at himself, 
“Secure as the future 
of the automobile,” he declared. 

Again his manner was cocksure and his 
conf dence as firm as Gibraltar. The wife was 
as convinced as her husband. 


UT while this fond project of nest-building 
swelled George Judson’s heart in moments 
when he could think of it, the sum total of his 
business energies were being absorbed by that 
most audacious and hazardous enterprise of a 
bold and daring career, the attempt to carry the 
Nemo model unimproved through a second 
year and double its total sale at the same time. 
It was understood by all that he staked not 
alone his reputation, but his fortune and the 
future of the Judson-Morris Motor Works. 
And who was there to hold back when their 
leader dashed so far out in front? 

But abruptly this air of confidence began to 
be vitiated. This devitalizing appeared to be 
directly traceable to the January automobile 
shows, where the Nemo model of a year past 
found itself now set up in comparison with the 
showings of up-to-the-minute models and 
designs of other manufacturers. To some 
Judson-Morris men the Nemo model appeared 
not so far ahead of the others as they had 
thought; there were, indeed, those who felt 
that the Nemo was not even abreast. Such 
men recalled their earlier doubts and remem- 
bered their first misgivings. Brooding these 
a while, some were moved to write in to John 
Williams, General Sales Manager, about them. 
Some of these letters complained} of the “old 
style planetary transmission,” and some 
talked about the “old-style lines of the car.” 

John Williams, with faith m his president 
quite undaunted, showed a judicious few of 
these letters to George. 

“Croakers!” the president denounced fiercely. 
“Fire ’em. They don’t believe in us. Fire 
’em. Get new agents.” 

But John Williams was getting more letters 
every day, and he could not fire a whole dis- 
tribution system. Near-by agents did not 
trust to mails but came in and talked to John. 
The more important of these the General Sales 


| Manager passed on to the President. 


But George, more politic when he met these 
doubters face to face than when he only read 
their letters, was nevertheless quite unyielding. 
He laughed at them, he taunted them, he 
challenged them, and it was a tribute to his 
own ability as a salesman that he actually 
resold the project to these men over their 
doubts and in spite of their fears. He made 
them doubt themselves instead of doubting 
him and his enterprise. Not a man of them 
but went out pinning his faith once more to the 
Nemo model and with a half-chagrined smile 
at himself for ever having wavered. 

Fay was surprised. one night, while sitting 
on her husband’s lap, to notice lines of care 
etching themselves into his forehead. 

“You stick too close to that old shop,”’ she 
warned. ‘You must come with me for a long 


rive ton Ww” 
rive omorrow. 


Man’s Country 


“All right, sweetheart,” he said with an 
agreeableness and a smile that gave utter 
denial to the idea that he was overtired or 
worried. 

And he kissed her every fear away—until 
one day Maidie Huffler thought to brighten 
her days of enforced seclusion by a littl< well- 
meant sympathy. 

“Isn’t it just too bad about George over- 
staying his market that way?” she began. 

Fay, though startled by her tone and quick 
to discern that Maidie thought she had hold 
of some sort of bad news, was quicker even in 
her pride and loyalty. She laughed aloud and 
merrily. 

“Overstaid his market?” she derided. “Say, 
Maidie! Any time George Judson overstays 
his market, you just tell me, will you?” 

The challenge in Fay’s voice and manner 
was thoroughly dislodging to Maidie’s assumed 
position. 

“Oh, then,” she inquired, a good deal less 
certain of herself, “then it isn’t as bad as they 
say?” 

But by this inquiry she carried a quick 
flutter to Fay’s heart, for it assured the wife 
that “they” must have been saying something 
very bad indeed. Of course this connected 
instantly with the sleepless nights and the care 
lines in his face, but she would no more allow 
Maidie Huffler to know that she was ignorant 
of the details of her husband’s business than 
she would .permit her to suppose the slightest 
shadow hung over the bright prospects of 
Judson-Morris. 

“Serious? Maidie! You always were cred 
ulous!” Fay laughed satirically as well as 
convincingly. ‘Tell me, child,” she urged 


teasingly, “who has been spoofing you 
now?” 
Maidie crimsoned slightly. “Oh, nobody in 


particular,” she insisted apologetically. “I 
just sort of heard it whispered round that he 
had a big sales campaign on and that it—it 
wasn’t working out quite.” 

This gave Fay something to take hold of, 
and her rejoinder was quick, stout, and cun- 
ning. “Is that it?” she responded with a 
superior smile. “Well, Maidie, perhaps you 
don’t happen to remember—of course you 
wouldn’t know it as we do—but every time in 
the past when George was putting over one of 
his coups there were always a flock of croakers 
sitting round and saying it couldn’t be done. 
And while they were saying it couldn’t be done, 
George was going right ahead and doing the 
thing. That’s why he’s—why he’s George 
Judson,”’ she concluded, radiantly triumphant 

Maidie felt fairly deflated, and conceding 
the case against herself, could only be mildly 
waspish with, “That’s why you’re Fay Judson, 
too.” 

Fay flushed, but preserved her sang froid 

“You can’t see me the wife of a business 
failure, can you?” she inquired coolly. 


HE two girls kissed, and Maidie went her 

way—wondering. Fay remained behind— 
also wondering, although her argument had 
quite convinced herself, and it was really more 
than ninety-eight percent curiosity and an 
opportunity to be playfully subtle that) made 
her inquire that night, 

“George, what does it mean to overstay one’s 
market?” 3 

George looked puzzled. “Why, uh—why? 
and he hesitated, frowning—frowning as if he 
were going to shunt her off, but she would not 
be shunted. 

“That’s what they’re saying about you, 
dear!” she accused him sweetly. ~That 
you’ve overstaid your market.” \ 

The frown blew up in a quick burst of 
laughter. “They are, are they? Ha, ha, ha 
And George roared long and loudly—long 
enough to get plenty of time to think. Then 
he explained volubly. “It means, my dear, 
that some people are getting envious—that 
the wish is father to the thought—that I -aw 
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someting before they did, and that I’m about 
to clean up on it—two years’ profits in one 
twelve months and a little better. Overstaid 
my market. Ha, ha, ha!’ 

An expression of glorified relief sunned itself 
on his wife’s face. 


XIV 


oO’ THE morning after that query of his 
wife’s about the overstaid markets, Presi- 
dent Judson sat alone in his office, to brood, to 
ponder, to read disquieting telegrams, and to 
digest irritating typewritten pages. j 

John Williams came in. “Chief,” said he, 
putting a good deal of affection into one of 
his favorite forms of address for his president. 
“Chief! Hadn’t we better turn back? Now, 
honestly, hadn’t we?” 

“Turn back?” snorted George contempt- 
uously. “There’s nothing in it in this world 
for the turn-backs. Suppose Columbus had 
turned back. Think a minute, John,” and 
George laid a hand cordially upon the shoulder 
of his general sales manager. “Study the 
history of every successful enterprise in the 
world, and you’ll find there came a time when 
everybody wanted to turn back—everybody 
saw failure ahead but the leader. Turn 
back? Not on your life. We’re going on, 
John. We’re going on to victory!” 

George lifted his hand high as he lifted his 
voice high, and then he smote John Williams 
resoundingly with that uplifted palm, and 
thereafter waved him out of the room. 

In the midst of this crisis, the shadow of 
pain fell upon his darling wife. Gallant little 
Fay, triumphing over agony, looked forward 
exultantly almost, but George, clinging to her 
soft hand, felt tae warmth of it grow less, felt 
it plucked at mysteriously as by the tuggings 
of an unseen current, and was chilled to the 
heart with fear that she was gone from him 
forever—chilled and rebellious until at last, 
as in quiet after storm, he saw her drift back 
to him across an eddy of unconsciousness, 
paler but more divine, resting exhausted amid 
her pillows. 

“Our son,’”’ she murmured, with an ecstatic, 
crooning note in her voice. “Our son, George 
Junior!” 

But at this time George Judson knew him- 
self in his heart for an unnatural father. He 
clung softly to the hand of Fay and kissed it, 
but had a grudge against this tiny, breathing 
bundle, for he felt that it had very nearly 
deprived his life of the dearest thing in it. 
With passing hours, however, this feeling 
began to wear off. It went away entirely 
on that day when four small, lace-work fingers 
fastened with a clinging grip about the ex- 
ploring forefinger of George Senior, and refused 
stubbornly to let go—held him as if thereby 
he adopted him. 

“By jingo!’’ crowed George. “He knows 
me. He knows who he’s got hold of, and he 
just isn’t going to let go.’ 

This was an enormous moment for George 
Judson. He never did forget its sensation. 

For weeks thereafter he was liable to break 
off his task at any moment and go rushing out 
home to see little George and insist on having 
him hold his father’s finger. ‘Great, isn’t it? 
Great!’ he would grin at his wife, at the nurse, 
the doctor, the pictures on the wall, at any- 
body who happened to be round, and especially 
at George Junior. 

And yet for all his happiness through the 
child, motherhood had not quite resolved itself 
in Fay as he had expected. Within three 
weeks of Junior’s birth Fay had disillusioned 
her husband by a sort of return to girlhood 
at a time when he had expected her to take on 
more matronly ways. 

“You old dear!’ she laughed at George’s 
first hint of mild dismay. “Mothering comes 
first, of course, but it isn’t all of life. I’m 
going to go and go and go, George, after four 
or five months in prison. It seems as if I could 
never catch up with bridge, and teas, and 
dinners, and the whole social whirl. Just as 
soon as the doctor will let me, I am going back 
to mding and golf.” 3 
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George, though disappointed, found himself 
too generous, too fondly indulgent, to protest 
at anything which gave pleasure to his pretty 
wife, who to him was charming even in her 
wilfulness. It only hurt when she made 
importunate demands upon his time which he 
could net by any means grant, but even then 
he reproached himself—never her; it was only 
when, with a saucy pout and an impish toss 
of her pretty head, she intimated that she 
always found at the club plenty of men per- 
fectly willing to act as her escort, companion, 
or partner, in case her husband did not find 
time to do this, that George lost his temper. 

“Confound those loafers,” he complained. 
“A job is what they need, I tell you. Fay, 
every man ought to be compelled to do a 
certain amount of productive work every day 
of his life—ought to have some job that claims 
him. ‘These fellows wear good clothes, and 
they have good manners, and they’re darned 
fine fellows, but I tell you they’re nothing more 
than hoboes.”’ 


AY, admiring George always when he was 
flaming—and not directly at her—was 
greatly amused by this outburst. With a savage 
growl and then a quick, penitent kiss he turned 
from his wife and her after-breakfast chatter, 
and, as he set out for the works, all thought of 
her drifted from his mind, for just now the 
mad project of the Nemo model in its second 


' year hung like a millstone about his neck, 


That it was mad, an array of figures compiled 
by Percy Mock succeeded this very day in 
convincing him. And yet George took it so 
calmly, when the supreme moment to confess 
defeat arrived, that he did not seem to confess 
it at all. 

“Ah-hum!” he said, as if clearing his throat 
of something—swallowing a-lump, perhaps— 
and passed the sheet back to Percy, and got 
up and went out alone into the works. 

But while ‘“Ah-hum,” an inarticulate grunt, 
was all that he said, yet Percy, having 
known George Judson well for now nearing 
eight years, was sure that he interpreted the 
grunt aright. He rushed in and told John. 
John Williams let out a cry and came hurrying 
—to see the empty desk. He went back to tell 
somebody else, and Percy Mock was already 
telling other somebodies else. Within ten 
minutes at the outside, every chief of a depart- 
ment, every responsible employee in the busi- 
ness offices, knew that George Judson had 
admitted his colossal blunder. 

George meanwhile was emphasizing his 
situation to himself by a swift tour through the 
works. He was saturating his mind with the 
conditions he had to meet, and asking himself 
bruskly, ““What’ll I do first?’ His warehouses 
were filled to bursting by completed cars. His 
shipping sheds were congested with them. 
Even his assembling floors were so overcrowded 
that the men could hardly work. And every 
day the switch engines pushed long trains of 
material into his plant. Axles, axles, forever 
axles! Transmissions, transmissions, forever 
transmissions; those accursed transmissions 
which, because of a fatal difference between the 
old planetary form and the new device of the 
sliding gears, were declared to be hopelessly 
out of date. Milton Morris would have had 
that sliding gear in his model of 1910, but 
Milton Morris was dead. 

The president of Judson-Morris walked back 
into his office with a quick, alert step. Grim, 
but without a quaver in his voice, he issued 
terse orders, knowing well that the edifice of 
hope must fall and fall quickly to avert a 
worse disaster. At one slash of the pen 
$200 was cut from the price of the Nemo 
model. Within five minutes the telegraph was 
ticking this message out to every agency, and 
before the agent in San Diego had received his, 
the advertising copy announcing the cut was 
being flashed out, also by telegraph, to a 
selected list of newspapers at strategic points 
throughout the country. 






George Judson sat, with sweat upon his 
brow, in the midst of all this vibrant energy 
which had suddenly been turned loose in an 
effort to save what might be saved from the 
wreck of his plans. He knew that by the 
stroke of that pen he had cut the profits from 
his twelve thousand unsold Nemos—part of 
them still unsold—and that only events could 
decide whether this cut would be sufficient to 
move the goods and forestall catastrophe. 
If it failed, not merely the writing off of pro- 
spective profits, but the writing in of a loss, was 
inevitable. 

It was only when all that could be done that 
day had been done, and he turned away from 
his office homeward bound, that the great, 
crushing sensation of defeat seemed to come 
down upon him with full force. He felt a 
yearning for his beautiful wife that was dif- 
ferent from any he had ever felt before, a 
yearning for her because he was weak and she 
was strong. 

So George felt that he wanted to weaken 
into the arms of Fay tonight. His pride was 
willing to forego itself; to permit her to see him 
sapped and humbled, if only he might know 
the luxury of her outpouring sympathy and 
listen to a thousand crooning terms of en- 
dearment sprinkled into his mind as she 
sprinkled kisses upon his face. He told him- 
self that he would never know how noble 
his wife might be until he flung some of his 
burdens upon her. This night he was resolved 
to jettison his pride and tell her all. He urged 
his chauffeur to faster and faster speed, but 
when he got to the house and rushed within 
doors, they told him his wife was not yet back 
from a tea at the country club. 

A tea at a country club! 


EORGE shut his teeth together hard—in- 

deed, he hardened all over into something 
as stiff asa post. Disconsolate, he went 
upstairs to Junior, yet it was not a baby to 
hold his finger—it was a woman to hold his 
heart—that George Judson was wanting. He 
touched the soft cheek tenderly and turned 
restlessly into his wife’s room. It was redolent 
of her; it breathed, it cried out of her; it was 
a sacred place to him. 

But his devotion was brought to an end by 
the whir of a motor below, and he went down 
the stairs three steps at a time and out on the 
front porch. Fay was just being helped out 
of a strange car by a strange young man wear- 
ing a cap and an air of indolent grace—a 
foreign looking person, George decided in- 
stantly from his knowledge of local types. 
The stranger’s manner was particularly at- 
tentive to the lady, which seemed natural 
enough, for Mrs. Judson in white, plaited skirt 
and striped blazer jacket, with a white, soft 
hat having a piquant dash to the brim, looked 
particularly vivid and fascinating. 

“Oh, George,” she cried as her husband ap- 
peared. “Come here and meet Sir Brian Hook.” 

“Sir Brian!—Oh—ah!” stammered George, 
who had come running down the steps to find 
himself confronting a pair of gray-blue eyes, a 
close-cropped mustache, and an agreeable if 
tentative smile, all on a good-looking face 
of apparently about thirty years of life’s 
experience. ¥ 

“Awfully kind of you to bring my wile 
home!” the husband said. ; 

“Pleasure, I assure you,” murmured Sir 
Brian, surveying Mr. Judson with unhurried 
self-possession. 

“Won’t you come in?” proposed George, 
cordially. 

“Thank you!” said Sir Brian, but he moved 
toward his car as indicating that his time 
was limited. From the side of it he turned 
his blue eyes upon Fay with a smile ol 
entire approval. ” 

“My word, but you’re a jolly good partner: 
he said. “I should like nothing better than a 
rubber with you tomorrow if you are going to 
be at the club.” 
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“Which is just what I am,” beamed Fay 
with hearty assurance. “My husband failed 
me today, but he’ll be out tomorrow, and we'll 
make it an international sweepstakes.” 

“Can’t make it, sweetheart,” confessed 
George ruefully. 

For a moment Fay’s face expressed a sweet 
petulance, then with the air of swift recon- 
ciliation to such disappointments she declared: 
“That’s too bad, Sir Brian, for my husband 
has a wonderful mind for bridge—such 
concentration as you never saw; but,” and her 
face brightened, “I’m certain to be there. 
Substitutes for husbands are plentiful these 
days!” 

She laughed, and Sir Brian laughed. George 
also laughed, after which Sir Brian stepped on 
his gas and went roaring away from a standing 
start with the eyes of Fay Judson following 
him out of sight. 

“T DO believe Sir Brian likes you, George!” 
enthused Fay, pulling her husband down to 
give him a kiss in plain view of any passer-by. 
“Come on!” she added. “I’m crazy to see 
Junior; always am when I’ve been out.” 

George bounded after her. 

“How did everything go at the office today?” 
Fay asked, when after a time she gave the 
baby back to its nurse and another sort of 
consciousness came over her—a sort of husband 
and sweetheart consciousness. It was her 
stock query always to his home-coming. 

“Well, a rather—”’ he began, feeling his 
words, when suddenly there came before his 
mind that picture of the man from whom his 
wife had just parted—the agreeable young 
Englishman, with his air of indolent grace and 
his manner of such impregnable self-assurance. 
Should he, George Judson, invite unfavorable 
comparison with that? Should his wife turn 
from the glamour of a titled and socially 
accomplished expert to be disillusioned for the 
first time concerning her husband—to look 
upon a harried, sagging, ignoble figure of a 
man in need of understanding and seeking 
consolation? She should not—decidedly, she 
should nol! In an instant pride had roused 
every drooping feather of the spirit of the 
motor magnate. 

“Oh, at the office?” he broke in upon 
himself, with an affected frown of annoy- 
ance, as if it was with difficulty that he 
brought his mind back to plain thoughts of 
business. “Oh, you know how it is—a big 
organization like ours, with a big enterprise 
on hand like the .Nemo—trouble of some 
kind is always sticking up its head somewhere 
along the line.” 

It was skilful acting. His tone rather than 
his words had permitted his wife to discern 
that this had been a day of fairly heavy 
responsibilities, a day of business battle with 
surprise attacks and hard-pressed drives, but 
that he had casually and powerfully resisted 
all and remained calmly in possession of the 
field. 

“Come,” she invited, leading the way to 
her own room. “You sit in the alcove there 
and look out the window and talk to yourself 
while I take a splash and slip into something 
cool. I want you near me.” 

That was in itself a fine and soothing 
compliment, the effect of which was rot entirely 
dulled when it appeared that she wanted him 
hear especially so that she could prattle about 
Sir Brian Hook. 

George was by this time willing to concede 
that Sir Brian must be quite a fellow, but 
silence came on abruptly without his opinion 
being solicited. Nor was it as though the 
stream of information about the Englishman 
had gone dry. It was merely that Fay’s bath 
was ready; she had gone, and George was left 
alone to stare musingly out the window while 
4 maid was in the room laying out garments, 
with sounds of splashing water and then the 
patter of a shower issuing from around the 
corner. The husband’s mind was at once 
Inevitably back upon his business. He was 
reviewing the situation, analyzing his recent 
response to his wife’s inquiry, and reasoning 
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| that he really must break the news of real 
conditions to her—in justice to her he must, 
and now was the time. 

But it was with a start of fear that he 
realized her presence in the room once more. 
She was darting to and fro between the laid-out 
garments on her dressing table and the cheval 
glass, uttering the while those little bursts and 
trills of song that marked her more ecstatic 
moods. Once or twice she burst out whistling. 
How he did like to hear her whistle! 

“Pretty mean kind of runt, a man is,” 
he decided, “if he’s got to come home and 
spoil his wife’s happiness by babbling about 
a business troubles. You bet I won’t tell 

er. 

Yet he hurried to the office the next morning 
with a consciousness of having missed some- 
thing—a boon which his wife might have 
supplied to him and had not. Unreasonably, 
unknown to himself almost, a feeling of 
resentment against Fay for that failure was 
taking substance in his breast. She was still 
sleeping calmly as he left his home feeling 
neglected, forlorn, and slightly touched with 
self-pity. 





NEWS! News of the campaign was what he 

thirsted for. There should already be a 
stack of telegrams on his desk from the eastern 
agencies—from them first because of an hour 
of difference in time. But the office had an 


unoccupied desks. In irritation and amaze- 
at his watch; and then he understood. 
time was but half-past seven. His anxiety 
had got him here ahead of all the staff. 
Naturally, therefore, there were no telegrams 
awaiting him. 
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But very soon he became aware that the 
offices were coming to life around him; doors 
opened and closed; stenographers, clerks, 
accountants, principals, began to arrive; roll 
tops shot up, drawers were opened, and filing 
cases. This showed to the lonely watcher 
that like himself others were anxious and 
eager and slipping in ahead of time; he was 
grateful for their solicitude. Blakeley appeared, 
looking abashed to find his employer down 
before him, and a few minutes later telegrams, 
unenveloped, just as they came from the 
factory wire, began settling one after another 
like large, yellow snow-flakes down upon the 
president’s desk. 

The chief executive of Judson-Morris 
scanned these, first with eagerness and then with 
satisfaction. They carried orders for Nemos 
at the new price—a dozen here, twenty there, 
a hundred yonder, and George was eagerly 
penciling the totals, as men total election 
returns. 

Big orders began to come in—great, ringing, 
hopeful messages from the Atlantic seaboard. 
One thousand Nemos at the new price were 
accepted by Philadelphia, eight hundred by 
Boston, four hundred by Baltimore, two 
thousand by New York. 

But from the Middle West, that great 
absorber of medium and low-priced auto- 
mobiles, and from the wide Pacific coast, there 
was only silence—except in isolated instances. 
Telephone calls and flash messages of inquiry 
plunged impatiently into this silent territory 
brought only pessimistic response with pleas 
for more time to let the trade express itself 
and plain intimation that the cut had come 
too late. 

But the waiting, the watching, and the 
hoping continued all day in the office of 
| President Judson and on into the night. It 
was resumed upon the second and the third 
day, but upon the fourth even George Judson 
himself had to confess that the first-day voice 
out of the Middle West was right. The cut 
had come too late; the season was too far 
advanced; the finished cars might all move, 
but the unfinished cars—the ones for which 
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empty look. Round him one sweeping glance , 
through the glass partitions revealed only’ 


ment, the president of Judson-Morris looked: 
The; 


parts had been contracted—engines, wheels 
axles, and bodies—the carloads of which were 
pushed daily into the factory yard and checks 
for which went gaily out from the cashier’s 
desk in a constantly fluttering and dreadfully 
draining stream—these built but unassembled 
cars could not be sold. 

It was not merely an operation without 
profits which George Judson faced now. It 
was a loss—and the only question was, How 
great a loss? Pale, perspiring, feeling a little 
touch of dizziness for a moment, George 
acknowledged to himself the truth. He had 
been beaten! Actually beaten! 

But again he was quick and resolute to act. 
He had now to confess defeat in the least 
disguisable way for a manufacturer. He shut 
down the shop! 

This was done so suddenly it was dramatic. 
He did not shut down next Saturday night. 
He did not shut down tonight at six o’clock. 
He shut down now, at 3.40 o’clock in the 
afternoon. He did not want another piece of 
material wasted—not another ounce of steel 
or rubber or aluminum or brass turned into a 
thing on four wheels that could not be sold at 
a profit. So he ordered the fires drawn and 
the power turned off. 

Seven thousand men were out of work. 

Out of work! George Judson, staring mood- 
ily out the window of his private office in a 
corner of the administration ell, had a chance 
to read something of what that meant in the 
faces of the procession filing out with lunch- 
boxes or dinner-buckets on their arms. He 
had often taken pride in watching these 
well-fed, well-paid workmen of his pass under 
that window; taken pleasure in their contented 
looks and admired the air of businesslike 
independence with which they bought their 
evening paper and then fought for places on 
street cars or cranked up their own automobiles 
and drove away. 

Now he might have spared himself, yet 
some morbid fascination urged him to watch 
this gloomy picture. 


ONCE in a while a face was lifted to stare at 

the windows of the administration wing, 
and perhaps some of these saw George gazing 
down at them so glumly and knew who he was. 
Whether they saw him or not, he fancied a look 
of accusation upon these occasional upturned 
faces. It was as if they complained because 
they had had no voice in that control which 
had brought calamity upon them. Working- 
men were concerned in the results; they ought 
to be consulted in the planning: that was what 
George read in these upturned faces; or perhaps 
it was in the air and he caught it like a radio 
message; or possibly it was merely on the 
outside of his own mind. 

“God! What a mess I’ve made of things, 
haven’t I now? Haven’t I?” So the president 
of Judson-Morris accused himself bitterly. 

But he had made other messes elsewhere. 
In the same minutes when he had been shutting 
down the shop he had been also flashing out 
messages to every concern that was manu- 
facturing parts for his old model Nemos, 
ordering instant cessation and canceling his 
buying orders with the present deliveries. 
These telegrams would mean within a day or 
two at ‘most other lines of men like this 
marching out of other factories, and George 
had that picture before his mind also as, an 
hour or so later, he passed disconsolately out of 
the factory door. ¢ 

As he turned his car toward the Indian 
Village, sickening sensations of awful failure 
bore down within him, and that yearning to 
indulge himself for once in delicious depression 
of spirit before the woman he loved came upon 
him as it had a few nights before. He took a 
melancholy pleasure in the planning of an 
evening in which, he fondly dreamed, that 
sympathetic and beautiful woman would rise 
to heights of consolation that should make his 
hurts seem priceless treasures. 
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XIV 


white boots—and wearing a flat-crowned 


hat with a blue-and-white striped band | 


and a dashing roll to the narrow brim. 

“Oh, George!” she effervesced. “I’ve just 
prevailed upon Sir Brian to stay and dine with 
us tonight, riding togs and all. We’ve had 
such a jolly afternoon that I simply couldn’t 
give him up.” : 

Although the thought of a stranger at his 
hearth-side tonight was as the thought of salt 
in an open and sensitive wound, what could 
the husband do? His was not the heart to 
damp such beautiful, glowing ardor as his 
wife’s, and besides—Sir Brian! What was 
there about that man to make George Judson 
instantly brace and preen himself like a 
fighting cock? 

“Perfectly fine of you to accept, Sir Brian.” 
Stepping forward, he offered a hearty hand. 

“Awfully kind of you and all that sort of 
thing,” smiled Sir Brian. 

Now it was perfectly true that Judson was 
glad to see more of Sir Brian. But tonight! 
It was enough to make him hate the man 
forever. Yet George rallied astonishingly. 
Youth can often do that. 

“This fellow is a thoroughbred,” George 
meditated. “I can imagine just how his 
inherited pride, with all that ancestor stuff in 
his mind, would get away with a situation like 
mine. You’d never know he was sitting on a 
red-hot stove. Well, I’m a thoroughbred, too. 
Watch me!” 


HE dinner was from every point of view 
atriumph. It was a triumph for Sir Brian. 
because he retold his tiger story and added 
many other exciting events of a very active 
and widely traveled life. It was a triumph 
for Fay, for she was never more beautiful, 
more vivacious, or more capable of stimulating 
the admiration of mankind. And it was a 
triumph for George Judson because, despite 
the hollow feeling in his chest, he arched it 
stoutly against terrible external pressure from 
most unhappy circumstances. He was witty, 
entertaining, cordial. Fay was especially proud 
of him. She had never heard him talk better. He 
manifested a perfect breeding at all points. 
As for the woman, she sparkled and scintil- 
lated with brilliance unusual even for her. The 
fact that her husband was present to witness 
the effect upon this presumably seasoned 
appraiser of beauty seemed like a challenge to 
her to exert her every charm. Colorful as a 
tiger lily, soft as ermine, warm as vital life is 
warm, she cast her glowing spell, and George 
Judson was proud—excessively proud—that 
he possessed her and that she was proud of 
him and flaunted that pride before their guest. 
He had already made up his mind that, 
Sir Brian or no Sir Brian, he would not tell 
her about his business situation. Her faith 
in him as a superman was too fine, too enjoy- 
able, too necessary to his influence over her, 
to spoil it by confession of unpleasant facts. 
He would have to tell her something, of course, 
but not that. Reflecting upon just what he 
should tell her, he fell out of the conversation 
without exactly being aware that he had 
done so. 
. Fay and Sir Brian continued to talk an- 
imatedly—not privately, not confidentially, 
and yet a conversation in which only them- 
selves were interested. But suddenly Fay 
roused her husband from reverie by breaking 
out vivaciously like a child with a new plan! 


“Oh, Sir Brian hasn’t been out yet on our 
beautiful Lake St. Clair. Suppose we take | 


him for a run tomorrow. We could, couldn’t 
we: Her note of cheery proposal was the 
very essence of partnerly pride and loyalty; 


yet to George the proposal was painful—if | 


for no other reason than that it reminded him 
that there must be a tomorrow. 


“ > : bf 
Couldn’t make it tomorrow, dearie,” he | 


jeeretted to have to confess to that bright, 
opeful, appealing face. “I’ve got something 


UT Fay met him at the door in her summer- | 
iest riding costume—the linen one with 
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this one Dress!” 


“AND just think—it’s only one of seven 
I’ve made this season. They’re the 
prettiest dresses I’ve ever had and 

it’s surprising how much I’ve saved by 

making them myself. 

“Take this one as an example. I 
bought five yards of dotted voile at 50 
cents a yard—five yards of val lace 
edging at 10 cents a yard—and three 


- yards of black velvet for the girdle at 


30 cents a yard—a total of only $3.90. 

“Similar dresses were selling in the 
stores for $12.95—so on this one dress 
alone I saved $9.05. 

“The seven dresses altogether haven’t 
cost me more than $20—although I 
would have paid $50 or $60 had I bought 
them ready-made. 

“Do you wonder that I am glad I took 
up dressmaking with the Woman's Insti- 
tute? It isn’t only that I have more and 
prettier dresses than I could ever have 
afforded to buy, but it has been such good 
fun making them. And to think that 
only a few short months ago I could 
hardly sew a straight seam!” 


HIS is the story of what just one 

woman saved by learning to make her 
own clothes. And she is only one of 
thousands who have solved their clothes 
problems through the Woman’s Institute. 

*T am having wonderful _ success,” 
writes Mrs. Herbert Seavy. “I have just 
finished a pongee blouse which I de- 
signed myself, and if I do say so, it is 
the prettiest blouse I have seen this year. 
My husband says I have more than paid 
for my course now, for I have made 
countless things for the kiddies besides 
my own clothes.” 

Here’s a fine letter from Mrs. William 
Carlson, who writes: “I must tell you 
that I entered a little dress at the Minne- 
sota State Fair and it took the first prize 
in its class, as well as the sweepstake 
of all the children’s dresses entered.” 

Mrs. Kathleen Bird writes: ‘My little 
layette is progressing very nicely, and I 
find the greatest enjoyment in working 
with those tiny garments. 

“I have visited the most exclusive 
shops and copied their most expensive 
things for a wee per cent of their cost in 
the shop. For instance, one little dress 
with hand-run tucks, a tiny spray of 
embroidery, and scalloped lower edge 
finished with lace was marked $15. I 
copied it in even nicer material for about 
$3. I know, too, that my little one will 
have as fine and dainty garments as the 
wealthiest child, and besides the great 
difference in cost, I have had the joy of 
making them myself.” 

“ HEN TI began your course.” writes 
Mrs. J. C. Miller. “I intended com- 
pleting it before starting in business, but 
when about half way through a friend 
(Advertisement) 


. 


asked me to make her two dresses as a 
favor, and since then work has come in 
faster than I can do it, and competent 
help is so hard to obtain. Last month I 
earned $68.” 

And note the splendid success of Mrs. 
Dora E. Gray. “Since I began to sew 
for others,” she writes, “my work has 
brought me $465, or an average of a little 
better than $50 a month. And I have 
done all the sewing for myself and my 
boy and girl. Before taking the course 
I wouldn’t think of making anything but 
house dresses; now I am not afraid to 
attempt anything.” 

Miss Clorinda B. Ramsey writes: “I 
have now made five pretty dresses, and 
one that I made about a month ago was 
mistaken for an imported gown Just 
think of having a wardrobe of lovely 
dresses after having spent barely fifty 
dollars! Counting in the cost of the les- 
sons, my clothes have cost less this year 
than ever before.” 


REN’T you glad to know that there is 
an easy way by which you, too, can 
have the pretty, distinctive, becoming 
dresses you have always wanted. and 
have them for even less than you have 
been spending? 

And aren’t you glad to know that you 
can so easily prepare yourself to make 
money right at home sewing for others? 

The letters printed above are actual 
letters from students of the Woman's 
Institute. There are hundreds of others 
on file at the Institute—many of them 
from girls and women who “could hardly 
sew a straight seam” when they enrolled 

Remember. it costs you absolutely 
nothing to find out all about the Woman's 
Institute and what it can do for you. 

Just send a letter, post card, or the 
convenient coupon below to the Woman's 
Institute, Dept. 8-H, Scranton, Penna., 
and you will receive, without obligation, 
the full story of this great school that 
is bringing to women and girls all over 
the world the happiness of having dainty, 
becoming clothes and hats, savings al- 
most too good to be true, and the joy 
of being independent in a _ successful 
business. 

-_——-— -— — TEAR OUT HERE — — — — - a 
WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 8-H, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me one of 





your booklets and tell me how I can learn the subject 
which I have marked below 
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Upressit 


AIR-TIGHT 
JELLY TUMBLER 






on the fire that’s liable to boil over. But you 
go,” insisted George generously. “Make up a 
party. Make a day of it. Better, make two 
or three days of it. Go on up to Huron or 
over to see your mother at Birch Cottage. 
It will do you good to get on the water for a 
few days. Do the Gray Cull and her crew 
good, too.” 

Fay knew generosity when she encountered 
it. This was perfectly noble of George, and 
she forgave him her first disappointment, her 
face brightening by a few additional beams in 
consequence. 

“That would be a lovely plan, wouldn’t it?” 
she agreed instantly. ‘Only there isn’t time, 
because we have to be back for the Newcomb 
dinner on Friday night.” 

“Easy enough,” insisted George. “Start 
tomorrow. Start at ten o’clock, and you can 
get round all right for Friday. Use the 
telephone—catch-as-catch-can. In half an 
‘hour you can make up a party.” 

Within ten seconds Fay was on her way to 
the telephone, and George Judson was expe- 
riencing another sickening hollow feeling in 
his breast. To think that she was actually 
willing to go away with his affairs at such a 
crisis. With man-like unreasonableness he 
again failed to take account of the fact that 
she did not know his affairs were at a crisis— 
and that he did not intend her to know it. 

“Oh, by the way, Fay,” her husband re- 



















Seals in the Goodness 


All the freshness and flavor abso- 
lutely sealed in and preserved—be- 
cause twelve gripping U-Press-It 
fingers exert equal pressure at 
all points and hold the Mason jar 
rubber ring air tight against the 
glass till opened. Cannot ‘stretch 
with time and admit air, like a 
screw type cap. 
The economical seal because, be- 
ing sanitary and rust proof, it 
can be used year after year. 
The convenient seal: U-Press-It 
at side to seal air tight— 
U-Press-It at center to open— 
U-Press-It at side to re-seal 
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Man’s Country 








air tight when in use and thus 
keep the jelly fresh, down to 
the bottom of the glass. 
U-Press-It is your assurance that every 
glass of jelly will be as good 

when opened as the day you 
put it up. 












If your dealer is not yet supplied we will 
send, postpaid, one dozen or more complete 
tumblers upon receipt of $1.50 per dozen. 


Upressit Products Corporation 
15-21 Wilbur Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 














CREAM SEPARATOR 


Gets All The Cream 


No need to stint on cream now. Skimit 
siphons off the half pint of pure, rich 
cream from your quart bottle, rich enough 
to whip, without taking a drop of milk. 
Gets more cream than pouring or dipping. 
Saves buying bottled cream. No other 
R device like it. Approved by cookery au- 
thorities. Thousands in use. 
Draws off the cream by siphon action. 
Just lower Skimit to the cream line, lift 
plunger once, no pumping, and in 20 
seconds all the cream is in the pitcher. 
Easily kept clean. 
Money refunded if you are not pleased. 
Handsomely polished, $1, Nickeled 
$2. postpaid. 
AGENTS WANTED. Special 
Dealer Offer. 


* Skimit Mfg. Co. 
315 High Ave., 
Oskaloosa lowa. 
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Large Broad Wide Table 







































Top — Removable Glass 
Service Tray — Double 
Hrawer— Double 
Handles — Large Deep 
Undershelves — **Scien- 
tifieally Silent” —Rubber 
lired Swivel Wheels. 
A high grade piece of fur 
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COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 
%& 504-D Cunard Bldg., 


Chicago, Ill. 
EARN MONEY AT HOME 


By coloring and selling our line of black and white Greet- 
ing Cards and Folders. Beautiful designs—Fascinating 
work—Big profits. Our 1922 Christmas and everyday 
line is in stock. Our illus. catalog ‘‘Pleasant Pages’’ gives 
all information. It’s free. Or send $1.00 for sample box 
of cards and folders, when colored will retail for $4.50. 


LITTLE ART SHOP, Inc., 602 F St.,N. W., Washington, D.C. 
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marked quite casually, when at last they were 
alone; “you might hear some talk tomorrow 










the glooms. In the fading light we may 
fancy the outlines of frowning castles and 
weird battlements, with ghostly figures along 
their heights. 

While the wandering masses are fascinating, 
it is among the more permanent forms, where 
nature has laid her restraining hand, that 
we find the most picturesque material. It is 
here that the reconstructive processes have 
begun which impart life to the waste places. 
At first, among these wastes, one is likely to 
have a sense of loneliness. The long, un- 
dulating lines of ridged sand inspire thoughts 
of hopeless melancholy. The sparse vege- 
tation, which in its struggle for life pathetically 
seizes and holds the partially fertile spots 
among these ever-shifting masses, has the ap- 
pearance of broken submission. The wildly 
tangled roots, derelicts of the sands, which 
have been deserted and left to bleach in the 
sun by the slow movement of the great hills, 
emphasize the feeling of isolation. The 
changing winds may again give them a winding 
sheet, but as a part of nature’s refuse they are 
slowly and steadily being resolved back into 
her crucible. 

One must feel the spirit and poetry of the 
dunes if he deals with them as an artist who 
would send their story into the world. The 
magic of successful artistic translation changes 
the sense of desolation into an impression of 
wild, weird beauty and romantic charm. It 
is the wildness, the mystery, the deep solemnity, 
and the infinite grandeur of this region which 
furnish themes of appealing picturesqueness. 

Filmy veils of white mist gather in the hol- 
lows during the still, cool hours of the night, 
and begin to move like curled smoke wreaths 
with the first faint breaths of dawn. The 
early hours of the morning are full of strange 
enchantment, and dawn on the dunes brings 
many wonders. When the first gray tones of 
light appear, the night prowlers seek seclusion 
| and the stillness is broken by the crows. The 
| beams of a great light burst through the trees, 
the leaves and the sands are touched with 
gold, and the awakening of the hills has come. 

The twilights bring forth manifold beauties 





about shutting down our works temporarily. 
Don’t let it disturb you. We always do begin 
laying men off this time of year, and this js 
part of our sales campaign on the Nemos, 
One of my quick, market-startling turns.” 

If Fay’s mind had not been full of a thousand 
details about her lake-going party tomorrow, 
she might have lifted her brows and steadied 
her blue eyes upon her husband’s face, she 
might have asked questions, casual, blundering, 
woman questions, that would have torn the 
thin tissue of dissimulation from before his 
face, but her mind was full of those details. 
Would Herbie McRae go, she wondered, and 
the Austins? The Irwins had already promised. 

“George,” she said sweetly, and threw her 
arms upon his shoulders for a moment, “‘you’re 
a wonderful man, and when you get your 
business far enough along so you can devote 
all your time to me, you’re going to be a 
wonderful husband!” 

“Going to be? Well, I like that!’ protested 
George, pretending playfully to be ruffled, but 
careful to let her see that it was only pretense 
and that he was complaisant over the compli- 
ment. 

So they went to bed. Fay was up betimes 
next morning, because of the cruise for Sir 
Brian, and so had breakfast with her husband. 
When she kissed him good-by, it was with a 
caress that was tender and affectionate, and 
yet it was not the kiss that he wanted—that 
he needed to brace him for the grilling day 
that lay ahead. 


(To be continued) 


In the Sand Dunes 


(Continued from page 29) 


which the bright glare of the day has kept 
within their hiding-places. The rich purples 
that have been concealed among secret re- 
cesses creep out on the open spaces to meet 
the silvery light of the rising moon, and the 
colors of the dusk come to weave a web of 
phantasy over the landscape. 

It is then that the movement of nocturnal 
life commences, and the tragedies of the night 
begin. A fleeting silhouette of a wing in- 
tersects the moon’s disk, and a dark, shadowy 
thing moves swiftly along the sky-line of the 
trees. An attentive listener will hear many 
strange and mysterious sounds. The Dune 
People are coming forth to seek their food 
from God. 

When the morning comes, if the air is still, we 
can find the stories on the sand. Its surface 
is interlaced with thousands of little tracks 
and trails leading in all directions. The tracks 
of the toads, and the hundreds of creeping 
insects on which they subsist, are all over the 
open places, crossed and recrossed many times 
by the foot marks of crows, herons, gulls, sand- 
pipers, and other birds. 

Much of the mysterious lure of the dunes is in 
the magnificent sweep of the great lake along 
the wild shores. Its restless waters are the 
complement of the indolent sands. The dis- 
tant bands of deep blue and green, dappled 
with dancing white-caps, in the vistas through 
the openings, impart vivid color accents to the 
grays and neutral tones of the foreground 

The echoes of the roar of the surf among 
the distant dunes pervade them with solemn 
sound. An indefinable spirit of mute resistance 
and power broods in the inert masses. They 
seem to be holding back mighty and remote 
forces that beat upon their barriers. 

We may look from the higher dune tops 
upon panoramas of surpassing splendor. There 
are piles on piles of sandy hills, accented with 
green masses and solitary pines. These high- 
ways of the winds and storms, with their glit- 
tering crowns and shadowy defiles, sweep into 
dim perspective. Their noble curves become 
smaller and smaller until they are folded away 
and lost on the horizon’s hazy rim. 
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New Lamps from Old 


(Continued from page 41) 


be attached. Tall, brass candlesticks as well 
may be wired in the same way, and for a com- 
pleting touch on a slant-top desk they are 
admirable. Fancy having a candlestick that 
Benjamin Franklin might have used, wired 
with the electricity which his genius made 
ssible! 

The tall, bronze astral lamp now gracing a 
table in the writer’s living-room is an example 
of what I mean by the luck of matching. 
The fluted, acanthus-leaved standard was all 
that was left of a valuable heirloom, the former 
globe having gone years ago to its last, long 
home, but a country auction produced the 
one it wears at present, and now they fit 


as companionably as if specially designed for | 


each other. 

Sometimes these astral lamps had_ the 
dangling prisms that so enchanted our child- 
hood: often they were much simpler, with a 
pressed glass foot and a plain glass reservoir. 
The design varies with almost every pair of 
lamps you find: the pattern is pressed in heavy 
diamond shape, or like the “‘lace glass” table- 
ware; I have even seen the oldest type of 
Sandwich glass cup-plates turned upside down 
and used as the foot. In this case the wiring 
is different, but here, too, your electrician 
will be equally skilful, and, instead of boring 
a hole, a brass cap must be fitted at the top to 
receive the electric cord. These lamps are 
delightful for bedrooms. I can’t imagine a 
prettier type for an old-time bureau or dressing 
table, used either with a cut and ground astral 
globe, or with a delicately-colored silk shade. 
This second style, while less accurate, has the 
advantage of bringing a more becoming 
warmth of tone, of adding charm to the color 
scheme. Naturally, an all-glass lamp is the 
only type that should be used with a shade like 
this; an astral lamp with an austere base of 
metal or marble would look silly so adorned. 
But fancy how mignonne such a shade would 
be, made of blue and white silk in tiniest 
checks with little, frilly ruffles that resemble 
an early-Victorian débutante’s first ball-gown. 
Or of Georgette crépe in some soft pastel tint, 
finished with folds of contrasting crépe, and 
embellished with delicate garlands of roses. 


Lamps From Old Jars 

Another magician way of making new lamps 
from old is to take pottery bases, old jars that 
you despair of using for anything else—except, 
perhaps, for dried rose-leaves or bunches of 
summer flowers: ginger-jars, pickle jars, 
cooky-jars. Why, I’m even now looking for 
an old, two-handled Bennington jug with its 
cool, grayish-ecru glaze and a blue bird strut- 
ting across it. With the same tone of blue 
in the shade, lined with putty-colored silk, 
think what an effective lamp that would make 
lor a man’s study! 

My favorite pottery lamps are made from 
auction trophies: one cost fifty cents, the other 
a dollar and a quarter. The first, a small, 
squat jar, is Asia Minor pottery, gray with 
smudges of gentle blue; the other, Bennington 
perhaps, is as yellow and brown as autumn 
foliage. Jars of this sort must, like the glass 
‘amps, be fitted with metal caps heavy enough 
to receive the cord and hold the adjustable 
standards in place. There your electric 


responsibility ceases. Then, when you have | 





harmonized your silk shade to the color-scheme | 


of the pottery base, you have a lamp that is 
less stereotyped and also less expensive than 
most that can be bought in shops. Another 
thing, if you can not get precisely the color 
silk you wish for a shade, try dyeing it. Once 
I wanted saffron, that divine color that hesi- 
tates between pink and yellow, that has the 
virtues of both and none of their disadvan- 
tages. I went to uptown shops, I went to 
downtown shops, I haunted the Oriental dis- 
tricts. And at last I came home with a cake 
of yellow soap-dye and colored a perfectly 
commonplace pink silk a vibrant saffron. 
As T just said, most of us have the “makings” 
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The GRISWOLD 
CAST IRON SKILLET 


—for every-day use, 
and company meals too! 





HEN you want something a little different 
to serve for company, the Griswold cast iron 
skillet can help you out. 


Of course, it does duty winter and summer to 
cook the good old favorites such as ham and eggs, 
liver and bacon, and steak and onions. But—don’t 
forget that all those delicious sauté recipes men- 
tioned in the cook books are made in iron skillets! 


Fried chicken, too, is always a treat when it is 
well prepared. Good fried vegetables, egg plant, 
rice, tomatoes and peppers, and unusual desserts, 
such as sautéd bananas or pears, make interesting 
variations for your menu. 


Griswold cast iron skillets are made of the best 
quality iron, cast in uniform thickness, and with a 
beautiful satiny finish. They come in all sizes, 
from small ones 434 inches across the bottom, to 
large ones 1314 inches in diameter. You should 
have several sizes in your kitchen. 


If your dealer does not carry them, write us and 
we will see that your wants are supplied. 


THE GRISWOLD MFG. CO. 
Dept. N-1 Erie, Penna., U.S. A. 


Makers of the Bolo Oven, Extra Finished Iron Kitchen Ware, Waffle Irons, Cast Alumi- 
num Cooking Utensils, Food Choppers, Reversible Dampers and Gas Hot Plates- 
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“To Have 
and to 
Hold” 


(No. 312) 


Harrison "4 
Fisher's 48 
very latest 
and best | 
picture. In |) 
bright F 
original | 
colors, 11 x 
14”, only 25 
cts. Send 
for this to- 
day and be 
sure toask | 
for the new | 
catalogue. 





(No. 308) 


Another 
delightful 
picture. 
There are 
eighty 
other Har- 
rison Fish- 
er prints in 
the new 
catalogue. 
Use the 
coupon be- 
low. 


“The 
Finishing 
Touch” 
(No. 310) 


No other 
artist in 
the world 
could have 
drawn this. 
Harrison 
Fisher, 
Jessie 
Willcox 
Smith and 
other fa- 
mous ar- 
tists—all in 
the new 
catalogue. 
See coupon. 


Three New Pictures 
You Must Have! 


HE creator of the “Harrison Fisher Girl” 


is at his best today. His ideal type has 
come to be regarded as the type of Ameri- 
can beauty: his girls are young with the 
youth of a new country, strong with the 
vitality of buoyant good health, fresh with 
clear-eyed brightness, athletic, cheerful, 
sympathetic and beautiful. 


These prints are adapted to use in frater- 
nity houses and clubs, as well as in homes. 
Printed on heavy white pebbled paper. May 
be used as posters mounted or unmounted. 


3 GREAT OFFERS—Which? 


Offer A—-Any of the Harrison Fisher prints 
shown above, in bright original colors, 11x14 
inches, for 25 cents. (With catalogue 30 
cents.) Offer B—AlIll three of the prints, to- 
gether with catalogue, all for 75 cents. 
Offer C—New catalogue, just out, contain- 
ing a hundred little reproductions of pic- 
tures by Harrison Fisher, Maxfield Parrish, 
etc., for 10 cts. 








COSMOPOLITAN PRINTS 


119 W. 40th Street, New York, Dept. B. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find................-+-- cents: 
donb deal ane MOE NO... 26 5.065600 cesicoeevessess I 
Dr Sin oni ts Ses 9100 we <0 wa ed wewwis.e hwo ae ee erm i 
NNN Si ocs ina eo sa eae ssa Ooh eas t 
BE acca sae uals a ee ew yo pe See RNs .16 Sp wales siare-e wee . 
EE ee eT CREE ee ' 
(Fill in amount of money sent and offer desired. Where! 





only one print is ordered, please mention its title.) 
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| days ago. 
| Mr. Kershaw will die soon, breaking his 
| heart—” 


| life. 
| captive thing will accept ill-treatment, without 


The Inheritors 





(Continued from page 32) 


and say your prayers. Dashed if I’d let you 


come!” 

So Eirien Tudor went out and down the 
stuffy, winding corridor to the street. The 
stage-doorkeeper nodded good-night to her, 
curious and a little mocking. They were all 
like that. They were kind enough, but from 
the first she had been an outsider and an alien. 
They looked at her, thinking: ‘“What’s her 
game? What’s she waiting for?” And if she 
had told them, they would have stared the 
more, incredulous and ironic. 

Every night, when she came out into the 
dark, squalid side street, the same cry stifled 
itself in her heart. “Why don’t you come, 
Owen, why don’t you come?” At first it had 
been a cry of sheer desolation, of longing for 
the friend who magically, in one splendid, 
shattering moment, had become the lover, but 
it had been full of proud confidence. She had 
been sure he would come. He had never 
failed. He took his time. She remembered 
how patiently he had gone to work. He had 
taught her to read and write, checking her 
fierce tempers, preparing her for the big thing 
which they were to share together. It would 
be like that now. He would say nothing— 
and then suddenly he would be there. In her 
imagination he appeared among the smart, 
raffish men who hung about the stage-door— 
richer and finer than any of them. And by 
some new magic they would go back to Pen- 
carreg—home. 

But all that had been in the first year. Now 
she whispered, “Why don’t you come, Owen,” 
as some one in desperate pain cries out, “I 
can’t bear it—I can’t bear it any more.” It 
was of no use. She didn’t hope now. Things 
had gone badly with him, too. He had tried 
cattle-breeding in California, and there had 
been a frightful drought, and the cattle had 
had to be driven into the sea. And after that 
there had been a hopeless, unbroken silence. 

And supposing he came back? She had 
never told him when she was starving—she did 
not tell him either how she had been saved. 
He wouldn’t have understood. She didn’t 
understand herself. At night, when she stood 
in the center of the Bevy and gazed across the 
blinding footlights into the white smear of 
faces, the whole thing became preposterous 
and unreal. It was a mad dream, and any 
moment she would wake up and find herself 
lying asleep amid the wild thyme on the cliffs’ 
edge—the wind blowing over her— 

He wouldn’t understand that the real Eirien 
was always there, that the strange, feverish 
life didn’t touch her. Her body was chained 
in it as in a cage, but she herself was three 
hundred miles from its coarse jests—its silly, 
aimless vulgarity. She couldn’t have told 
him. She had no art. Her letters were full 
of stammering, broken sentences, like those 
of a child. “I am quite well. I hope you 
are well, too, and that you can come home 
soon. Dear Owen, come home soon.” That 
was all that came out of her perplexity and 
despair—out of all her love. Only once 


| passion had lent her eloquence—the eloquence 


of one fierce gesture. ‘Grand-dad died two 
Mr. Kershaw killed him. I hope 


HE became aware that a man was walking 
by her side. That, too, was part of her 
She had learned to accept it as a wild, 


protest, not understanding, but with a secret, 
invincible resistance. She only walked a 
little faster, pressing closer to the wall as 
though his very nearness sickened her. 

“T say, don’t hurry like that, Miss Eirien. 
Look here, I’m not trying to eat you. You 
might listen.” 

Something plaintive in the voice made her 
look at him. At first, in the dim lamplight, 
he seemed only another example of a familiar 


type—the opera hat stuck rakishly over one 
ear, the gleam of a white shirt-front under the 
open coat, the malacca cane and the white 
gloves. Then even her untrained eyes recog- 
nized something strange about him. It was 
not his mean and weedy build or the unwhole- 
some pallor of the small face peering earnestly 
into hers. It was as though the immaculate 
clothes did not fit, as though he had stolen 
them from some one and was masquerading. 

“T don’t know who you are,” she said, 
“You haven’t the right to talk to me.” 


“T DIDN’T say I had, did I? I only said 

you might listen. It won’t poison you. 
I know who you are, anyhow. I’ve known you 
a jolly long time; perhaps I know you a sight 
better than you think.” He gave a little 
laugh and kept pace with her. “I say, you 
might listen, you know!” 

“What do you want to say to me?” 

“Oh, a heap of things. You know, I’m in 
love with you, for one. Now don’t—don’t go 
off ina rage. I know you’re a fiery—but every 
one knows that. After all, it isn’t an insult, 
is it? It’s my affair. Frightfully in love. 
From the first minute I set eyes on you. The 
others are pretty on top—with their paint and 
their powder—but you’re beautiful all through. 
And different. Don’t suck up to fellows 
because they’ve got money and can give youa 
good time—and then—then laugh at them!” 

She thought bitterly, “Owen, why don’t you 
come?” She imagined him stepping suddenly 
out of the shadow, just as she had seen him 
that last day, in his rough seaman’s clothes, 
his face stern and. dark with passion. She 
imagined how he would take this poor, silly 
wisp of a man and brush him aside as of no 
account—as she would have done. Only she 
had to live, somehow. The knowledge of 
desperate necessity tamed and thwarted her. 
She almost pleaded, 

“Please—please, I want to be left alone.” 

“But I say—why? What’s the great idea? 
It’s beastly being alone—beastly. I haven’t 
got a friend in the world either. That’s one 
of the things I wanted to say to you.” 

Somehow that was new and strange, and it 
made her slacken and half turn toward him. 
It was absurd. But it almost sounded as 
though he were on the point of crying. Well, 
he was drunk probably. It was a new way 
to make her listen. 

“Can’t you see I’m tired? 
home.” 

“Yes, I know. 
not a bad sort either. 
belong—to all this. I know what you think 
I am—the usual lad-of-the-village. Well, I’m 
not. I’m the young fellow who used to sell 
hardware in his father’s shop down the Wal- 
worth Road. Good days, those. Plenty of 
pals then. And now—look here.” He plunged 
his hand into his pocket and drew a crumpled 
handful of notes. “I’ve got that—and the old 
pals—they’ve gone, and the new ones—Just 
laugh at me up their sleeve—oh, I know—and 
it makes me—well—bitter—fed up.” , 

There was a sort of queer pathos about it 
all. It seemed to merge itself with her own 
sorrowful loneliness so that she answered 
gently: “I’m sorry. But I can’t help.” 

“Yes—you can. That’s just it. You can. 
You see, I’m—I’m frightfully in love with you. 


I want to get 


A good girl. Well, I’m 
I’m like you. I don’t 


Please—don’t go up in the air again. I’m not 
going to worry you with that. But they 


guessed. Any one can see through me any- 
way. And they jeered. They said—you 
wouldn’t look at me. You were waiting —for 
something worth while. But I thought—No, 
she’s a good sort. She wouldn’t do that. 
She’s just waiting for some one who 
play the game—whom she can trust. And 
I—I thought we might—sort of pull together. 
Be friends—have good times together. Be- 
cause — well, you can trust me. Any one 
in the Walworth Road would tell you 
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3 a} e efemal garment of light 


HE Rose Window of Rheims, with its hallowed, mellow light, 

was the centuries-old symbol of the glass-makers’ art. ‘The 
marvelous lighthouse lens, with its uncanny control of light, is the 
modern emblem of the glass-makers’ science. Globes and shades 
are essential for proper home illumination, and in their making, art 
and science should be combined in pleasing and efficient propor- 
tions. In glass alone can this combination be effected. 


The extraordinary demands of the great war restricted the manu- 
facture of glass shades. Consequently, dealers recommended a 


candle-type fixture without shades. 


As a result, in thousands of 


of homes the unmodified light from candle fixtures is creating an 
irritating and unpleasant atmosphere. 


Now, the New Macbeth 
Candle Shades 


Since the war the Macbeth-Evans 
Glass Company, America’s oldest and 
largest makers of fine Illuminating 
glassware, has perfected a glass shade 
particularly designed for the candle- 
type electric fixture. These Macbeth 
Candle Shades are made in various 
shapes and many designs, individually 
decorated in rich colors. They are 
easily removed for cleaning, and, with 
care, will last a lifetime, as they can- 
not rot or fade like silk. 

Each Macbeth Candle Shade is fur- 


nished with a metal holder that fits 
any standard candle-type fixture. This 


patented device is guaranteed to hold 
the shade in an unvarying vertical 
position. 


Shaded Light Beautifies Your Home 


Properly shaded light gives anima- 
tion to every room. It is associated 
with and accentuates the pleasing de- 
tails of the furnishings. When evening 
comes, with its gathering shadows, 
the mellow light of a fixture equipped 
with Macbeth Candle Shades is diffused 
like artificial sunshine through the 
room, filling it with glow and warmth. 
The effect produced is in striking con- 
trast with the monotonous white glare 
of unshaded lamps, which creates a 
cold, uncomfortable atmosphere. 


Fixture dealers are now showing Macbeth Candle Shades, If you have 
candle-type fixtures in your home, decide to examine these new crea- 
tions of the glassmakers’ art at the nearest place showing them. 


We will be glad to send our brochure “Lighting for Decoration.” 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Company 


Makers of Scientific and Art Glassxvare for Illuminating Purposes 


PITTSBURGH 


Branches in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, San Francisco 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Company, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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Wh ut de le” 


In Pet Milk you get all the richness of the 
finest sweet milk concentrated into a form 
which is convenient and economical to use. 
Undiluted Pet is fine as cream. Diluted, one 
pint of Pet equals two pints of extra rich 
milk or three pints of ordinary cooking milk. 


For all cooking, Pet Milk is excellent. Try 
it today and be convinced. The Helvetia Com- 
pany (Originators of the Evaporated Milk 
Industry), General Offices, St. Louis, Mo. 


TRY THIS APPLE COTTAGE PUDDING 


4 or 5 tart apples 1/3 cup Pet Milk 2 1/4 cups flour 

1/4 cup butter diluted with 1/2 teaspoon salt 

1 cup sugar 2/3 cup water 4 teaspoons baking 
1 egg powder 


Cut apples in thin slices, sprinkle with 1/3 cup of sugar and arrange 
in buttered baking dish. Cream butter, add, gradually 2/3 cup of 
sugar, then add egg well beaten; mix and sift flour, baking powder 
and salt; add to first mixture, alternating with the milk, chen pour 
it over the apples and bake 35 minutes. Serve with Sterling Sauce. 
STERLING SAUCE 

1/2 cup butter 4 tablespoons Pet Milk 
1 cup brown sugar 1 teaspoon vanilla 


Cream butter, add gradually sugar, milk; then vanilla drop by drop. 


Send for free copy of 
the Pet Recipe Book 


EVAPORATED 
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that — you can trust Kit Kershaw.” There 
was a little silence. She echoed at last very 
quietly, “Kershaw—Kershaw—” as though 
there were some deeper meaning in the 
sound. 

“Yes, that’s my name—Kit Kershaw. My 
father used to have a shop and a bit of a 
factory down the Walworth Road. He made 
a pile out of the war. And now he’s got a 
place down in Wales—an estate, you know— 
and I’ve got a whack of it for my very own. 
Pencarreg, they call it—and two motors and 
horses—and God knows how many servants—” 

She stopped dead, and they faced each 
other. Her eyes were black in the colorless 
face—so dark and strange that for a moment 
he faltered, stammering, 

“Oh, I didn’t mean to blow about myself, 
you know.” 

“You’d—you’d better leave me alone— 
Mr. Kit Kershaw. I’m not—not the sort of 
girl you think Iam. You’d better leave me 
alone.” 

“But I don’t want to. Why should I? 
I—I’ve set my heart on—well, your liking 
me a bit, too. Won’t you give me a chance? 
I’ve got such a fine idea. Tomorrow is 
Sunday. Couldn’t we have a run down into 
the country? I’ve got a Rolls-Royce, and I 
can drive a bit. Oh, I say—you’re laughing, 
too.” 

She shook her head. “I’m not—not really. 
It seemed so strange, the idea—of my driving 
with you—in a Rolls-Royce.” 

“Well, I'd have thought it funny, too— 
eight years ago. If any one’d told me, I’d 
have laughed, too. But you never know. 
Queer things happen.” 

“Queer things,” 
things.” 


she echoed. ‘‘Queer 

“You'll come—won’t you? I'll wait for 
you at the bottom of the street. We'll have 
a real spree—champagne and all that. Don’t 
say no, please don’t!” 

And now she did laugh, briefly, with a rough 
catch in her voice, her face averted. ‘It 
doesn’t seem—as though I could.” 

“You mean—we two lonesome folk coming 
together. It’s a sort of Fate. Can’t help 
ourselves.” 

She nodded, not speaking, and with a 
fumbling, panic-stricken movement he caught 
her hand and kissed it. 

“That’s what I meant—” 
“—a jolly sort of Fate.” 


he stammered 


III 


ISS FOTHERINGALE rolled herself 

out of her Sunday morning doze to ex- 
postulate. She was like the bedroom which 
Eirien shared, but which was entirely her 
own creation. At night, with the pink lights 
on, it was pretty, and in the morning it had a 
bedraggled, tawdry air and radiated a pungent 
odor of cosmetics. 

“Dippy,” she murmured. “Dippy. For 
two years you’ve cast the blight of virtue over 
the Bevy. It’s been so that every morning 
at three o’clock just when things have begun 
to brighten up, ve had to murmur, ‘Alas, 
my little angel sister waits for me, I must be 
gone.’ And now, gone off yourself—and 
with what, I ask you? With what? That 
whelk! Oh, Gawd, it makes me sick!” 

Eirien stood looking at herself in the glass 
with its festoon of theatrical postcards. She 
still wore the shoddy, tasteless clothes such as 
simple country girls wear for their best, but 
she had grown paler and thinner and finer 
looking. She thought with a hard, fierce beat 
of the heart, “It’s true. I am beautiful.” 
_ “And remember this, kiddo,” Miss Fother- 
ingale added, preparing herself to resume her 
slumbers. “With a bit of careful handling 
you can always marry ’em. If you want the 
whelk, just pick him off the stall with a pin. 
Nobody else will.” 

She closed the door and went on slowly 


i 


down the dingy stairs. There was a letter 
hidden in her dress—a sort of talisman— 
tattered and yellow, and she knew its contents 
by heart. Owen had written it from a hospital 
in Los Angeles three months before. 

“T’m ill, Eirien. The chances are I’ll not 
pull through. If I don’t, you’re not to grieve. 
You’re to be brave. There’s only you left 
now. You promised.” 

Underneath a stranger had written: 

“Mr. Tudor insisted on writing this himself. 
But he is in a high fever, does not know quite 
what he is saying. He is suffering from sun- 
stroke. Recovery doubtful.” And then two 
casual initials. 

He hadn’t even sent his love. 
thought of their love at all. 
Tudors had been like that. Love wasn’t 
the supreme business of life. There were 
bigger things for which they had fought and 
died—and_ perhaps sinned—beliefs, rash 
pledges; traditions, old feuds. And “she—the 
last of them all. 

She was blind with tears, and she hid in the 
shadow of the doorway so that the man waiting 
for her in the long, white car should not see 
them. She pressed the letter hard against 
her side till the sharp edges of it cut her. It 
was as though she said in proud assurance: 

“Tt’s all right. I’m like that, too. I under- 
stand.” 


He hadn’t 
Those other 


IV 


ROM the first it had been different from 

any of their other days together. He had 
been subdued and almost silent, with a white, 
strained look on the dissipated, young face. 
The flow of talk about the old days down the 
Walworth Road and the sudden intoxicating 
rise to fortune seemed to have dried at its 
source. Even the marvels of his car were 
forgotten. 

And now they sat together under the dappled 
shadow of the trees, while a warm summer dusk 
crept up the silent hillside like a tide. The 
remnants of their picnic lay between them. 
Champagne bottles. He always _ insisted 
on champagne. It seemed to him the emblem 
of his idea of happiness, and it half-bothered 
and half-pleased him that she hated it. 

“You’re different,” he said. “that’s what 
it is—different.” And he looked at her with 
a wan-eyed hunger. “You don’t come from 
the Walworth Road or the Beauty Bevy. 
You come from—I don’t know where.” 

He lay sprawling on the grass with his chin 
resting in his hands, in his sports clothes | 
even more queer and laughable, a shop-boy with | 
money all dressed up to kill. “Where do | 
you come from, Eirien?” 

She was gazing past him, down the hillside | 
and far out into the shadowy distance. It| 
seemed that there was nothing between her | 
and the ends of the earth, that if she took a 
step further she would find herself on the edge 
of the great cliffs looking over the gray Atlantic. 
She could feel the clean, cold breath of it in 
her face. 

“A long—long way off, where the sea is.” 

“Did that make you different? It doesn’t 








me. When I’m down on father’s place, I 
want more champagne than ever. 


where where there are people. 


She smiled to herself, that little, queer, 


brooding smile of hers that so often fascinated | 


and puzzled him. “Is it the sea that frightens 
you, Mr. Kershaw?” 

‘Oh, I say, why do you call me Mr. Kershaw? 
Don’t I call you Eirien? You don’t mind 
that, do” you? 
It’s so cold and gray, sort of threatening. Yes, 
I’m scared of the sea. I hate the beastly, 
dismal sound of it on the rocks. You can’t 
get away from it. At Pencarreg it’s in your 
ears day and night, the boom of it. I tried 


sleeping in one of the back rooms—a beastly | 


I want to | 
get away—back to the Walworth Road—any- | 
I can’t bear | 
to be alone, I get sort of—almost frightened.” | 


Yes, I suppose it’s the sea. | 





‘Hurry up with that 
coconut fudge !” 


Real home-made candy with all 
its buttery richness is made more 
tempting by using Baker’s fresh, 
ripe coconut. The coconut adds 
its own delicate flavor—a flavor 
that everybody knows and likes. 


Baker’s Coconut in cans is the 
only ready-to-use coconut in 
which the natural moisture is 
retained. All the wholesome 
goodness which Nature stores in 
the coconut—the goodness of 
the luxuriant, tropic sunshine— 
comes to you in the Baker can. 


THE FRANKLIN BAKER COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


Recipe for Coconut Fudge 


Put two cups sugar, one-half square 
chocolate, one cup coconut milk or 
milk and pinch of salt in pan, boil un- 
til a small quantity, when dropped in 
cold water, forms a soft ball. Just be- 
fore taking from fire add one table- 
spoon butter and one teaspoon vanilla. 
Remove from fire and beat until 
creamy. Add one can Baker’s Coco- 
nut—continue beating until thick, 
pour into buttered tin and cut into 
squares before it hardens. (If Baker’s 
Coconut in the blue can is used, thor- 
oughly press out the coconut milk.) 


Three kinds 


Canned in its own milk 
in the blue can. 
Naturally moist sweet- 
ened in the yellow can 
Dry shred in the blue 
package. 


AKE 
OCONUT 
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Give Everyday Foods 


Appetizing Daintiness 
By using 
American Paper Doilies 


(Delicate illusions, lace or linen) 
1. Under all moist foods where the use of real 
linen doilies offends good taste. 
2. Under fruits, rolls, cakes, candies, etc., etc. 


Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 


American Lace Paper Co. 


American Lace Paper Co. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Pl d 2 kage—4 i 
individual gift boxes for the enclosed $1.00 bill. 
Name 
Address 


Values 


DAINTY 
CURTAINS 


1 direct to the homekeeper, you can 
buy the dainty, durable Vanitie curtains at prices 
which represent an actual saving of one-third. 
Ruffled curtains of high-grade marquisette, double- 

needie hemstitehed ruffle. 2% yds. long ¢ 50 
(allow. for tie-back). White or beige. 2 





The pair, only 
Ruffled curtains of fine crossbar Swiss muslin, a 
superior quality which launders well. anes 39 
kerchief hemstitched. 2% yds. long (al- 2 
low for tie-back.) The pair, only 
Hemstitched Dutch curtains with valance. Made of 
similar quality crossbar Swiss. 2% ac 29 
long. Headed ready to hang. l 
The pair, only 
Hemstitched sash curtains of crossbar Swiss. 36 
inches long. Full width. Headed ready 
to hang. 79% 
The pair, 
We pay postage. 
Samples sent on receipt of 4¢ postage. 


Orders filled promptly. 
The Vanitie Company, 72,Westminstes Sreet 


Providence. 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
To hang up things 
Ask your dealer to show them 
ad 


Sol 
pdaoas RAS Of pécket 
Moore Push-Pin Co. 
Wayne Junction Philadelphia 


BE AN EXPERT DRESS DESIGNER 


Any Girl or Woman, 15 or over, can easily“ : 
learn DRESS and COSTUME DESIGN- /Cut and Mail to 
ING and MAKING in 10 WEEKS, / Franklin Institute 
using spare moments. Dept. F658 
Designers Real Ge AT Oi B, free 
gisner= $50 to $100 Week 203. mses 
/ () Dress Designing 
/ 0 Millinery 









Hundreds Learn 
Millinery 
By Mail 

A Address Te ey eens 
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room lined with oak and full of mice and dark 


places and I don’t know what—but it was 
there, too.” 
She closed her eyes an instant, and when 


| they opened again, they had lost their dark, 


still look, so that he said involuntarily, 

“Your eyes are like the sea, Eirien—gray— 
only not cold.” 

But she did not answer, and he went on 
plucking the grass with nervous, restless fingers. 

“Tt’s a dismal place. I don’t know what 
my father wanted with it. Not his style 
really. I think he had a sort of queer feeling— 
that—that—it set itself against him, if you 
know what I mean—and he can’t stand that. 
He has to knock things down that won’t give 
in to him. He’s a good chap. I’m awfully 
fond of him, really. But he’s got his ideas. 
Wants to make a clean sweep of old things— 
old ways—start afresh.” He was silent an 
instant and then added in a low, husky voice: 
“He wants me to come home, Eirien—settle 
down. He says it’s doing me in, this racketing 
round, but it’ll finish me to go down there 
—alone.” 

“‘You’ve got your friends,” she said. ‘“They’d 
come.” 

“No, they wouldn’t. Not more than once 
anyway. Of course, I’ve thought of that. 
I’ve thought p’raps if we pulled the place 
about a bit—did it up—papered over those 
dark walls—bright, jolly papers and all that— 
Why, what is it? Why did you laugh?” 

“T wasn’t laughing.” 

“Dad’s keen on the idea, too. He’s had an 
architect down. But that won’t do every- 
thing. I'll be beastly lonely all the same. 
Dad said: ‘Bring a wife with you. Not one of 
your fine ladies with pedigrees who’ll jeer at 
us up her sleeve. One of our sort.’” He 
drew ‘himself nearer to her. ‘You—you 
don’t laugh at me, do you? You're the only 
one that doesn’t.” 

She shook her head. 
a white fire in the dusk. 

“Firien—they said—you 
some one—loved some one. 
is it?” 

She answered in a quiet, clear voice. “TI 
do love some one. I think he’s dead.” 

“Do you—could you—could you care a 
bit for me?” 

“T don’t know. Anyhow—there are other 
things—besides caring.”’ 

“You mean—jolly things—pretty clothes— 
and—and jewels—and a good time? Oh, 
Eirien, listen. I can give you all that—any- 
thing you want—anything you ask I'll give 
you—only come with me—I can’t do without 
you.” 

She shrank away from him, and he went on 
thickly, brokenly. 

“Listen, I mean it. I know you’re straight. 
I want you—as my wife.” 

She held him back from her, her hands on 
his shoulders, and her unexpected strength 
daunted and silenced him so that he gaped at 
her in wide-eyed dismay. Her voice sounded 
unfamiliar, flat and toneless, as though she 
were repeating a lesson. 

“T’m a poor girl. I want to be sure. I’ve 
got to look after myself. Your father—might 
be angry—and then—I want to know where 
I’d stand.” 


Her pallor was like 


were keen on 
It isn’t true, 


T WAS crude—exactly the language of the 

Beauty Bevy. He understood that. It re- 
assured him. 

“You'd be my wife. He'll be all set up 
about it. One of the last things he said to 
me, ‘Choose for yourself—a fine, upstanding 
girl.’ You're all that. But I’m on my own 
anyhow. I'll make a settlement the hour 
we’re married. I'll give you anything—any- 
thing you want, Eirien—I’ve got it—only 
come with me—” 

She seemed to be smiling at a little joke. 
“Will you give me—Pencarreg?”’ 


The Inheritors 





And then he laughed, too. He was beside 
himself with relief and triumph. He saw how 
funny that was. “That dismal old barn! 
You won’t want it when you see it. Why, 
we'll have to live there—a bit at any rate— 
just to please the old man. It’ll please him 
to know you wanted it. If you marry me— 
I say, you can have it now—just for a kiss.” 

For a moment longer she held him away 
from her, looking past him as though she were 
giving some distant, hurrying traveler a last 
chance to reach her. Then the strength 
seemed to go out of her. She let go her hold. 
And as he caught her in his arms, she crumpled 
up, yielding brokenly like an exhausted child. 


IV 


HE farmers, traveling to market day in 

the neighboring town, watched John 
Kershaw as beaten men will watch their 
masters, sullen and fascinated. He knew 
that they watched him, and he liked the 
feeling of it as he strode massively up and 
down the platform with Will Evans tagging 
at his heels. They thought themselves rooted 
to the soil, whereas he knew that they were 
weeds which he could and would twitch up 
with a jerk of the fingers. But he whom they 
hated as an alien would remain, changing 
the face of their world, and after him, his son 
and his son’s sons. 

“Times change,” he said aloud. 
folk don’t realize it.” 

“Yes—yes, indeed,” Will Evans muttered. 

The London train, signaled five minutes 
back, swept roaring round the curve and came 
down upon them with a black majesty. John 
Kershaw stood where he knew the first-class 
carriages would stop, leaning upon his stick 
and scowling lest a trace of other feeling 
should escape him. 

“Time he came back, too, young devil! 
Time he settled down.” 

It happened quickly. The watchers saw 
young Kershaw jump from the carriage step. 
He looked more than ever foolish and in- 
credible in his aggressive tweeds, and there 
was a queer look on his small face, sheepish, 
wistful, exultant. A girl followed him, but 
for the moment no one saw her—no one except 
Will Evans, who stood where he was, frozen 
into immobility. 

“Hullo, Guv’nor—jolly of you to meet me. 
I say, I’ve done it. I’ve been a good boy 
this time—done what I was told. Look 
what’s here, Guv’nor.” 

He had expected many things—not this. 
He saw that his father was not looking at 
him, but past him, with widening eyes that 
became suddenly suffused. He saw the thick, 
strong body stiffen, the great hands raise 
themselves, clenched to fists. 

“Tt’s—it’s my wife, Guv’nor.” 

And then a lurching step forward, a smoth- 
ered roaring sound like that of a mortally- 
wounded bull, and the great body toppling 
over—felled. 

The train moved on, forgotten. Kit Ker- 
shaw felt a black cloud of figures swirl round 
him. He heard whispers that he did not 
understand. Something was happening apart 
from this catastrophe. He knelt by the great, 
stricken bulk, trying to lift it, crying to it, 

“Guv’nor—for God’s sake—Guv’nor!” 

Then he looked up. The stillness seemed 
to lay a warning hand on him. He saw his 
wife and Will Evans gazing at each other 
across the narrow space made by the fallen 
body, his wife quiet and pale, and Evans 
with a queer, twisted grin that was of rage and 
understanding. And the others looking at 
them both with the look of spectators of some 
drama. F 

Then Will Evans spoke, making the stiff 
gesture of an automat suddenly jerked to 
life: ““So—so you’ve come back, Miss Eirien, 
he said, ““—come home.” 


“Pity some 





(To be concluded) 








Stopping 
(Continued from page 67) 


shoving about of furniture, and the low 
murmur of voices that had been going on all 
day was hushed. 

And she hurried down-stairs to find the pots 
of paint grouped in the center of the parlor, 
scaffolding and ladders placed against the wall. 
No one there. 

She glanced at her wrist-watch; it was 4:35. 
She hurried to the kitchen window just in 
time to see the last painter passing through 
the garden gate. 

They had stopped. At 4:30. 

There was evidently collusion. Arrange- 
ment. They had agreed, in fact, to stop at 
4:30. And they stopped. 

Slowly she returned and paced from scaffold- 
ing to ladder and back again to the pots of 
paint grouped in the center of the floor. 

She gazed at them in profound meditation. 
Here was work to be done. 
utensils of work. Yet they stopped. 

She went out into the garden to bring in the 
clothes, but even as she lifted her hands to the 
clothes-line, they dropped empty at her sides, 


while into every nook and cranny of her life | 


the sunshine crept. 

She stood in the garden, her hands at her 
sides, her eyes fixed on the roses, until at last 
she moved toward the seat beyond them, 
beneath the apple-tree. She moved slowly. 
She carried herself carefully, her head high, as 


if she herself were some crystal vase crowned | 


high with flowers. 


But the movement awoke her, and shaking | 


off the sunlight, she hurried into the house to 
begin dinner. 


“D° YOU ever work after 4:30?” she asked 


them the next day. 
They were shocked. 


“We ain’t allowed, ma’am,” said the one | 
who was in charge of the job. He had an} 


intelligent air. 

Yet at 4:30 she went to the window. 

Down the garden-path they stepped, as she 
gazed wondering. No sudden lurching for- 
ward from the jolt of stopping. No whirling 
round and round to get their balance. With- 
out holding on anywhere. Their straw hats 
firmly in place, they stepped steadily down the 
path, their day’s work done. 

As she turned back— 


ND the next morning, as they had settled 

to work, the plumber came, swinging his 
way through the room with a bucket in his 
hand. And in the bucket there was paint. 
He was on his way to the roof. 

In his wake a silence closed in that she could 
have cut with a knife. 

“He’s a boss plumber,” said one presently. 

“Just startin’ in,” said another bitterly. 

“He’d ought to know better.” 

And the man in charge turned directly to her. 

“He ain’t allowed,” he said. Intelligently. 

“He’s painting the roof-gutters he put in,” 
she explained. 

“He ain’t allowed,” he explained. 

“Only the under side,’ explained the 
second painter. 

“Not the upper side,” explained the one 
called Charlie. 

It was clear. 
was clear. 

She went up to the roof, to the plumber. 
Perhaps it would be clear to him. 

“They say you will have to stop,” she 
explained. 

She faltered a little under the eye of the 
plumber. Something was clear. But what? 

“They stop, themselves, you know,” she 
explained. 

“It’s the upper side,” she explained to the 
boss plumber as she came down the stairs with 
him. “Perhaps you know? The upper and 
the under side? “Did you know they stop at 
4:30? Every day? They—” 

She paused, struck by something in the 


Or seemed to be. Something 


Here were all the | 
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A tasty lunch for August days! Cold 
roast beef in a thin and delicate slice, a 
toothsome cut of tender ham, a morsel 
or two of savory cheese, and as the 
crowning touch—a generous dash of 


Gulden’s Mustard. 


Gulden’s is a condiment supreme, 
a mustard of unexcelled quality. It is 
a special blend of imported and Ameri- 
can-grown mustard seeds ground 
exceedingly fine, pure grain vinegar, 
and certain other spices that give to 
Gulden’s the flavor which is so particu- 
larly its own. It is a delicious, tantaliz- 
ing flavor that puts an edge on appetite. 


Gulden’s is bottled without preserva- 
tives of any kind, and because of its 
purity keeps fresh to the last spoonful 
in the round glass jar. At better gro- 
cery and delicatessen stores everywhere. 
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Such a Relief— 


always to know what to do! 


| THOUSANDS of nurseries today, when Baby presents a 
new problem—and any baby possesses an infinite capacity for 
puzzling poor mothers to the point of distraction—Aunt Belle’s 
Baby Book is the ever ready reference which rarely fails to give 
the right answer. 

It literally tells all you need to know about a baby—all the little 
troubles about which you cannot consult a doctor yet which must 





















We are delighted to be able to send you this wonderful book for only 25 
cents (35 cents in Canada) because it enables us to explain in a simple, 
practical way how necessary it is to use on baby an absolutely pure talcum, 
correctly combined with mild antiseptics and possessing greater adhesive 
quality than has ordinary talc. 

And also because, after reading Aunt Belle’s scientific explanation of the 
marvelous virtue of Kora-Konia, it is hardly possible that you would de- 
prive Baby of the comfort and skin health which Kora-Konia insures. 

Kora-Konia is not a talcum but is a remarkable combination of healing 
and protective agents which places on inflamed skin a velvety film of powder 
that clings for a long time, protecting while it heals. It is amazingly efh- 
cient for cases of prickly heat, chafing, diaper or teething rashes and other 
skin irritations. 

We hope you will send 25 cents (35 cents in Canada) at once for your 
copy of Aunt Belle’s Baby Book. 


* THe Mennen Company 


339 Central Avenue 


Newark, NJ. U.S.A. 
The Mennen Company, Limited, ©) 


Montreal, Quebec 
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be properly solved if Baby is to grow into a strong, healthy child. | 


| 








conscious self to trying it? 
| leave her a pot of paint and a brush. 
Cheerfully they acquiesced. 


Stopping 
| boss plumber’s face (he was just beginning as 
a boss) as he went out. 

Was it that expression that drove her sub- 


She told them to 


She would paint the bathroom, she said 


deliberately. 
Surely. 
After 4:30. 


There seemed no objection. 


After they 


were gone, she painted as long as she pleased, 
got the dinner (for as long as she pleased), put 
the children to bed, cleaned up, and then got 
out her mending—for as long as she pleased. 
Her heart filling up, up, up to the brim. 
Could she do plumbing, too, if she felt like 
it? she asked them bitterly the next day as 


they settled to work. 


“There ain’t no rules for homes,” the painter 


in charge of the job explained. 


Pleasantly. 


“T can kill myself, working, if I want to,” 


she blazed. 


That seemed to amuse them. 


Every one of 


them. The one they called Charlie had to lay 


his brush down to laugh. 


“You don’t care for what no other woman 
does,” said the painter in charge of the job. 
He bent his whole intelligence to making it 


clear to her. 


she ain’t interested. 


“And if you work till midnight, 
But if Charlie here was—” 


Charlie looked so indignant that she hastened 
to heal the breach. Charlie wouldn’t. Charlie 


was rock, she knew. 


And out in the garden that afternoon, moved 
by some strange instinct, she stopped Charlie, 
as he passed her, to give him a bunch of roses 


for his wife. 


And she did not even glance at 
her wrist-watch. 


AND the next day was their last day. She 
took her peaches out on the little back- 
porch to peel, for she might never see them 


again. Stopping at 4:30. 


Down the path came the painter in charge, 
in his street clothes, in his straw hat. 
“Good-night,” said the painter to her. 


Intelligently. 


The sun in the sky shone down on him, on 
the rows of roses, as the second painter came 
down the path. He touched his straw hat to 


her. ‘‘Good-night,” he said. 
And then came Charlie. 


Instantly putting aside her peaches and her 
peeling knife, she went in and put on her best 
Sunday hat, and in her hand she took her best 
sun-shade, and she came forth out of the cellar 
door. And as she set foot on the garden path, 
she opened her best sun-shade above her head. 
Down the path between the rows of blooming 
roses she stepped, while the tall larkspur 
stretched up behind the roses; while the hills 
burst forth into singing and the trees of the 


field clapped their hands. 


Her head held high, her day’s work honorably 


accomplished, 


stepped. 


Pretending. 
That she had stopped. 


garden path she 


New York Gets Margy 


Frances 


(Continued from page 40) 


go if you asked me 





’ her voice thickened into 


a roughness suggesting unshed tears. ‘‘I’m 


tired of tinsel. 


I want something real.” She 


sighed, shook herself. ‘But you won’t ask me! 


| | Not that I’m blaming you. 
| body else, I wouldn’t want me either.’ 


If I was some- 


“Vou’re not so bad,” volunteered Luke 
awkwardly. 
She rose, smiling down at him. “And not 


so good either, Buddy. 


that!” 


Don’t go forgetting 


He watched her as she mingled with the 
crowd. A queer girl, with a strange, convincing 
| honesty. Was it true what she said about 








Margy? That New York had “got” her 


turning her into this unfamiliar change- 


ling? 


It grew late. His eyelids twitched with the 
weariness of unaccustomed late hours. And 
suddenly the confusion and babel were over, 
leaving only an aftermath of glasses and 
cigarette stubs. Margy came to rest beside 
him, leaning her head upon his shoulder, 


frankly yawning. 


“Beat it, Sib,” she commanded. “I want 


to talk to my sweetie.” 


The red-haired girl disappeared-with a back- 
ward glance at Luke. A silence fell heavily 


between the two. 


“Well?” said Margy suddenly, her chin | 
thrust outward and up. ‘“What’s on your | 


mind, Luke?” 


In the old, familiar way she slipped one hand | 
into his, snuggled. He could feel her soft | 
breath against his cheek. And again the old, | 


familiar tenderness welled up in him. 

“Margy!” he said slowly. “Do you still 
care?” 

“Sure!” She pressed closer in proof of it. 
“T’ll get you a job here, Luke, and in a little 
while we’ll be married.” 

“But I came to take you back with me,” he 
stammered. ‘Why, Margy, I thought you 
knew that.” 

“Me go back to that hick village?” Her 
thin laugh rang out in jangles. “Not me, 
Luke! A lot of water’s gone under the bridge 
since we used to hold hands on the gate.” 
Coaxingly she patted his arm. “Stay here, 
Luke. You'll like it. Honest you will!” 


ROBABLY he would learn to like it, 

Luke perceived, with a flash of intuition, 
just as he would learn to regard the things 
which now went to make up his life as 
drudgery. 


Then, unhappily, he remembered Ma and | 


her impassioned “bone of our bone, almost 


flesh of our flesh; we’ve made it ours!” He | 


could see her standing, the handful of brown 
earth in her worn hand. Not pretty hands, 
like Margy’s, but hands dignified with service. 
He couldn’t fail those hands with their badge 
of service. Moreover, it was literally true 
that he had become part of those wide-spread- 
ing, brown fields. Yes, he’d have to go 
back 

“T can’t stay, Margy,” he explained gently. 
“I’m needed back there. Ma needs me; the 
farm needs me. And you don’t know the 
feeling a man gets for a piece of ground he’s 
cleared, rock by rock, stump by stump. I’m 
part of it! Come back with me, Margy, It 
isn’t like you remember it—there’s running 
water in the house, a tractor in the field. . . ” 
He plunged into an eager description of the 
improvements he had made, trying persua- 
sively to win her interest. 

Turning, he saw that Margy had fallen 
asleep, tired face relaxed, small hands limp, 
and carefully he put her back against the gay 
cushions, seeing in that moment the destruc- 
tion of his dream. The red-haired girl was 
right: Margy wouldn’t go back. Even if she 
went, she’d be unhappy. New York—or, 
rather, that queer, subtle undercurrent of 
New York, to be found nowhere else—had 
— Margy as the red-haired girl had 
Sald. 

Well, he’d have to go back alone. He’d 
promised. He’d have to go. A half-sob caught 
in his throat. How young Margy was with 
her little-girl arms and legs and her short hair! 
Stooping, he placed trembling lips against one 
relaxed hand. 

“New York—gets Margy Frances!” he said 
ietendity, stumbling blindly toward the 
qaoor. 

And the red-haired girl, hearing the slam of 
the door behind him, said it again as she tip- 
toed in to look at the sleeping Margy. 

“New York—” said the red-haired girl 
bitterly, looking out toward the flashing electric 
signs of the sleeping city, before her eyes a} 
contrasting vision of wide space filled with | 
wind and sunshine, “—gets Margy Frances!” | 
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Millions of people daily now combat 
the film on teeth. This method is fast 
spreading all the world over, largely by 
dental advice. 

You see the results in every circle. 
Teeth once dingy now glisten as they 
should. Teeth once concealed now show 
in smiles. 

This is to offer a ten-day test to prove 
the benefits to you. 


That cloudy film 


A dingy film accumulates on teeth. 
When fresh it is viscous—you can feel it. 
Film clings to teeth, gets between the teeth 
and stays. It forms the basis of cloudy 
coats. 

Film is what discolors—not the teeth. 
Tartar is based on film. Film holds food 
substance which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
Thus most tooth troubles are now traced to 
film, and very few escape them. 


Must be combated 


| Film has formed a great tooth problem. 
No ordinary tooth paste can effectively 


Papsadéal 


| REGUS. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


Endorsed by modern authorities and 
now advised by leading dentists nearly 
all the world over. All druggists sup- 
ply the large tubes. 
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Teeth You Envy 


Are brushed in this new way 


combat it. So dental science has for years 
sought ways to fight this film. 

Two ways have now been found. Able 
authorities have proved them by many 
careful tests. Anew tooth paste has been 
perfected, to comply with modern require- 
ments. And these two film combatants 
are embodied in it. 

This tooth paste is Pepsodent, now 
employed by forty races, largely by dental 
advice. 


Other tooth enemies 


Starch is another toothenemy. It gums 
the teeth, gets between the teeth, and 
often ferments and forms acid. 

Nature puts a starch digestant in the 
saliva to digest those starch deposits, but 
with modern diet it is often too weak. 

Pepsodent multiplies that starch digest- 
ant with every application. It also mul- 
tiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. That 
is Nature’s neutralizer for acids which 
cause decay. 

Thus Pepsodent brings effects which 
modern authorities desire. They are 
bringing to millions a new dental era. 
Now we ask you to watch those effects 
for a few days and learn what they mean 
to you. 

The facts are most important to you. 
Cut out the coupon now. 





10-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 94, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Iil. 


Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 







Only one tube to a family. 
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FRIED CHICKEN 
Southern Style 


your mid-summer dinners 


ENDER morsels of fried chicken in rich, creamy-thick 
gravy! Wouldn’t that tickle your palate and jazz-up a 
tired appetite? Old-fashioned Southern cooks will tell you the 
secret’s in the gravy—made in the same pan after the chicken 
is fried, cooked a delicate golden brown, all lumpy with little 


bits of chicken! 


Chicken gravy is only one of the almost endless uses of 
Hese, the ideal cooking liquid. It’s particularly good for 
making all kinds of gravies, white sauces and dressings. Use 
it in making thick soups, too, and breads, cakes, muffins, and 
desserts. It’s economical as well as wholesome and nutritious. 


Hes is a well-balanced cooking liquid—it moistens, shortens 
and enriches. It is pure skimmed milk evaporated to double 


strength enriched with vegetable fat. 


Get Hese from your grocer and use it every day in all your 
cooking. It means a real saving in cooking expense. The free 
Heszze recipe booklet will help you. It is filled with economical 
suggestions. Write for it. Address 2805 Consumers Bldg., 


Chicago. 


* THE HEBE COMPANY 


Chicago New York 
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Fried Chicken, Southern Style 


Clean and cut a spring chicken at the joints. Dredge 
well with salt and pepper and a little flour. Put 
three tablespoonfuls lard into the frying-pan, and 
when hot, add the chicken, letting it fry slowly for 
three-quarters of an hour until done. Be careful 
not to burn. When done, arrange the pieces on a hot 
dish. Pour off all the fat that remains in the frying- 
pan but one tablespoonful. Add to this a_table- 
spoonful of sifted flour. Mix thoroughly and then 
pour in a half cup of Hese diluted with a half cup 
water. Season well with salt and pepper, let it come 
to a slight boil, pour over the chicken and serve. 
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The Tale of Triona 
(Continued from page 78) 


concluded that he was dead and this was the 
next world. It occurred to him that the next 


| world had been singularly overrated, being 


devoid of any interest for an_ intelligent 
being. Later, when the familiar figure of a 
nurse popped round the screen, he recognized, 
with some relief, the old universe. He was 
alive, but where he was he had no notion. 

Only gradually did he learn what had be- 
fallen him; that he had lain for weeks uncon- 
scious; that he had a broken thigh and 
crushed ribs; that most of the time he had 


| hovered between life and death; that even 
| now he was a very sick man who must lie 
| quiet and do exactly what nurses and doctors 


told him. This sufficed for a time, while his 
brain still worked dully. But soon there came 
a morning when all the memories surged back. 

“‘You’ve done me a bad turn in bringing 


| me back to life,” said he to the nurse. 


When they thought him capable of grap- 
pling with his personal affairs, they brought 
him his bulging pocket-book and bade him 
count his money. He laughed. It was quite 
safe. He handed back the roll of notes into 
the nurse’s keeping. But the other contents 
of the case he looked at dismally—the pass- 
port with the foreign visas, the railway 
tickets, the letters to Prague and Warsaw. 
What was the good of them now? He would 
never go to Poland. When he got strong, 
all the fighting would be over. And when he 
did get strong, in a few months or a year, he 
would probably be lame, with odds and ends 
of organs gone wrong inside him. He tried 
to read the letters, but they were written in 
Polish — unintelligible now in spite of his 
strenuous short study of the language. They 
bore a signature which he could not decipher. 
But it was certainly not Boronowski. His 
mind soon tired of the puzzle. What was 


|the good of keeping the letters? Drearily 
| he tore them in pieces and gave them to the 


nurse to dispose of. 


TIRED with the effort, he slept. He awoke 
to asense of something final done, or some- 


| thing important left undone. As his brain 


cleared, he realized that subconsciously he 
had been thinking of his duty to Boronowski. 
Of course, he must be informed at once of the 
reason for his defection. 

And then dismay overwhelmed him. He 
had no address of Boronowski. The only 
channels of communication with him, the 
Prague and Warsaw letters, he had destroyed. 
A happy idea struck him. He toyed with it 
for what seemed interminable hours until 
the nurse came to his bedside. He called for 
writing materials, which were smilingly denied 
him. He was too weak. But the nurse would 
write a short letter from dictation. He 
dictated two letters exactly alike, one to the 
Polish Legation, one to the Polish Consulate, 
asking for the address of Mr. Paul Boronowski, 
late of 21 Hillditch Street, St. Pancras. By 
return of post came polite replies from Legation 
and Consulate. Both disclaimed any knowl- 
edge of the identity of Mr. Paul Boronowski. 
Legation and Consulate were blandly ignorant 
of the existence of their confidential agents. 
Then he remembered the baffling signature 


|to the two letters. His life seemed to be 
| involved in a tangle of false names. 


After all,.what did it matter? But it did 
matter vitally. If ever he had set his soul 
on a true thing, he had set it on keeping faith 
with Boronowski. And Boronowski, like the 
rest of the world, would set him down as an 
impostor. In his desperate physical weakness 
the tears rolled down his cheeks, and so the 
nurse found him, with one of the letters 
clutched in his thin hand. 

“My only friend in the world,” said he. 

“Dead?” asked the nurse. 

“No. Lost.” 

He gave her the letter. 

“Surely you have at least one more,” she 
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said. “In fact; I have written to her to tell 
her of your recovery.” 

“Hey?” He looked at the nurse out of 
ghastly eyes. “Who?” 

“Miss Myra Stebbings.” 

“Qh, my God!” ‘said he, and fainted. 

Whereat the nurse, anxious to bring him 
comforting tidings, was exceedingly troubled. 
The shock put him back for two or three days. 
He grew light-headed and raved about a woman 
called Olivia and about all sorts of strange 
and incomprehensible things. When he re- 
gained his senses, it was an awakening to a 
life of even more terrifying consternation than 
before. Myra, he learned, had called daily 
at the hospital—to be denied access to him 
till he should be in a fit state to receive her. 
The nurse told him of her first visit the morn- 
ing after the accident and of the newspaper 
paragraph which she had chanced to read. 
But if Myra knew, surely Olivia knew. And 
Olivia, knowing him to have been for weeks 
at death’s door, had treated him as though he 
had already passed through that door to the 
other side. Horror gripped him. He ques- 
tioned the nurse. This Miss Stebbings, had 
she left no message? No, she was a woman of 
few words. She had ‘said in an unemotional 
way, “I’ll come in again to-morrow.” 

“For God’s sake don’t let her see me!” he 
cried. 


UT after a while he countermanded the 

request. He would learn the worst and meet 
steadily the supreme punishment, the tale of 
Olivia’s implacable hatred. There were de- 
grees in a woman’s scorn. Much, he knew he 
had justly incurred, but his sick frame shud- 
dered at this maximum of contempt and 
loathing. Ill-conditioned dog he avowed 
himself, yet to let him die—for aught she 
knew, like a dog—without sign or word of 
interest—it transcended thought. 

“Are you sure there has been no other 
lady? Not a letter of inquiry? Nothing?” 

“You'll make yourself bad again, if you 
worry like that,” said the nurse. 

“TI wish I could,” said he, “and that would 
be the end of it all.” 

In a large ward of a London hospital nurses 
have not much time to devote to the sick 
fancies of patients. More than enough for 
them were their physical needs. The crumb 
of kindly commonplace was all that the nurse 
could give to the man’s hungering soul. He 
passed the day staring up at the mile-high 
ceiling, incurious as to what vista of misery 
lay beyond the screen. 

The next morning Myra came. He had 
been prepared for her visit. She sat on the 
cane-bottomed chair by his bedside. As soon 
as the nurse left them together, 

“I’m glad you are better, sir,” she said. 

“Have you brought me any message from 
Mrs. Triona?” he asked. 

She looked at him steadily. ‘You don’t 
suppose Mrs. Triona knows you are here?” 

It was some time before he could appreciate 
the meaning of her words. “She thinks I’m 
in Poland?” 

“She doesn’t know you are here,” said 
Myra truthfully. “She doesn’t know where 
you are.” 

‘Or care?” 

‘Or care,” said Myra, and her tone was flat 
like that of a Fate. 

For a while he was silent, accepting the 
finality of Myra’s words. ‘You've left her in 
ignorance of my accident?” 

“Yes,” said Myra. “Haven’t you done the 
same since you’ve recovered your wits?” 

Her dry logic was unanswerable. Yet a 
man does not expect logic from an elderly 
waiting-woman. He passed a hand over his 
eyes and held it there for a long time, while 
Myra sat patient and unemotional. He 
understood nothing of her motives. For the 


moment he did not seek to understand them. 
One fact alone mattered: Olivia did not know. 
She had not, with horrible contempt, left 
him to die like a dog. By the thought of such 
She might, 


a possibility he had wronged her. 











A SHELTERED SPOT on the beach or in the 
woods; the men gather wood for a fire, the girls 
set up a small grill, and with this recipe. in a few 
minutes, you have one of the most delicious 
lunches you ever ate at a picnic 


FRANKFURTERS, PREMIER STYLE— 





* 


Broil frankfurters. Cut in halves lengthwise 
while hot. Cut oval shaped rolls in halves. Re- 
move soft centers. Spread with butter. Place 
halves of frankfurters in halves of rolls. Spread 
thickly with Premier Salad Dressing. Press 
halves together and serve at once. 


NO! 
Premier Salad Dressing 
isn’t proud 


Leavers are sometimes very 
proud, but there is nothing 
snobbish about Premier Salad 
Dressing. 

Take the humble Frankfur- 
ter, for example—it ranks mod- 
estly in the social scale, but 
Premier, the aristocrat, is very 
glad to be found in its company. 


Introduce them to each other 
on your next picnic and see how 
wonderfully they get along to- 
gether. Start in by building a 
neat little fire; lay the Frank- 
furters on the improvised grill, 
and toast them until they sput- 


‘Premier | 
Salad 
Dressing 


ter. Then bring out the magic 
Premier bottle. 


A little Premier Salad Dress- 
ing over each one and the lowly 
Frankfurter takes on unwonted 
elegance. Folks who used to 
think that Frankfurters were 
very commnton food pass back 
for more Frankfurters, Pre- 
mier Style, and proclaim them 
uncommonly delicious. 


Our little book, 
“Salads, Suppers 
and Picnics,” is 
full of surprises 
for picnic good 
times. Send your 
name on a postal 
for it. It is free. 
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“Tsn’t it gust the best looking 
writing paper you ever saw?” 


aS WHITE & WyCKOFF’s AUTOCRAT LINEN. 
And the glorious part of it is that it’s so 
reasonable. Such quality at such a little price I 
never heard of. I bought a box of the gray, but 
it also comes in white and four other delicate 
shades, and in all the fashionable styles and sizes.” 


By writing several letters on 





AvutTocraT LINEN you will be con- 
vinced of its superb quality. In order 
that this pleasure may be yours we 
have prepared a handsome portfolio 
containing a generous assortment of 
sheets and envelopes in different sizes 
and shapes and showing the variety 
of tints. We will mail this portfolio 
to you on receipt of ten cents in 
stamps or money. 


WHITE & WYCKOFF MFG. CO. 


Master Makers of Distinctive Social Stationery 


HoLyoxke, MASSACHUSETTS 


WHITE & WYCKOFF'S 


AUTOCRAT LINEN 


The Distinctive 
The Mark of 
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The Tale of Triona 


with every reason, desire never to set eyes on 
him again, but of active cruelty he should 
have known her incapable. 

Presently he withdrew his hand and turned 
to Myra. “My head’s not quite right yet,” 
he said half apologetically. 

“T can quite believe it,” said Myra. 

‘Why you should bother with me, I don’t 
understand,” he said. 

“Neither do I,” she replied in her discon- 
certing way. “If you had died, I shouldn't 
have been sorry. For her sake. Now you're 
not going to die, I’m glad. For yours.” 

“Thank you,” said he with a note of irony. 
And then after a pause, “How is your 
mistress?” 

“She is quite well, sir.” 

“And happy?” 

“Begging your pardon, sir,” said Myra 
stiffly, “but I’ve not come here to be asked 
questions. I’ve no intention of your using 
me as a go-between.” 

“Tt never entered my head,” he declared. 

“It might,” said Myra. “So I give you 
warning. Whatever go-between-ing I do will 
be to keep you apart from Mrs. Triona.” 

“Then why are you worrying about me?” 
he asked. 

“Because I’ve found you in affliction, and 
I’m a Christian woman.” 

Neither of them understood the other. He 
said suddenly with a flash of the old fire, 

“Will you swear you’ll never tell your 
mistress where I am?” 

A faint light flickered in her pale eyes. 
“T’ll swear if you like. But haven’t you taken 
in what I’ve been telling you all the time?” 

“So long as we can trust each other, that is 
all that matters.” 

“You can trust me, all right,” said Myra. 

They talked the ground over again for a 
while longer. Then he grew tired with the 
strain, and the nurse put an end to the inter- 
view. But Myra came the next day and the 
day after that, and Triona grew to long for her 
visit. He became aware of a crabbed kind- 
ness in her attitude toward him, side by side 
with her jealous love for Olivia. She was anx- 
ious for his welfare within grimly prescribed lim- 
itations. His immediate future concerned her. 

“What are you going to do when you leave?” 
she asked, and he guessed a purpose behind 
her question. 

“T must hide until I am strong enough to 
take up active life again.” 

“Where will you hide?” 

He didn’t know. He had not thought— 
so remote did the date of his discharge appear. 
It must be some secluded, man-forgotten spot. 

“If the worst comes to the worst, and you 
need a place where you'll be looked after, I'll 
give you an address of friends of mine,’ said 
Myra. “You'll maybe spend the rest of your 
life on crutches and have all sorts of things 
wrong inside you. I shouldn’t like you to feel 
I was abandoning you. If you were broken 
down and needed help, I suppose you wouldn’t 
write to me, would you?” 

“T most certainly shouldn’t,” said Triona. 

“T thought so,” said Myra. “In that case 
I’d better give you the address.” She scrib- 
bled it on the writing pad by his bedside. 
“There. Take it or leave it. It’s the best 
T can do.” 


HE left him with an abrupt “Good-day, sir,” 

and took the next train back to Medlow. 

“You haven’t had a long holiday, Myra,” 
Olivia remarked when she arrived. 

“T didn’t say I was going on a holiday,” 
said Myra. 

“T hope things were all right.” 

“As right as they ever can be,” replied 
Myra oracularly. 

The weary weeks of Triona’s convalescence 
dragged themselves out. Myra did not come 
again, and of course he had no other visitor. 
He made casual acquaintances in the ward, 
here and there an ex-soldier with whom he 
could exchange reminiscences of warfare. 












Once a discharged sailor in the next bed—the 
screen had long since been removed—recov- 
ering from an operation, spoke to him of 
mine-sweeping days and perils of storm and 
submarine, and he grew to regard him as a 
brother. 

When the three weeks’ comradeship came 
to an end, on the discharge of the sailor, 
Triona found himself lost again in a friendless 
world. The neighboring familiar bed was 
occupied by an ancient man in the throes of 
some ghastly malady, and around him was 
stretched the horrible, death-suggesting screen. 
And behind the screen, a week later, the 
old man died. It was to relieve the ner- 
vous tension of this week that he began a 
correspondence with Josh Bunnings. The} 
writing man’s instinct awoke; the mania of self- 
expression. His letters to the ex-sailor, now a 
dustman, full of the atmosphere of the ward, | 
vivid with lightning sketches of house-surgeons, 
sisters, nurses and patients, with here and there 
excursions into contrasting tempests, storms 
of battle, and everywhere touched with the 
magic of his queer genius, would, if sent to his 
literary agents, have gained him a year’s 
subsistence. 





JOSH BUNNINGS visited him occasionally 

when freed from municipal, and escaped from 
domestic, obligations. The visits, he explained, 
were in return for the letters; for being no 
scholar, he could not reply. Then one day, | 
he appeared and sat on the chair by Triona’s 
bed, with the air of a man about to bring glad 
tidings. He was rather a heavy, pallid, clean- 
shaven man with a cyrl of black hair sweeping 
down to his eyebrows. His small, dark eyes 
gleamed. At once he disemburdened his 
honest soul. He was a Church of England 
man; always held with church-going; so did 
his wife; it was the great bond of union between 
them. So he was on friendly terms with the | 
curate of St. Simons, Marylébone. And being 
on friendly terms with the curate, he had | 
shown him the letters. 

“And, would you believe it, mate?” said he. | 
“Would you believe it? He wants to put them 
into print in the parish magazine. In print! 
Fancy!” | 

He slapped his thigh. Triona stared at him 
for a moment and then laughed out loud for 
the first time for many weeks. 

“What are you laughing at?” asked the 
astonished Bunnings. 

“Tt seems so funny,” said Triona. 

“That’s what I thought.” 

“And a great honor,” said Triona recovering. | 

“Of course. Only he said he couldn’t print | 
‘em without your permission.” 

Triona gave permission, stipulating however 
that his name should not be used. His modesty 
forbade it, he explained. Josh Bunnings went 
away delighted. In the course of a few posts 
came a grateful letter from the curate. In 
Mr. Briggs’ writing he saw signs of consider- 
able literary talent whieh he hoped Mr. Briggs 
would cultivate. If he could be of help in this 
way, he put his services at Mr. Briggs’s | 
disposal. Triona again laughed, with grim 
amusement, at a funny, ironical world. 

Then, suddenly, the underlying tragedy of 
his work smote him breathless. Alexis Triona 
was dead and so were his writings, for evermore. 
But the impulse to write stirred within him so 
vehemently that even in these idle letters to 
Josh Bunnings he had put all his vividness of 
literary expression. The curate’s dim recogni- 
tion of the unusual was a sign and a token. 
Whatever he wrote would be stamped with 
his individuality, and if published, even 
anonymously, would lead to his identification. 
rhe arresting quality of his style had been a 
main factor in his success. This flashing, 
pictorial way of his he could not change. If 
he strove self-consciously to write sober prose, 
he would produce dull, uninspired stuff that no 
man could read; if he lost self-consciousness, 
automatically he would betray himself. He 
would reappear in the Olivia-dominated world. 
Every book or article would dance before her 
eyes like an ignis fatuus, reminding her 






























Good Furniture 
Standards 


FTER numerous confer- 
ences with Furniture 
Retailers and Manufacturers, 
the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the! World has set 
up the following standards, 
by whicl. Furniture Retailers 
should advertise and sell 
furniture to the public: 


Solid Mahogany 


Furniture designated as 
Solid Mahogany shall have 
all exposed surfaces of Solid 
Mahogany. 


Mahogany 
Furniture designated as 
Mahogany shall have all ex- 
posed surfaces (both solid 
parts and plywood) of Ma- 
hogany. 


Combination Mahogany 


Furniture designated as Combination 
Mahogany shall have all exposed sur- 
faces of Mahogany (solid or plywood) 
in combination with Gum, Birch or 
other suitable wood. 

The kind of wood used in combina- 
tion with Mahogany shall be named, 
for example: “Combination Mahogany 
and Birch”’ or “Combination Mahog- 
any and Gum.” 


Imitation Mahogany 


Furniture designated as Imitation 
Mahogany shall be that with exposed 
surfaces of other woods colored to 
imitate Mahogany. 

The term “exposed surfaces” shall 
mean those parts of a piece of furniture 
exposed to view when the piece is 
placed in the general accepted position 
for use in the home. 








We shall be glad to send you 
with our compliments, copies of 
our illustrated ‘‘Chip 

and Mahogany” and “*Ma- 
hogany in Colonial Days’’, 
the firse two booklets in the 
Mahogany series. 


A Decision that Helps 


the Furniture Buyer 


E United States-Supreme Court has 
added another volume to the laws which 
protect the buying public. 

In effect, the Court decrees that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has the right to order 
any manufacturer to cease using any label, 
brand or term, which might deceive the ulti- 
mate consumer, although members of the trade 
are not misled thereby. 

Remember this when you buy furniture. 
When you want an all-mahogany piece or 
suite, request your dealer to guarantee that 
your purchase is either solid mahogany, mean- 
ing all exposed surfaces are of solid mahogany 
or mahogany, indicating that the article is hon- 
estly built of solid mahogany and mahogany 
faced plywood. 

Insist that your real mahogany furniture 
be light enough in color to bring out the 
beautiful grain and figure of the wood, some- 
thing like the color of old Sherry wine. 

If you buy “mahogany combination” fur- 
niture, you are getting only part mahogany 
on the exposed surfaces. 

Beware of furniture advertised and sold 
as “Mahogany finish” or “finished in Mahog- 
any,” the use of the word “finish” indicating 
that the piece is not mahogany. It means 
that paint, stain and varnish have been used 
to deceive the eye. The effect produced 
resembles genuine mahogany about as much 
as brass compares with 18-kt. gold. 


MAHOGANY ASSOCIATION, INC. 
St. James Building, 
1133 Broadway, New York City 


after all—there’s nothing like 


MAHOGANY 
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The Tale of Triona 


maddeningly of his existence in her propinquity, 
An ignis fatuus. At this point of his re- 
flection he remembered his first talk with her, 
wherein he had counseled her never to lose 
faith in her will-o’-the-wisp, but to compel it 
to be her guiding star. More ironical laughter 
from the high gods! And yet, why not? He 
wrestled with the temptation. As he lay, 
convalescent, on his back, his brain clear, the 
sap of youth working in his veins, the uncon- 
trolled fancies of the imaginative writer wove 
themselves into shreds of fine romance and 
tapestries of exquisite scenes. Just a little 
concentration, impossible in the open hospital 
ward, and all these would blend together into 
a thing of immortal beauty. He would find a 
publisher. Nothing easier. No name would 
appear. Or else, perhaps, as a handle for 
convenience’s sake, he would sign the book 
“Incognito.” It would stir the hearts of men, 
and they would say, ‘There is but one man 
who could do this, and that is Alexis Triona.” 
And Olivia, reading it and beholding him in it, 
would find her heart stirred with the rest, yet 
far, far more deeply than the rest, and would 
seek him out, obeying his far-off counsel, and 
believe that, in his essential self and in his 
infinite love, he was verily her guiding-star. 


The Toweling “a But when the hour of exaltation had passed 


and given way to the dreary commonplace, 
for Every Purpose 3 when the nurse came to wash him like a child 
: : or to chatter pleasantly of the outside world, 


Boott Toweling is so soft that it makes he knew that he had been living in a land of 
dreams. His real achievement Olivia knew, 


ace rels; it is abs hat i ; : 
good ia ene , wa “7 pring Ba . ms 7 : and by it she was unmoved. Myra had held 
dries the hands quickly ; it 1s so firm that 1 out to him no chance of ‘hope, only certainty 
is just right for a bath towel. It is so inex- of despair. By no further achievement could 
pensive that it is practical for kitchen use Olivia be persuaded. She realized her will-o’- 
as roller towels, or for glassware and dishes. fo the-wisp as what it really was, a miasmatic gas 
oe leading her into quagmires. She would bitterly 


Suy a 25-yard bolt to make 24 full-size resent his reappearance. It would be another 
F 3 trick, another way of flaunting before her 


towels, bureau scarfs, or -_ thing else for % ~ | under false pretences. As well write to her 

which you need a bright-white, absorbent agg now that he was a mangled wreck in University 
and inexpensive material. “ee College Hospital. 

o In the course of time he was able to leave 

Send twenty-five cents for sample hem- ‘SS his bed and be wheeled about the ward and 

stitched towel similar to those which you can afterward to hobble about on a crutch. The 

make by buying Boott Toweling by the bolt. ' injured leg was just a bit shorter than the other, 

; so that he was condemned to a perpetual limp, 

Boott Mills, Dept. HAU, Lowell, Mass. and though the ribs were eh yet thet 

breakage had occasioned internal lesions which 

would have to be watched for the rest of his 

life. No more adventures in wide spaces. No 


more tramps to John o’ Groat’s. 
“But I’m a born wanderer,” he cried to the 
surgeon who made the final pronouncement. 


TRADE MARK REG. ; 
Bathe with Bathasweet. It adds the final touch of dainty luxuriousness to your bath— “What shall I do when the wander fever is on 
cools, refreshes and invigorates. Bathasweet keeps the skin soft and smooth. me?” 


%* PERFUMES YOUR BATH—SOFTENS HARD WATER INSTANTLY “Fi]l_ yourself up with bromide and stick 
Three Sizes, 25c, 50c, and $1. At drug and department stores. Send 10c for miniature can. leeches on your head.” 

Bathasweet imparts the softness of rain water and the fragrance of a thousand flowers. ; gol aa ° a d 
The C. S. WELCH CO. Dept. GH NEW YORK (TY ———— He laughed into the smiling, kindly face an 

ae > Seas = was silent for a moment. f 
“I can drive a car, I suppose?” he said, 

after a while. 

“Safer to drive a horse. You haven't to 


Th e Sc h Oo O l D ep a r tm e n t SS Tn coins out a hopeless crock.” 


“Oh, no. There’s no reason why you 

: : shouldn’t live, with reasonable care, to ninety. 

You will find. You’re fit for light work. Why not office work? 
on pages 6-19 the announcements of a large number of schools An educated chap like you. By the way, you 
representing every type and every section of the country. Any of were off to Poland, if I remember rightly, 
these schools will be glad to send you their catalogs and full in- when you met with your accident. What's 


formation. In writing to these schools we shall appreciate it if your trade or profession?” 


you will mention Good Housekeeping. “Before the war, I was a cosmopolitan 
chauffeur,” said Triona. 


If you cannot find— “And since?” ; 
‘ , : . The biggest fool God ever made. 
the particular type of school you are seeking or one in the locality The surgeon asked him no more questions. 
you wish, write us and we shall be glad to make suggestions. 


State type of school desired, locality preferred, age of pupil, and XXIII 
an estimate of the charges you wish to pay. 


ns 


Look for this label 
on every bolt 








ANSTEAD is a little country town built on 
The School Department the plan of a sparsely equipped _herring- 
bone. There is the central High Street, a 

GOOD HOUSEKEEPING jumble of old half-timbered houses and staring, 

119 West 40th Street New York City modern, red-brick buildings, and sprouting 
from it a series of lateral roads, lanes, and 
| alleys, dwindling in importance to the High 
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Street tip, and each petering out into the 
sweet country vagueness of hedges and fields. 
All save two. One of these ends abruptly at 
an inconveniently distant railway station. 
The other, villa bordered, meanders pleasantly 
for a mile or so to the tiny village of Pendish, 
where it meets at right angles the great high- 
road, and stops modestly, confronted all of a 
sudden with rolling, open country, swelling 
downs patched with meadow and cornfield and 
crowned with great clumps of woodland. 


PENDISH was even too small to have a 
church. There was a tiny chapel for the 
convenience of Baptists, but Anglicans tramped 
into Fanstead or to the larger village of Banton- 
on-the-Hill, another mile along the great high- 
road. It had a tumble-down inn, the Whip 
and Collar, and a straggling row of thatched 
cottages, and a tiny red-brick villa labeled as 
the home of the county police. But it also 
had a post-office, which was also a shop, and 
this was a small, square, two-storied, Georgian 
house imposing among its thatched neighbors 
and maintaining itself with a curious air of 
dignity in spite of the front door open to the 
public during business hours and the miscel- 
laneous assortment of sweets, tobacco, and 
picture postcards exposed in what was once 
the dining-room window. 

It was the freehold of Mrs. Pettiland, a 
widow of fifty. She had inherited it from her 
father, a Norfolk thatcher who had brought 
his mystery to the west and, practising it with 
skill and saving a little fortune brought to 
him by his wife, had amassed enough to buy 
the square, stone house where he had ended 
his days. They said in the village that he had 
never recovered from the shock occasioned by 
the fate of his son, his apprentice and later 
his partner, who had gone raving mad a week 
or two after his marriage and had to be confined 
in the county asylum. 

Well, the old man had slept with his fathers 
for many years, his wife had joined him, 
the son still lingered on in the madhouse, and 
Mrs. Pettiland, very much alone in the world 
save for her husband’s relatives in Fanstead, 
sold stamps and sweets to the village and 
as a great favor let the best bedroom to 
an occasional painter with unimpeachable 
introductions. 

She was dark-haired, fresh-colored, and 

buxom; she dressed with neatness, wearing 
old-fashioned stays that gave her a waist and 
a high bust; and she was the most considerable 
personage in Pendish. 
_ When she received a letter from her sister- 
in-law, Myra Stebbings, asking her as a favor 
to put up a foolish young man named Briggs 
who had got himself run over by a motor 
lorry, if ever he should act on her suggestion 
and come to Pendish, she considered it less 
as an introduction than as a command. 
Whether she loved Myra or not, she did not 
know. But she had an immense respect for 
the dry, gray-faced woman who came every 
year to stay with her, so that she could visit 
the brother whom she had loved, in the house 
of awfulness five or six miles away. She stood 
somewhat in awe of Myra. Her own good 
man had died comfortably in his bed and had 
gone forever after a couple of years of placid 
content. It was sad, but it was the common 
lot. The Lord giveth, and the Lord taketh 
away. But at the idea of a woman’s husband 
being shut off from the world in the living 
tomb of the county asylum, she shuddered. 
Myra always conveyed to her the vague 
impression, so impossible to be formulated by 
an uneducated woman ignorant of traditional 
reference, of a human soul defying the tragedy 
of existence. : 

So when this Mr. Briggs wrote from the 
hospital in London, she sent him a cordial 
answer. Any friend of Myra Stebbings was 
more than welcome. She would not charge 
him more than out-of-pocket expenses. For 
she did not know who this foolish young man 
might be. Myra, sphinx-like as usual, had 
Siven no clue. But for Myra to ask a favor 
Was an unprecedented occurrence. She must 
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The Tale of Triona 


have far more than ordinary interest in the 
welfare of the young fellow. Mrs. Pettiland’s 
curiosity was aroused, and she awaited the 
arrival of her new lodger with impatience. 

The -old station car from the Fanstead 
garage brought him, late on a summer after- 
noon, with his brown canvas kit-bag and suit- 
case and khaki overcoat. She stood in the 
pedimented doorway, over which was fixed 
the wooden post-office board, and watched 
him descend. He faced her for a moment and 
| raised his hat. 

“Mrs. Pettiland?” 

She looked at his clear-cut face, so boyish in 
spite of whiteness and haggardness, at his 
careless brown hair sweeping over his temples, 
at the lips parted in a smile, at the lithe, 
young figure. She caught the significance of 
his uplifted hat and the pleasant tone of his 
voice. In her limited category of values he 
would be only one thing, a gentleman. The 
manners of an instant charmed her. 

“Mr. Briggs?” 

“T hope I shan’t be a dreadful nuisance to 
you, but I need rest and quiet, and Miss 

| Stebbings told me to come. And,” he smiled, 
‘“‘what she says, generally goes.” 

“T see that you know her, sir,” said Mrs. 
Pettiland pleasantly. 

The luggage taken in, the cab dismissed, 
she led him up to his room—a large bed- 
sitting-room looking over a wild garden and a 
wide expanse of rolling downs, with the faint, 
white ribbon of highroad circling in and out 
and round about them. His meals, she in- 
formed him, he could take in the parlor 
downstairs without extra charge. 

“But I insist on paying my way,” he said. 
“Unless my staying here is profitable to you, 
I can’t remain. For the present, at least, I 
can well afford it.” 

So a modest arrangement was made, and 
Triona settled down in his new home. 


FOR some days he enjoyed the peace of 
Pendish. He had brought with him books 
ordered from the hospital, books which would 
| take him long to read—some of the intermin- 
able modern French novels, a complete Fielding 
and Smollett, “Paradise Lost” and ‘The Fairie 
Queen,” neither of which he had as yet had time 
| to go through. He spent hours in the sunny 
garden riotous with ingenuous roses and 
| delphinium and Canterbury bells and burning 
red-hot pokers as they call them in the west. 
Often he limped along the green lanes that 
wound between the fields up and down the 
downs. Becoming aware that he knew nothing 
of bird life, he procured through the Fanstead 
book-shop popular works on British birds, and 
sitting under a tree in a corner of a meadow, 
would strive to identify them by their song 
| and plumage and queer individual habits. He 
talked to the villagers. He talked to Mrs. 
Pettiland, who told him the tragic story of 
Myra and the man in the county asylum. 
Of Myra’s doings all the year round, he found 
she knew little. She was with her lady whom 
she had served most of her life, and had gone 
back with her to Medlow. Of the lady herself 
Myra never spoke. Mrs. Pettiland: did not 
know whether the lady was married or not. 
That was Myra Stebbings’ way. She gave n) 
information, and no one dared ask her questions. 
“She never even told me, in her letter, who 
you were, sir,” she added. , 

“T am just under her protection,” he smiled. 
| “She took me up when I had no one to defend 
me.” 

“She’s a curious woman,” sighed Mrs. 
Pettiland. 

“With strange tastes in protegés.” He 
laughed. “To tell you the truth, Mrs. Pett 
land, I don’t quite know myself what I am. 
But doubtless sooner or later I’ll do something 
to astonish you.” : 

The yearning to do this fretted his secret 
heart. To move about the summer fields 
| when the weather was fine, to lounge in an 
easy chair over books in seasons of rain, was 
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all very well for the period of convalescence 
after the confinement in the hospital ward. 
But after a while, when his muscles regained 
strength and the new blood coursing through 
his veins brought color to his cheeks, he began 
to feel the old, imperious need of movement and 
of action. Sometimes he went back to the 
idyllic tempests in the North Sea, sometimes to 
the fierce freedom of the speed across the 
illimitable steppes of Russia, sometimes to his 
perilous escape to Petrograd, sometimes to his 
tramps along the safe roads of England, to his 
wanderings through the dangerous by-ways of 
the East End. 
lorry that had knocked him out of his Polish 
adventure. 
set his heart so on a thing before. Well—he 
shrugged angry shoulders—it was no use 
thinking of that. Poland had gone, like 
Olivia, out of his life. And when he came to 
think of it, so had everything that had made 
up all that he had known or conceived of life. 

He closed ‘““Tom Jones” and stared out the 
window on the rain-drenched hills; Tom Jones, 
with his physical lustiness, his strong animal 
bravura, was more than he could bear. Tom 
Jones, no matter in what circumstance he was 
placed, had all the world before him. His 
gay confidence offended the lost man. For he 
was lost. Not a lost soul, he told himself; 
that was taking an absurd Byronical view of 
the matter. To pose as a modern Manfred 
would be contemptible. He went down to 
bed-rock of commonplace. He was a lost 
man, a fact which was quite serious enough 
for any human being to contemplate with 
dismay. Lost, tied by a lame leg in a deadly 
little backwater of the world, where he must 
remain till he died. He could write, pour out 
all the fever of his soul into words. But 
what was the good, if no word of his could be 
transmitted from his backwater into the haunts 
of men? Work without hope—a verse of 
Coleridge came vaguely to him—was like 
draining nectar through a sieve. It could 
only end in heart-break. He stared through 
the dripping window-pane at the free hills, 
dim and hopeless in the mist of deluge. Noth- 
ingness confronted him. 

He wondered whether Myra, with diabolical 
insight and deliberate malice, had not lured 
him hither so that she could hold him in 
relentless grip. 
into this prison. 


E LAY awake all that night. The next 
morning the sky had cleared, and the sun 
shone down on the gratefully steaming land of 
green. He breakfasted in the tidy parlor op- 
posite the shop-post-office on the ground floor. 
He went out into the garden, and stood in 
the sun, and looked almost unseeingly at the 
rolling downs. Suddenly he became aware of 
the ribbon of road that lost itself not far away 
behind a bluff. It was the great highroad 
that led eventually to a great western port, 
where great ships sailed to the South Seas. 
The Power seemed to impel him, as it had 
impelled him as a boy to run away from home. 
By following that road, he would reach the 
port. At the port he could ship before the 
mast. On board his limp would not matter. 
For the rest, he was strong, as strong as a 
lion, in spite of all pronouncements by the 
doctors. It was the one advenwure life left 
open to him. Nay, more, the one chance of 
maintaining his reason. He stood with hands 
clenched, staring at the road, the sweat beading 
on his forehead. 

Perhaps it was the maddest thing he had 
done in his life. But what did it matter? If 
he crocked up, he crocked up. At least he 
could try. He went indoors and in the 
parlor found an old railway time-table. There 
Were only two trains a day from Fanstead to 
the main line junction, and the morning train 


Bitterly he cursed the motor | 


Except on Olivia he had never | 


At any rate she had cast him 





had already gone. Why should he not tramp 
to the junction, as in the old days, getting a 
lift here and there on a cart, and know again 
the freedom of the vagabond road? 

He went up to his room, put on his belt of 
Money and good, thick boots, and made up a 
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Viko is unaffected by acids—no chem- 
ical reaction to fruits or food cooked 
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And VIKO, The Popular Aluminum, 
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Squeese the juice of three 
lemons and one orange 
into one quart of water; 
add cup of sugar and one 
pint of Welch’s. Serve 
cold. 


The Welch Punch 1s a Bonk of Delight 


ELCH’S is the pure, rich 

juice of ripe grapes, and to 

a punch it gives body, color and 

wonderful flavor. It blends splen- 
didly with other fruit juices. 
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many good drinks—Welch 

Lemonade, Welch’s and Ginger 
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fruit juice and may be diluted 
without impairing its flavor or 
refreshing quality. 


And Welch's is always health- 
ful, always pure—a thing to con- 
sider when the country is flooded 
with synthetic drinks. 


Order Welch’s by the bottle or 
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or confectioner. 
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An Easily Cleaned Enamel Top 


For Your Old Kitchen Table 


Sanitary —Instantly Cleanable. Just 
wipe it off with adampcloth. Nostains 
toscrub. Its spotless snowy whiteness 
transforms and brightens yourkitchen! 
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you have practically a new table. Built | 


of steel, heavily enameled. 

Send your table top size, with $4.75— 
we will ship direct to you carriage col- 
lect. Iflarger top than 28x43 or 26x47 
is required, write for special price. 


Fits over 
the old top 
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F. 0. B. 
Cleveland 
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August 1922 Good Housekeeping 


2 Electric Duplex Kitchenette 
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VANILLA 


Use Price’s Vanilla. 
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mellow and of balanced, just- 
right strength, neither weak 
nor too strong. Ask for 
Price’s at your grocer’s— 
don’t accept an imitation. 


PRICE FLAVORING EXTRACT CO. 
“Experts in Flavor’’ Chicago, Ill. 





The Tale of Triona 


bundle of necessaries. On his dressing tatle 
he left a letter addressed to Mrs. Pettiland 
enclosing a month’s rent. He looked round 
the room for the last time, as he had looked 
round so many. in his life, and laughed. No 
books on this journey. As he had not left the 
Tyneside with books years:ago, so would he 
start now afresh, with the same equipment, 
He went downstairs with a light heart and 
called out to Mrs. Pettiland busy in her 
post-office, 

“I’m going off on a jaunt, so don’t expect me 
till you see me.” 

And the answer came, “Don’t overdo your- 
self with your lame leg.” 

He laughed at the idea. His leg could bear 
his whole weight today without a twinge, 
Retracing his steps down the passage, he 
entered the garden and left the place by the 
wicket gate and struck up the winding lanes 
and across fields to the highroad, his stick and 
bundle over his shoulder. By doing so, instead 
of taking the road at the end of the village, he 
could cut off a mile. It was a morning of 
freshness and inspiration. A cool breeze sent 
the clouds scurrying across the sky and rustled 
the leaves of the elms and rippled the surface 
of the corn half-grown. His spirits rose as he 
walked—somewhat of a jog-trot walk, it is true, 
but that would last for the rest of his life. So 
long as the pain had gone forever, all was well. 
He reached the highroad and settled down to 
his tramp, gladdened by the familiar sights of 
cart and car and cottage gardens flaming with 
roses and hollyhocks or restful with screens of 
sweet-peas. In the soft-mannered west coun- 
try fashion, folk gave him ‘“good-day” as he 
passed. The road undulated pleasantly, now 
and then sweeping round the full bosom of a 
hill, with a steeply sloping drop of thirty feet 
to the valley. Such spots were grimly sign- 
posted for motorists, for at one of them, so 
Mrs. Pettiland had told him, a motor lorry 
during the war had slipped over at night, and 
all the occupants had been killed. He regarded 
it with a chauffeur’s eye and smiled contempt- 
uously at the inefficiency of the driver. He 
could race along it at sixty miles an hour. 
But still, if you did go over—there was an 
end of you. 

By noon he was hungry and ate cold meat 
and bread at a wayside inn, and smoked 
contentedly afterward on the bench outside, 


| and talked of crops and licensing laws with 


the landlord. When he started again, he 
felt stiff from the unaccustomed exercise. 
Walking would relax the muscles. Yet he 
began to tire. A while later he came upon 
a furniture-moving van which had _ broken 
down. Two men drew their heads from below 
the bonnet and looked at each other ruefully, 
and their speech was profane. He asked 
what was wrong. They didn’t know. He 
threw off his coat, glad to get to an engine 
again, and in a quarter of an hour had set it 
going merrily. For two or:three miles he sat 
on the tail-board between the two canvas- 
aproned packers, enjoying the respite. When 
they turned off eventually from the main 
road, and he had to descend, he felt strangely 
disinclined to walk. The junction was still 
a long way off. It would have been better, 


| after all, to wait for the evening train from 


Fanstead. He was always starting on crazy 
ventures without counting the cost. But he 
limped on. 


HE road went through a desolate land of 

abandoned quarry and ragged pine-woods. 
The ascent was steep. Suddenly, as though 
some one had pierced his leg with hot iron. 
flamed the unmistakable pain. He st 
aghast at the pronouncement of doom. At 
that moment, while he hung there in agony, @ 
rough figure of a man in old khaki slacks rose 
from a near hollow in the quarry and, approach- 
ing him, asked what time it was. Triona took 
out his watch, a gold one, the gift of Olivia. 
It was four o’clock. The man thanked him 
gruffly and returned to his stony Bethel. 





Triona hobbled on a few more steps. But the 
torture was too great. He must rest. The 
ine-wood’s cool quiet invited him. He 
dragged himself thither wearily and sat down, 
his back against the trunk of a tree. He tried 
to think. Of course the simplest method of 
extrication was to hail any passing car and j 
beg for a lift, either to the junction or back to ie j 
Pendish. Walking was out of the question. ! : , | 


But which of those ways, should he take? | MMMAMAT | ii) Bay T Kiiioh Curtain RODS 
him and dulled the deciding brain. He had | § ai me : y . 
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across his throat, and suddenly he awoke The patented Kirsch bracket is simple, strong, practical. Rods go 
to find the rabbit a man’s arm. He gripped on or come off with ease and safety, yet can’t come down acci- 
it instinctively. It was nearly dark. f dentally. Sold by better dealers everywhere. 


“What the devil are you doing?” 
The man replied, “Why, we thought you j Plan Up-to-date 
was dead.” : // Window Drapes With This FREE Book ae 

At the significance of the plural, his grasp a 
relaxed, and he sat up, staring at two men who A Pictures charming and correct windows for everyroom, \\ 447, 
had come upon him in his solitude. They (-/ with practical suggestions as to materials, colors, rods, etc. 
were dirty, unshaven, not nice to look upon. 
On one of them he noticed a pair of old khaki KIRSCH MEBFG. CO., 151 Prospect Ave., Sturgis, Mich., U.S.A. 
slacks. As soon as he moved, they knelt, one Kirsch Mfg. Co. of Canada, Led. 252 Tecumseh St., Woodstock, Ontario 
at each side of him. 


“And if I’d been pens Fe have run / 
through my pockets, wouldn’t you?” Sud- / 3 
denly he p ve his hands in sapeo - him. | & Remember Md) ask for Fab Ch 
“You swine, you’ve got my watch and chain.” 

He thrust them aside and scrambled anyhow | ’ ; oa 137 Ms Re 
to his feet, and struck instinctively with his Ae Original Hat Curtain od 
left full in the face of the nearest man who had 
sprung up also. But all his weight was then TT UWVUOUEDEUUUUGRUSEURUULUE ALE 
on his left foot, and the flame of agony shot up | = 4 
through his thigh, and his leg crumpled up | = ] p ages of sch ools 
before the blow reached the man. Then the EO te RET EE TSAR i 
one in the khaki slacks came in with an upper | = ee aah. 
cut on the point of his jaw, and he fell senseless. 

When he recovered consciousness a few 
minutes afterward, he found himself alone, Adaptability to Detail 
dazed, rather sick, in an uncomprehended E = mn = : : 
world of gathering darkness. Black clouds The wide adaptability of “CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles 
re swept over the brow of be worry hill. in lending themselves to architectural detail is suggested 
A pattering nolse some way off struck his ear. : . : : e 
A te pepe capo Anta ye” on in the ee or . this home. These effects 
himself up to a sitting posture and in a moment are enhanced by the soft colors that harmonize with the 
or two recovered wits and memory. There surroundings. 
had been a fight. There was one man in “‘CREO-DIPT’’ 18-inch stained shingles used If you are going to build or remodel send 


ee Se ee: He on the roof are in three shades of gray. Large 6c in stamps for Portfolio of 50 Homes 
khaki slacks—w hy , that was the man who had 24-inch ‘‘CREO-DIPT”’ Stained Shingles with by Prominent Architects as well as Color 


asked him the time at four o’clock in the after- irregular sawed butts, are used on side walls to Samples. Ask about ‘“CREO-DIPT” Thatch 
rival the Colonial effects of the old hand-hewn Roofs and 24-inch ‘‘Dixie White’’ Side Walls 


noon. He had lain in wait for him and robbed shingles. The open market does not afford such for the true Colonial white effect. 

him of his watch and chain. What a fool he quality in shingles or stains. 

had been to parade it in this manner! Well, CREO-DIPFT COMPARY, inc. 

it was gone. It would teach him a lesson in 1064 Oliver St. North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

prudence. But the other man? How did he 

come in? Why did they wait three or four 

hours before attacking him? Perhaps the ’ 

man of the khaki slacks had struggled against é : - _ nes ea 
temptation until a more desperate acquaintance ‘ ~; Shingles used on root and 
came along. He remembered the landlord of ‘ z ’ pide "walle on Home, of 
the inn where he had lunched telling him of an | | Arthur ” 
ugly quarrying village he would pass through, ea a ee as OD a ea Marel: York City. 
a nest of out-of-works—owing to quarries, = + ‘— mY aa 

unprofitable at the high rate of wages, being 

closed down—living discontented Bolshevik 

lives on high out-of-work pay. He cursed 

his leg. If it had not failed him, he would 

have got home on the first man as easily as 

shaking hands—the flabby, unguarded face 

shimmered in front of him; and then he could 

have turned his attention to the man in khaki 

slacks. Far from a fighting man. His imagina- 

on worked, almost pleasurably, in the recon- 

stitution of the robbery. But for his abomin- 

able leg, he would have downed both the 

degenerate scoundrels and have recovered his 

Precious belongings. He damned them and his 

leg impartially. The watch and chain were all 

that he had kept materially of Olivia. In the 

morning he had hesitated as to the advisability 

of carrying them with him, gold watches and 

chains not being customary accouterments of | 
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One side Turkish, the other smooth. 
The Turkish side made with 
“Ravelproof” loops. 


KNITTED 
WASH CLOTHS 


A first aid to an attractive complex- 
1on—a _ requisite for cleanliness—a 
knitted cloth, extremely soft and 
pliable—unsurpassed for keeping the 


skin clean and healthy. 
Tourists find Turknits invaluable in removing the 
grime and dust of summer travel. 
Obtainable at department, dry goods, and drug stores in plain 


or fancy embroidered edges, with or without borders. 


Five 


sample wash cloths and one towel sent for $1.00 if you let us 


know your dealer’s name. 


PUTNAM KNITTING CO., Jackson 


Ave., Cohoes, N. Y. 





Intensive resident and _correspon- 
ence training in TEA-ROOM, 
MOTOR INN, CAFETERIA, _or- 
ganization and management. Per- 
sonal direction, Helen M. Woods, 


TEA-ROOM 
TRAINING [Repeat 


f. bookl. ws hed 
TEA-ROOM TRAINING ORGANIZATION, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 
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Househola 


HOT WATER * 


and plenty of it—day 
or night at low cost. 


The convenience, 

ease of operation 

and compact ar- 

rangement makeit 

a household necés- 

sity. The flame @& 

may be easily regu- 

lated with the as- 

surance that perfect combustion elimi- 
nates any possibility of smoke or 
odor. Burner may be readily cleaned 
owing to its simple construction. 


The “‘Holyoke”’ is especially adapted for the home 
in the country where gas is not available. Special 
storage tank not necessary—connect it to the regu- 
lar range boiler without interfering with other con- 
nections. 

Lf your Plumber cannot supply you write us, 

sending his name and address, and we 
will Jurnish you with detailed information. 


HOLYOKE HEATER COMPANY, Holyoke, Mass. 
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100 recipes.. Brief but complete. 15¢ by mail.. 100 Meat- 
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RANGE 
DRESSING 


Black Silk Gas Range Dress- 
ing will make your stove like 
new. It gives a rich, black, silky 
finish and is easily applied. 

Then by occasionally wiping the stove with 
a cloth moistened with Black Silk Polishing 
Oil, your stove always will be “‘spick and 
span’ —the pride of your kitchen! 

All Black Silk products are guaranteed sat- 
isfactory. Ask your dealer. 


Black Silk Stove Polish Works 


Sterling, Illinois 


If your dealer cannot supply you, mail 50 
cents and we will send you postpaid, a can 
of Dressing and a can of Polshing Oil. 


GAS RANGE 
POLISHING 


| had gone. 


The Tale of Triona 


a common sailor in wind-jammer or tramp 
steamer fo’castle. But sentiment had pre- 
vailed. He could hide them somewhere when 
he reached the port, and at convenient slop- 
shops he could have reorganized attire and 
equipment. 

The rain pattering on the open road came 
dribbling through the branches of the pines, 
He cursed the rain. He must go on somewhere. 
Absurd to stay in the wood and get wet 
through. He struggled to his feet and then 
for the first time became aware of a looseness 
around his middle. He looked down. His 
trousers were unbuttoned; his shirt sagged out 
immodestly as if the front had been hurriedly 
tucked in. His hands sought his waist. The 
belt with all the money he had in the world 


(To be concluded) 


Adam at Home 
(Continued from page 49) 


quietly off to his office in the morning, works 
from nine till five, comes home at night 
carrying bundles, and is very patient and 
good about it indeed. While his wife is 
struggling with the servant problem—and 
telling him all her difficulties every evening— 
Adam is hiring and firing office help and not 
making much fuss about it. 

But it isn’t Adam in his office as much as 
it is Adam at home who should give us pause. 
After all, he is more or less supreme in his 
office. But though he may be listed in the 
census as Head of the House, what is actually 
Adam’s position in his own home? 

Sometimes one can’t help wondering what 
early feminine ancestor of ours first had the 
temerity and the power to get Man into a home 
and keep him there. Was it a paleolithic 
maid, brawny and strong as her mate, or was 
it her sister of the polished stone or neolithic 
age? Was it one of these who succeeded in 
luring him within the four walls of a cave? 
True, Man shows signs of being interested ina 
home. He likes to build it or buy it. But 
often one detects in present-day Man traces 
of that balkiness which must have been his 
| when he was first told to wipe his prehistoric 
feet on the door-mat and come into the house. 
By that entering, Man brought upon himself 
far-reaching and unimaginable consequences. 
So did Eve bring unforeseen complications 
upon herself. 

We have now come to believe that a man’s 
place is in the home. From the time he is 
born, his liberty is plotted against. If a boy 
baby only knew what infinite capacity for 
harnessing, for confining, for attaching him, 
lurked within the tousled golden head of every 
little girl baby! Why, as soon a8 she can talk, 
what does she play? “House”. Yes, “House” 
is from the first her favorite game. Her brother 
prefers “Injuns” and “Policemans,” and he 
wants to be the whole fire-company, but his 
small playmate is perfectly contented with an 
endless, all-satisfying game of “House.”’ And 
if he isn’t very careful, he is included in the 
game in spite of himself. Perhaps it is for- 
tunate that men do not see any more clearly 
than they do the vast feminine intrigue in 
which Woman is engaged from her babyhood 
up—that of making a home and finding a man 
to put in it. Women used to be more out- 
spoken about it than they now are. Maidens 
used to admit that their desire was to “make 
a home for some good man.” It sounds al- 
truistic, doesn’t it? Girls don’t come out 
quite so openly on this point now. And yet, 
in nine cases out of ten it is the fundamental 
desire on the part of women. k 

And Adam? Once he is safely married, 
have you ever stopped to consider what an 
odd figure he often cuts in his own home? 
Not your particular Adam! Oh, dear me, no! 
But consider your neighbor Adam, or your 
brother, Adam, and practically all other 








| Adams. 
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“Every man’s home is his castle” is an En- 
glish saying. It is seldom if ever used in these 
United States. Perhaps that is why Mr. 
Gilbert Chesterton, on a recent tour of this 
country, was so overwhelmingly surprised at 
American husbands who helped their wives 
with the dinner dishes. Mr. Chesterton 
pointed out that this was never the custom of 
English husbands living in England. He said 
it would not have occurred to them to do such 
a thing, and it would not have occurred to 
their wives to ask them to do such a thing. 
The originality of the idea must be credited to 
American women. When Mr. Chesterton asked 
the American woman about it, she said it was 
“sociable.” And she said it made Adam feel 
“at home.” There is no record of what 
Adam said. 

If Eve is at all fair-minded, I believe she will 
admit that in this country, the home is very 
muck more her castle than it is Adam’s__ Per- 
haps she will even maintain that that is as it 
should be. But wait a minute. Remember 
you have put on Adam’s shoes and can look 
at things from his point of view. Just con- 
sider Adam and his home. 

In the first place, it is very hard for him to 
enter it satisfactorily. He seldom wipes his feet 
as thoroughly as Eve would like to have him. 
Ten to one, if Eve is not looking, he will walk 
over the clean floor in his rubbers—those rub- 
bers that Eve insisted upon his wearing. 

Once safely within, in Just what part of the 
house can Adam feel most at home? Well, 
Eve points out, he has “his chair” in the sitting- 
room. But he must .be very careful not to 
change the position of that chair by pulling it 
over the rug. That will wrinkle the rug. Itisa 
priceless rug, a wedding-gift, and on no account 
are ashes to be dropped upon it. It seems to 
Eve that Adam is always on the point of drop- 
ping ashes. To circumvent their fall she places 
a neat, stnall ash-tray by his chair. Now 
Adam’s ideal ash-tray would be about the size 
of a salad-bowl, but the one Eve has given him 
for Christmas approximates the diameter of a 
button. Somehow, even in his chair, and 
with his ash-tray, Adam does not feel that he 
is any great addition to what Eve’s friends 
describe as her “perfectly lovely living-room— 
so homelike.” 

Then the dining-room! The dining-room 
wouldn’t be so bad if white table-cloths didn’t 
seem to attract drops of gravy. And Adam 
never can get over crumpling his napkin in his 
best restaurant manner. Then there are 
centerpieces to wrinkle and spatter. Eve is 
very touchy about centerpieces and those mats 
she calls “doilies’”—silly name, Adam thinks. 
The dining-room makes him nervous. 

But surely Adam finds the bedroom a restful 
place? Well, it might be if women weren’t, 

by necessity, the putters-away. Of course, as 
Eve points out, some one must “pick up the 
house.” And so it is naturally Eve who puts 
Adam’s clothes away, who decides that his 
collars and socks and handkerchiefs shall go 
in the top drawer of his chiffonier, his shirts in 


the second, his pajamas et cetera in the third. | 





All very neat! But can you, Eve, imagine 
yourself letting some other person arrange your 
bureau drawers without consulting you? Eve 
even arranges Adam’s closet—if she lets him 
have a whole one for himself. 


HERE are some sad households where Eve 
has never learned that two main require- 
ments for a happy marriage are a separate chiff- 
onier for Adam and a separate closet for him— 
each separate and sacred to him. No, muchas 
she is tempted to put her stuffed figure for dress- 
making in Adam’s closet, she should restrain 
that impulse. The bride who thinks it will be 
sweet to share half her bureau drawers with 
Adam and to go halves on one closet is making 
the first big mistake of her married life. It is 
true that the minister has said that “these 
twain shall be of one flesh,” but she must not 
take that to mean that they shall also be of 
one closet and one chest of drawers 
“If I only had a chiffonier all to myself!” I 
heard one Adam lament. 





It Never Could Happen With 
Kippre-KOOP 


Open window—curious babe — fall! 
perhaps fatal! Attractive shining 
object— broken glass— disfigured 
face! Gate open—fast traffic—large 
crowd—another little life snuffed out! 
Daily occurrences. Kiddie-Koop makes all this 
risk avoidable. Day and night, in and outdoors, 
summer and winter your baby will thrive much 
better, and you—mother—will be relieved from 
anxiety, worry, and your health and strength 
conserved. Kiddie-Koop serves better and com- 
bines more uses in the one article than separate 
BASSINET, CRIB and PLAY-PEN. 

At stores ask for original and only Kiddie-iKoop 
by exact name—confirm by nameplate. 

E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO. 
430 Central Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 


e Free Booklet tells the whole story of utilities 
without number, and economy to the utmost. 


for the price ofa crib aloné 










Combined 
Bassinet, 

Crib, and 
Play-pen 
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toom-and-bath bungalow. Maid’s 
room and separate toilet. Full 
basement. Floored attic. Open 
fireplace. Built-in conven- 
iences. Big pantry. 


at Wholesale Prices! 
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Save $200 to $2,000 on a Gordon-Van Tine Home. 
guaranteed price covers all materials as specified. No extras. 
Substantial, permanent homes planned by best architects. Built-in con- OOK 
veniences; highest quality material; 200,000 customers. 
By Ready-Cut method—all sawing, cutting and fitting by machinery in 
4 big mills—you save 17° material and up to 30% labor costs. Specifica- 
tions conform to all city building codes Prompt shipment from nearest 
mill— Davenport, Ia.; St. Louis, Mo.; Chehalis, Wash.; Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Write for Free Book, ‘*Gordon-Van 
20 0 Home Tine Homes.” Shows photos, plans, 
Plans FREE ! specifications. Some as low as $709. § Send me Free Books. 
Ready-Cut Garages Book of 5,000 Building g | cx : siento aa teliouden 
377 om te $4 Material Bargains . I expect to build (or repair) as follows: 


Easy to build. Substantial. Also 
ask about Our Summer Cottages. 
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Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
(Address Dept. A31 
at mill nearest you) 

















Lumber and millwork supplied for 
any plan. Book Free. q 


Gordon-VanTineGo: 


ESTABLISHED 1666 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back - bial 
Davenport, Ia. Chehalis, Wash. Hattiesburg, Miss. a 


(Address Dept. A31, at mill nearest you) 














Keep Cool! Keep Clean! 
Keep Healthy! 


’ Fora delightful sensation of physical vigor and comfort, use the Origi- 
nal and Genuine print, - . Recommended by physicians and nurses 
for every external ein or which grain alcohol was formerly used. 


ALCORUB 


For After 


Rub-Down Bathing 
Bathing Invalids Exercise 
Elderly People Shaving 
Babies Golf 
Athletes Tennis 
Sore Muscles All Sports 
The Scalp Exposure 
Tired, Aching Feet Chafing 
Prickly Heat and for the removal of 
Insect Bites Perspiration Odors 
At All Druggists 


In Sealed Pint Bottles Only 


U.S. Industrial Alcohol Co. 


Largest Producer in the World 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, St. Louis, Baltimore, 
Buffalo, Kansas City, Pittsburg, New Orleans, Detroit, 
Cincinnati, St. Paul, Peoria, Indianapolis 





Starred or not, 
everything advertised in 
Good Housekeeping 
is Suaranteed 


When you read an advertisement in Good Housekeep- 
ing you can be sure that: the thing advertised is covered 
by a money back guarantee; the product has been made 
by a-manufacturer whose integrity we can vouch for, 
whose promises will be fulfilled, whose product has been 
inspected and must in every way perform the services for 
which it is advertised, whose copy has been censored. 
There are no exceptions to this, no quibbling qualifica- 
tions. (See guarantee on page 4.) 


If the advertisement carries the star marking, it merely 
indicates that the product advertised has been given an 
operating or a laboratory test in Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute or Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, Sanitation 
and Health. 


If it’s advertised in Good Housekeeping, 
it’s guaranteed. 
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Adam at Home 


“Well, you have—all but one drawer,” said 
his wife. 

“That’s just it—all but one drawer. | 
wish I had that drawer.” 

“But you don’t need it,’”’ Eve came back. 
“What have you to put in it?” 

“T don’t know,” admitted this exponent of 
the reasonable sex, “but I want the feeling of 
having that whole chiffonier to myself. It’s 
the same way with my closét. I wish you'd 
take your summer hat out of it!” 

But it is not only so far as the house is con- 
cerned that Adam frequently gives the im- 
pression of living on the fringes of his wife’s 
domestic arrangements. It goes farther than 
that. When there are children, often he misses 
his share in them. 

Adam is off to his office before the children 
are up in the morning. He comes home after 
they have gone to bed. Saturday afternoons 
and Sundays are practically his only chance to 
get acquainted with his own youngsters. But 
there is dancing school on Saturday, or mother 
wants to take the children shopping, or any one 
of a dozen things interferes with their being 
with their father. On Sunday comes Sunday 
school and a large dinner, after which Adam 
is too sleepy and too overfed to be an inter- 
esting parent. There is something all wrong 
with such a state of affairs. A small boy ora 
small girl ought to have their fair share of pic- 
nicking, tramping, fishing with father, romp- 
ing with him, or listening to the stories he 
can tell. Father ought to have a chance to 
show them what an altogether fascinating, 


| delightful, ingenious, and lovable person he is. 


That is only fair. 


HERE is something dangerous about the 
maternal instinct. There is a fierceness 


| about it, a sense of superiority, and an assump- 


tion of power that often accompany it. Ifa 
woman 1s not very careful, she finds herself as- 
suming omnipotence in regard to the children. 
“My children,” she says instead of “our chil- 
dren.” Deep in many a woman’s conscious- 
ness lurks the sublime conviction that no man 
on the.face of the earth—not even their father 
—can possibly know anything at all about her 
children. The best kind of mother will admit 
this tendency of hers and will struggle against it. 
She will be very careful to see that fatherhood 


| gets its rights and that there shall be no mother- 


hood monopoly in her family. 

There are households that are divided 
against themselves in the matter of fun. This 
is a very serious division. If two people can’t 
have fun together, they are apt to develop a 
case of incompatibility for which some states 
grant a divorce. The trouble is that Adam 
likes out-of-door amusements—golf, tennis, 
long hikes, camping. Eve’s favorite diversions 
are the theater and dancing. When Adam 
declares he dances “like a house afire’’ and 
hates it, Eve comes back at him by main- 
taining that tennis tires her all out and that 
golf is stupid. In some cases Eve is more 
successful at dragging Adam to dances and the 
theater than he is at getting her to put on her 
hat and coat and come out into the fresh air, 
or perhaps they agree to disagree and enjoy 
themselves separately. 

This last solution of the difficulty is a poor 
one. Both Adam and Eve are losers, and 
neither of them is being a good sport. Besides, 
they are missing something that every single 
one of us really wants—an opportunity to be 
some one else for awhile. Every one gets 
tired of being just the same old self. That is 
one reason why women like new and different 
clothes, because they hope that when they wear 
them they will feel like new and different per- 
sons. That is why we often enjoy an entirely 
new group of people, because they don’t know 
us as our old friends do, and we hope through 
their eyes to see ourselves from a fresh point 
of view. Eve has a splendid chance actually 
to discover a new Eve by entering into Adam’s 
kind of fun. Perhaps she will find there is an 
out-of-door Eve who is most fetching in jaunty 
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sports clothes set off by rosy cheeks. This is* 
an Eve with whom Adam will fall in love all 
over again. 

As for Adam—Adam stands a very fair 
chance of discovering a self who likes the 
theater, if he chooses nights when he isn’t all 
tired out after a hard day’s work, and if Eve 
doesn’t select all the plays. As for dancing! 
Do you know the honest-to-goodness truth 
about Adam and dancing? The more he says 
he hates it, the more capacity he has for im- 
mensely enjoying it! Deep in Adam’s heart is 
the unadmitted desire to glide over a ballroom 
floor, arms encircling Eve, with such grace, pre- 
cision, and masculine charm that every one 
will stop to look, admire, and envy. It is his 
conviction, based on fact, that he falls far short 
of this vision, that hurts. It hurts so much 
that he can’t bear the thought of dancing. 

But if Eve goes half-way in joining in Adam’s 
favorite amusements, she can appeal to his 
sense of fair play and get him to join in hers. 
Before she insists upon his dancing, however, 
she should persuade him to take a few lessons. 
For the whole trouble with Adam’s dancing is 
that he doesn’t know how; he isn’t up-to-date; 
he isn’t sure of himself. But let his teacher 
be some one other than Eve! It is trying for 
Adam to be put in the position of pupil to his 
own wife. ; 

An accusation frequently brought against 
Eve is that she robs Adam of the friends of his 
bachelor days. Out of this belief in the ruth- 
lessness of Eve has grown up the custom of the 
bachelor dinner which the prospective bride- 
groom gives to men friends on the eve of his 
marriage. It is considered in the nature of a 
farewell to dear old friends whom his wife is 
apt to banish from his life and his home. 
How unjust if this is what actually happens! 

I know a scholarly university man who is 
married to an actress. To their home come 
his university friends and learned men from 
many corners of the world. And all of them 
are glad to know the charming wife who has 
a real appreciation of their interests while 
having widely different ones of her own. 
Under her influence, her husband who was 
inclined to be a little too bookish, a little too 
dignified and unworldly, has. become a de- 
lightful and genial host who is quite as popular 
with his wife’s stage-land friends as he is with 
those of his own profession. 

“There’s nothing so good for marriage as 
variety,” says this wife. ‘Why do people who 
are opposites marry and then spend all their 
time trying to reform each other? It is so 
much more interesting to let people alone and 
enjoy them as they are.” 


HY do men marry? Does marriage have 
as much to offer Adam as it has to offer | 
Eve? Is Adam really at home in his own home? 
Well, marriage statistics show no decrease in | 
this country. Adam must have a certain 
fondness for the institution, or he would not 
rise up by the hundreds of thousands, as he 
does each year, and bravely undertake matri- 
mony. Deep down in his heart he must believe 
that marriage has more to offer him than all 
the freedom of his bachelor years. He doesn’t 
reason it all out coolly and theoretically in this 
way, but he falls desperately in love with a 
particular Eve and knows that without her 
life won’t be worth the living. 

After that, it is up to Eve. It is Eve who 
can prove that marriage has just as much to 
offer her particular Adam as it has to offer her. 
It is Eve who can show that home is as much | 
Adam’s as it is hers. She will laugh herself out | 
of some of her fussy, feminine ways of keeping | 
house, for her main object will be to make | 
Adam feel at home. She and Adam will share | 
their fun and share their friends and share the | 
wonder of children. 

It was a man who wrote “Home, Sweet 
Home.” The cynic may point out the fact 


















that he wrote it when he was far away from 
home. But all Man’s longing for the beauty | 
and dearness that may be found in home-life | 
is there. And it is Eve who may make that | 
beauty real to him. 








Quality Yarn— 


Buy direct from mill 
at big money saving 


f PNest quality yarns for much less than 
you pay elsewhere! 

All wool worsted and fibre silk and worsted 
Peace Dale Yarns for all kinds of knitting. 
Lovely new colors. Only 141%c to 25c per 
ounce. Satisfaction guaranteed. You can knit 
lovely sweaters of Peace Dale Sicilian Floss 
for as little as $1.19 each! Enough Peace Dale 
Iceland wool for a fashionable sheer sweater 
costs only 50 cents! 

The New England firm which makes Peace 
Dale Yarns is over a hundred years old. It 
guarantees them free from knots, soft and 
smooth. 

Mrs. J. M. Black, Stafford Springs, Conn., 
says: “ Peace Dale Yarn is the most beautiful 
both in quality and color I have ever seen.” 





Send for free directions 


One of the exclusive new designs for Fall. 
Charming sweater at reasonable cost in 
either the new Peace Dale Scotch Yarn or 
Sicilian Floss. If you have not already 
received your new Fall sample card, clip 
the coupon and send it with your request 
for sweater directions. If you want sample 
card only, just mail the coupon. 


Some of the most popular 
Peace Dale Yarns are: 


Sicilian Floss—a fibre silk and worsted yarn 
for light-weight sweaters, scarfs, etc. Beauti- 


ful colors. 17c per 1 ounce skein. FREE SAMPLES 
Scotch Yarn — Superior quality Scoteh Sésad todace ee Gai deen and 


v4 i , " showing over a hundred beautiful 
Yarn. 14!4c an oz., 4 0z. skeins only, at 58cea noes Fun. eas Gan ten 





Iceland—Very popular fuzzy yarn for light- Gil cut the coupon below and mail pe 
weight sweaters for summer or to wear under 5 yy 
coats in winter. Lovely colors. 25¢ per 1 oz. oe 


skein. ree ! 


Peace Dale makes many other yarns for all kinds of 
knitting. Send for complete sample card showing over 
100 beautiful samples. 
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STUDY INTERIOR DECORATION 


A home study course in making your home beautiful or 
preparing for an agreeable and lucrative profession. 


Send for catalogue G2 
N. Y. SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
101 Park Avenue New York City 


s, Announcements, Etc. 


LS 
* Inv 

100 d-engraved, including two 

@ In sets of envelopes,$13.50. 100 Visit- 

ing Cards, $1.00. Write for a 


100 Imitation Engraved, $5.00. 


G. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1082 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WHITING-ADAMS 
BRUSHES 


ALWAYS SUIT — NEVER FAIL 
x 


















Paint Brushes 
Varnish Brushes 
Toilet Brushes 
Artists’ Brushes 
Household Brushes 
Railroad Brushes 
















PRACTICAL 
HAIR CURLERS 


As flexible as fairy fingers—will curl 
the hair, long or bobbed, while you 









VULCAN are dressing, or can be kept on all 
night comfortably. 
Rubber Cemented Not the slightest danger of injuring 









the finest hair. 
Sold at notion counters. If your 
dealer does not carry them, write 











Send for Illustrated Literature 







JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO. , ASTEINPAR po. 
BOSTON, U.S. A. | 860 BROADWAY 
Brush Manufacturers for Over 113 Yearsand § ll 
the Largest in the World 





In using advertisements see page 4 131 











Easily Made Desserts” 


That is the opinion of one housewife. 


Another says, 


“Junket is the only dessert that all the family likes.” 


There is so much truth in the good things people say about 
Junket, such as “It is the best”, “the most delicious’’, “so 
attractive”, “wholly nutritious” and so on, that we want 


everybody to know 





aie 





MADE with MILK 


Send for our new Junket Recipe Book. 4c in stamps will bring it 


with a sample of Junket Tablets. 


We will also include a sample 


of Junket Powder which is flavored and sweetened, our newest 


preparation for making Junket. 


The Junket Folks, Little Falls, N. Y. 


In Canada: Chr. Hansen’s Canadian 





Wedgewood Cups DELICIOUS AND SUSTAINING 


DIABETIC 


FOR PRESERVING 


Fibre cups of Wedgewood design, 
tumbler-size, with lids. Most san- 
itary and convenient for preserv- 
ing. Light and non-breakable, 
Stand hot and cold liquids. High- 
p ly attractive for table service, | 

) Package of twelve, postpaid, | 
60c. Ask for No. 4420. This is 
just one of the many unique and 
attractive Pohlson Gifts. New | 
catalogs of ‘‘Shower | 
Gifts” and “Baby Be- 
F longings’’ just out. 
Either or both sent 

on request. Look for 
P Ison things in 
stores and gift shops, 





The utility and 


convenience of 
this time and 
labor saver is 
proven the first 
wash day. 


* HILL CHAMPION CLOTHES DRYER 


is made to withstand time and exposure. Arms 
revolve—all clothes can be hung from one position. 
Feld and store in basement when through—keep- 
ing lines clean and lawn sightly and unobstructed, 
Write for Folder ‘‘C’’—today, 


HILL CLOTHES DRYER COMPANY 
48 Central St. : : Worcester, Mass. 
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QUICKLY MADE WITH 


Contains Practically No Starch 
TWENTY CENTS BRINGS A GENEROUS SAMPLE 


NOUGH FOR A PLATE OF DELICIOUS MUFFINS 





.7 Riverside Drive, WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 





Laboratory, Toronto, Ont. 









FOODS 







; FLOUR 









THOMPSON'S MALTED FOOD CO., 





HAND-MADE 


Concur’ BABY CLOTHES 


FROM NEW ORLEANS 


Conway garments are hand-made 


_ of imported materials, by French 


needlewomen. 
Original or Parisian designs. Sizes, 
infants to 4 years. 
No catalog—Garments sent onap- 
proval. Writefor selection of caps, 
dresses, skirts, coats, 
slips, layettes. Speci- 
fy sizes and give bank 
references. 


(Wa) " 
Conway | 
2912 Prytania NewOrleans 


|’ The College Girl Outfit 


(Continued from page 61) 


unsatisfactory and expensive procedure, as 
many college towns offer only a limited selec- 
tion at high prices. Her room is “furnished” 
by the school or college, of course, but when 
one spends a whole year in one room, one needs 
more than furniture. Besides, think of the fun 
of fixing up a place which is all your own. 
That is one of the jolliest parts of college. 

First of all one can have curtains and a 
cover for the couch, which is a bed at night 
and a lounge during the day. The type of 
couch provided is almost universally a stand- 
ard iron army cot with springs, so that covers 
may easily be bought or made at home with- 
out danger of misfit. Couch covers may be of 
bright-colored cretonne or chintz to match 
window draperies, or of the more serviceable 
dull-colored velours, of which a very good 
quality is available at $3.50. Some of the 
most attractive rooms have these in brown or 
blue with gay, contrasting-colored curtains, 
and of course a multitude of cushions. One 
can not have too many cushions and some 
should be of dark tones, as they are always in 
demand as floor seats. 

Actual bedding is generally provided by 
the school unless otherwise specified, but 
it is well to have an extra blanket or 
down puff of one’s very own, because school 
blankets may be limited to one pair per 
person. On the other hand, every girl 
must provide her own towels, and of these 
she should have a complete assortment—face 
towels, bath towels, wash cloths, and even a 
bath mat or two. These, as well as her under- 
clothes and handkerchiefs, should be plainly 
marked with little woven tapes bearing her full 
name. These woven name tapes are a great 
boon to a girl going to college. You may be 
able to get them at your local store, but if not 
we can buy them for you, and they will be 
delivered within two weeks. They cost $1.50 
for 3 dozen, $2 for 6 dozen, $3 for 12 dozen 
and $5 for 24 dozen. In ordering, please write 
your name very plainly. 


LOSET space is always limited, so that 

shoe bags and laundry bags which hang 
flat against the wall are valuable assets. 
The girl who intends to send her laundry 
home must also have a laundry case—or 
perhaps two if she lives a great distance 
away. These in 20-inch size complete 
with reversible label can be bought for 
$3.50. It is a plan which has untold ad- 
vantages. Careful mothers will not let stock- 
ings go back unmended, and if there is a 
vacant corner in the case, they may have 
the happy thought of tucking in a cake or 
some other delectable surprise. 

For one’s room, one will need a study lamp. 
An excellent kind for general use is the adjust- 
able bridge lamp which may be carried from 
one part of the room to another. A desk set 
is an essential which may be decorative as well. 
This may be of colored leather to match 
curtains or couch covers or of the more 
serviceable wood or metal. And of course a 
fountain pen is the most vital necessity of 
all. One uses it all day in making notes, 
as pencils are a thing of the past with the 
average schoolgirl. : 

If space permits for a tea table everything 
for it should be bought before leaving home, 
for college towns offer an incomplete selection. 
A tea set, a shining copper or nickel tea kettle 
and a chafing dish will insure many a good time 
without interfering with the study hours. 
Rules for the use of tea kettles and chafing 
dishes differ in various colleges. Some allow 
only electric appliances; others will not permit 
their use, but will allow spirit and Sterno 
stoves, and it will be wise to ascertain these 
rules before making any purchases. 

While education is the main aim of the 
college girl, she will find in later years that 
the little amenities of college social life are 
a very important factor in that education. 
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Mothers 


(Continued from page 26) 


Bob couldn’t possibly help noticing that.” 
Fitzgerald slowed down at once. She 
laughed unpardonably. | 

He said with aloof dignity, “I don’t get you, | 
this evening, at all.” 

“Neither do I get you, apparently, Fitz. 
We’ve been fooled—both of us! The next is 
my corner, please!” ; 

The blue roadster swung into another street, 
rounded a painstaking curve, and drew up 
before.a large, brownstone house with lights 
in the first-story windows. Beside the curb 
another machine waited, empty—Bob 
Mallory’s big car. 

“T see my husband’s home ahead of me 
again,” said Valerie sweetly. 

She let Fitzgerald help her out. They stood 
a moment looking into each other’s eyes. 
His were soft as a Spaniard’s; hers reckless 
and mocking. 

“Won’t you come in, Fitz?” 

“Thank you—ah—not tonight.” 

“Oh, do!” 

“Afraid it’s a bit late.” 

“Perhaps it is. Goodby, then!” 

“See you tomorrow—at that same tea- 
place. About five—can you make it?” 

(The little table in the corner, the organdy- 
shaded light, the delicious intimacy of tea- 
things, and hands sometimes touching—it all 
seemed awfully long ago.) 

“Not tomorrow.” 

“Friday, then?” 

“No day at all. Goodby, Fitz!” 

‘What do you mean?” 

“Just what I say—goodby.” She added with 
a twisted, little shadow of a smile: “Better 
make it snappy. My husband might be 
coming out!” 

It was unforgivable in her, of course. No 
woman of any delicacy of feeling could have 
said it, could have done it. 


FITZGE RALD bent his smooth, dark head, 

gave her one reproachful look from his 
Spanish eyes, got back into his roadster, and 
went away, making it as snappy as he decently 
could because, after all—husbands dashing 
out unexpectedly—it gave the whole thing 
rather a vulgar turn—sort of thing a fellow 
couldn’t be mixed up in. 

“Goodby, Fitz!” Valerie said it under her 
breath, watching him go, then turned and 
opened the door with a cold hand. Some- 
thing about broken reeds flickered through her 
mind and hurt—viciously. Had she expected 
better of him? More fool, she! Anyhow— 
who cared? She went into the house with her 
head high, whistling a faint, vague tune, 
courage-seeking, shadows thickening either side 
of her. 

Bob was waiting in the hall beside the console 
table that had been Valerie’s mother’s, with 
its prism-dangling candlesticks, its strip of 
Italian embroidery. His big shoulders, the 
set of his rather heavy chin and jaw, the slight 
roughness of his brown, thick hair were sharply 
reflected in the old mirror on the wall above 
the console. He looked grim, unsmiling, 
hostile. He said, almost before Valerie had’ 
closed the door behind her, 

“T’ve got something to say to you.” 

“Yes?” said Valerie, lifting a delicate eye- 
brow. Her heart began to race, her finger- 
tips tensed, but her voice was charmingly low, 
a little studied, perhaps. “Suppose we go 
into the library, then. I take it you don’t 
want to include the servants in your remarks.” 

He swept the heavy curtains aside for her, 
waved her in, followed her. 

Valerie stood looking at him with a slight 
Suggestion of polite disinterest that maddened 
him, She knew it. She saw the veins swell | 
on his temples, the slow blood rising. She | 
knew what was coming. Something with the | 
hiss and the leap of a flame rose in her to 
meet it. 

“Free!” she said to herself. “Steady, old | 






Make your own lamp shades 


You can make lamp shades and folio ‘Lamp Shades You Can Make.” 
shields of silk, taffeta, painted wrapping 25e postpaid. Address Furnishings 
paper, cretonne in a variety of silks and Decorations, Good Housekeeping 
and designs, at very little cost. Send for 119 West 40th Street, New York. 


The Range for Double Service 2 Electricity 1/2 Coal 


Kead what a customer writes — 


NMegee Furnace Co., 
38 Union Street, 
Boston, Mess 


Gentlemen: 


The Electri-Cosl which 1 placed in my home is proving to be 
very satisfactory, a5 well a6 very economical. Ore dar we got three 
meals for a family of five, baked bread and three kinds of cske end 
reo @ washing machine for three hours, and the totel cost of electri- 
City wee five cents. 


For the firet three weeks the totel charge was one dollar 
and fifty-nine cents ($1.59). Besides the electrio range there are 
connected to this cirouit e Washing machine, electric iron, toeeter, 
vecuum cleéner and occasionally electric sewing mechine, and electric 
heeter for the beth room ere veed. 


I neve been having the creting stock from the store sawed 
Bp &cd sent to the house for summer fuel, but as I can sell it for 
three dollers a load I find thet the electricity is cheaper, end ve 
sre not going to try to even burn our waste vocd. 


Yours truly, 
QUALITY FURNITURF CO. 





Sold through local dealers or direct. Send for illustrated literature 


MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY 


Dept. H. Boston, Massachusetts 


Tn using advertisements see page 4 
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a picnic for the feet, 


Everything ready for a splendid outing—but the 
shoes; The expensive sport leathers will be ruined. 
And ino matter how well the street shoes are 
“Sroken-in,” they are neither comfortable nor 
suitable for a real day in the open. 

To complete the feeling of freedom—to make it 
a real “get away” from sc-ial or business routine, 
give the feet a treat too, in Hood Canvas Shoes. 
The Lenox Sport Oxford is smart in ap- 
pearance, trim fitting,cool andcomfortable. 
. Lowin first cost, long in service. 

For the men, the Hood Casco is just the 
shoe to bring back the'springy, elastic step 





Cross-Strap Sandal 









HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY Inc. 


WATERTOWN, MASSACHUSETTS 
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of youth. It costs little in money and offers much 
in comfort and wear. Also made in boys’ sizes, 
though the boy may want a sport trimmed 
shoe, in which case we suggest the Hood 
Sportshu. 


For the little ones, no shoe has ever equalled the 
Hood Fenway Cross Strap Sandal in popularity. 
It is a wonderful shoe for youngsters. They de- 
serveits freedomand comfort—youwill ap- 
preciate its economy. It is worth while to 
know more aboutHood Shoes. We will be 
glad to send you the fully illustrated Hood 
Buying Guides—just a post card will do. 




















Lenox 


| defending an empty shell! 


Mothers 


j; dear—you’re free! He doesn’t own you. 
Nobody does. Don’t be afraid! You don’t 
have to stand it. Let him tear loose! If he’s 
too bad, you can get out—free! Don’t be 
afraid!” 

“Valerie,” said Bob in his slow, deep voice, 
oddly thickened with anger, “what did I tell 
you last night?” 

She drawled, shrugging one slender shoulder, 
“Like me to remember all of it?” 

“Don’t try to play with me. The essentials 
will do.” 

“Tsee. Sacred—or profane?” 

He smothered an ugly word. “If you want 
to be reminded—I forbade you to go out alone 
with that fool again.” 

“Forbade? The word’s obsolete. 
thinking of somebody else, aren’t you?” 

“T am. thinking of my wife.” 

His eyes under heavy, dark brows were 
blazing with anger—and something not so 
easy to read. How dared he look and sound as 
if all this hurt him hideously? 

“My dear Bob, as I told you, I shall have 
to use my own judgment concerning my 
friends.” 

(Friends. . !— ‘Goodby, Fitz’... .. 
Inward laughter tore at her dreadfully,’ re- 
membering Fitz’ tail-light disappearing streak- 
ily around the rainy corner—before her hus- 
band should come out. Friends!—This was 

This was the sor- 
riest shape a Lost Cause ever wore!) 

“And I told you that you will have to be 
guided by mine.” 


You’re 





“Indeed?” 

“So long as you live in my house.” 

She laughed, an abominably insolent ripple 
of sound. 

He said heavily: ‘Don’t laugh. I mean it. 





lting closer lo nature 
Making ar ay) 


| mind telling me. I 





Sport Oxford 








| walked out of Bob’s house—free! 


I could hardly believe my eyes when I saw 
you drive up with him. Do you think you 
can make a fool of me like that? You haven’t 
loved me in a good while. I know it.” 

Slashing out at him madly, she cried, “I 
never really loved you at all—did I?” 

“More shame to you if you didn’t! What 
did you marry me for?” Abruptly he put out 
a hand, silenced her with a gesture. ‘Never 
don’t want to know. 
Pretend you began with it, as a decent woman 
should. It’s been gone for some time now. 
But, love or no love, I’ll have your respect! 


| If I’m not to be your husband, at least I won’t 


be made a convenience of. You behave your- 
self like my wife or—” 

She dared him with the color draining out of 
her delicate, lifted face, her eyes insanely 
bright. “Or—?” 

He said with his tortured look deepening 
into a grimace: “Or—you—go—somewhere 
else—understand? To Fitzgerald—if you think 
he’s worth it!” 

Fitz! She could see Fitz’ look if she came to 
him—thrown out disgraced — wanting a 
desert island to flee to! Wanting Fitz to flee 
with! Fitz would be startled, appalled. Tea- 
rooms and dances more in Fitz’ line than desert 
islands. Fitz would be disgusted with her, 
to have played her game no better than that. 
Fitz — would be — frightened. Well — why 
stick at words?— That’s what he would be— 
scared cold! 





The 
But 


She didn’t mean to. 


HE laughed. 
shocked even herself. 


sound of it 


| shecould see Fitz’s face—‘‘Well, now, Valerie—” 


. . . And here she was being asked out of her 
home for him. No—not for him! For herself. 
Either she was free or she wasn’t. Either 
she owned herself, or Bob owned her. Either 
she gave in now, shamefully, abominably, or 
she stood up for what she believed in, and 


She wouldn’t have told Bob what had 
happened between her and Fitz—cruelly funny 
—what hadn’t happened between her and Fitz 
was more like it—she wouldn’t have told Bob, 
now, to save his stubborn neck! E 

She held up her head and laughed again, 
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because she knew that turned the knife in the 
wound she had made. “T’ll just run up and 
throw some things into a bag,” she said airily, 
turned, and slipped between the curtains. 
The library, when she had gone, held books 
and flowers and chairs, a lazy, little wood fire— 
and a silence cruel and cold. 

She sobbed once on her way upstairs and 
choked off the sound. She opened doors and 
shut them, picked out the things she wanted, 
crammed them into a bag she got out of a cioset, 
and shut the bag hard with a calmness Fitz 
himself might have approved. 

Then she went from her room into the nurs- 
ery and stopped at the side of Molly-Darling’s 
little, white bed. 


NM OLLY-DARLING was asleep. She led 

from six in the morning to six in the eve- 
ning (it was now nearly eight) an exceedingly 
busy life, and although she always protested 
bitterly against bed when it arrived, as an 
adult-contrived injustice and a form of unthink- 
able torture, still she rarely lasted five minutes 
after her goldy-brown head touched the pillow. 

She lay now with chubby legs sprawling 
akove the cover she always disdained, both 
arms flung wide, and one pink cheek buried in 
her own especial little hug-pillow, her soft 
mouth sweetly shut, her firm, small chin a 
droll, undeniable replica of that other chin 
downstairs in the library. 

Valerie’s chin was a delicate oval. Molly- 
Darling—a bit of Valerie’s own flesh—wearing 
the semblance of the man Valerie hated. No, 
she didn’t hate him any more than she loved 
him. She had done with him, that was all. 
She owed it to her self-respect, her pride, her 
upstanding soul, to have done with him 
now! 

Now—with no more talk! He believed the 
worst of her. She bit back a wry, little grin to 
think how futile the worst of her had been. 
Well, then, let him have it his way. She’d 
get out. She’d go on her own. She was 
young, strong, intelligent—reasonably—she 
could go to work. She could take care of her- 
self as well as a man—herself and— 

Molly-Darling! There was an oddly breath- 
less moment in which swept sharply across 
her inner vision the day-by-day routine of 
Molly-Darling. 

Martha—the nurse Molly-Darling had had 
all the three sweet years of her life—Martha 
asked—and got—fifty dollars a month, She 
was worth a million for fanatic devotion, 
unremitting diligence, and utterly selfless 
attention to Molly-Darling’s wants. Valerie, 
working in a shop somewhere, would never be 
able toaflord Martha. Nora nursery like this. 
Nor little clothes like those in the closet yon- 
der. Nor proper food, nor afternoons in the 
Park—all that made up Molly-Darling’s 
exquisitely-cared-for existence. 

Valerie hadn’t thought of that. She thought 
of it now in searing flashes. Standing there by 
Molly-Darling’s small, pink-quilted bed, pull- 
ing the cover up over Molly-Darling’s dimpled, 
delicious shoulder, patting it with long, slim 
fingers that trembled and were chilly at the 
tips. 

Freedom for Valerie would not mean freedom 
for Molly-Darling. Just the other thing. 
And Molly-Darling adored her daddy. 

Valerie could hear her demanding him. He 
came home early to play with her. He kissed 
her good-night every night of her life. He was 
a big, worshipful, clumsily-gentle slave to 
Molly-Darling’s cheekiest whim. He was 
periect to Molly-Darling. And he could give 
her every thing in the world. 

Very well. Molly-Darling should have him, 
and Martha, and the big, sunny, beautiful 
nursery, and her rich milk and wheaten bread 
out of her silver bowl, and her wonderful little 
clothes and all—all— Her mother could do that 
for her, anyhow! 

Molly-Darling should stay, and her mother 
should go—alone. 

_ One forgets very easily—at three. Three’s 
Just a baby. (“Ay baby!’’) 
And Bob would be good to her. Funny— 





“What a Lovely 
“Pattern!” 


The love of Beauty inherent in the femi- 
nine heart, finds in this exquisite Hostess 
Pattern the embodiment of true artistry. 
The grace and charm of these glistening 
Ice Cream Forks are irresistible. 

When serving dainty refreshments on 
porch or lawn, silverware of the House 
of Holmes &° Edwards wins instant 
recognition of your good taste and su- 
perior discrimination. 


Ice Cream Forks, as illustrated, 
Set of six, $5.80 





At the Better Dealers in Silverware 
THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO. 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., Successor 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
Manufactured in Canada by 


STANDARD SILVER CO. 
of TORONTO, Ltd. 
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MONEY TO SPEND OR SAVE 


Is Easily Earned by the Members of 
The Rainbow Club 


Business 
Girl! 


School 
Girl! 


Married 
Woman! 


weekly salary without neglecting other 


duties ? 

Would some pin-money please you—ior 
the extras you do not like to ask mother 
to give you? Or would you like to earn 
money for college, or courses in business, 
music or art? 

You who are busy with household cares 
—would you welcome a way to make 
your spare moments profitable without 
taking you too long from home ? 
Whether it is money for vacation trips; new frocks, hats and 
shoes; emergency bills; replenishing of home furnishings; or 
an extra dollar for something you saw in the shop-window 
down town today which you found it so difficult to resist buy- 
ing—the Rainbow Club will show you the way to satisfy all 
the “I wants.’ 


Make Your Dreams Come True 


Let the Rainbow Club help you to earn the money to attain your 
ambition, to indulge your pet hobby or to meet your necessary 
expenses. You may start at once without previous training or 
experience. You will find in the Club a real friend, a sincere 
friend to whom you may write fully about your problems and 
your needs. 


It costs you nothing to join us. Membership is free to 
all girls and women. Wouldn’t you like to 
hear more about us? 


Why not take pen and paper and write me a letter right now ? 
You will receive an immediate reply giving you full information 
about the money-making plans of the ¢ ‘lub. Address 


Nabe Ublaudf 


Secretary, The Rainbow Club 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE 
119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Would you like to be able to add to your 
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| dear. Steady, Valerie. 





Mothers 


Valerie never for one moment doubted that 
Bob would be good to his child—and hers. 

The torture—it was nothing less than that- 
of being torn in two between the man and the 
woman who had called her into the world 
should not be Molly-Darling’s. It had been 
Valerie’s. It should not be her child’s. 

“So—that’s that!” said Valerie half-aloud. 
She was breathing in long, shaken gasps, her 
eves blinded with tears she would not shed, 
her poor, lovely mouth bitten and quivering. 
Part of her body and most of her heart lay 
warm and smiling in its sleep there before her. 
She might not even kiss it too hard for fear 
of waking it. 

She knelt down by the little bed, put one 
arm across Molly-Darling’s rosy slumbers, 
touched her lips to the silky tangle, the velvety 
cheek, the closed bud of a mouth. The in 
effable baby fragrance filled her senses. She 
choked on a sob and frightened herself to her 
feet. the back of one hand across her mouth. 

Better get out—at once. After all, one 
wasn’t made of stone. There were limits to 
what one could bear. 

She picked up her bag and ran out into the 
upper hall, something inside her tearing like 
live flesh, something inside her screaming 
desperately, “I want my baby—my baby— 
I want—my baby!” She ran down the stairs 
and past the library door. Did Bob hear her? 
No, he wasn’t coming. He must be still in the 
library, where she had left him. ‘Steady, old 
This is the only thing 


’ 


you can do—for Molly-Darling.’ 


T! 11:RE was a taxi plodding by outside. She 
hailed it, got in, and gave Cousin Jenny’s 
street and number. Until the car stopped 
before that comfortable gray exterior, she lay 
back against the musty, dampish cushions 
with her eyes shut, her hands shut tight, her 
mouth shut because she dared not open it for 
fear of the sort of sounds she might make. 

Cousin Jenny was at home. Cousin Jenny 
had finished dinner and was reading before the 
fire in her stately, rose-curtained bedroom— 
Anatole France, for whom Cousin Jenny 
cherished an affinitive passion. 

She put down her book when Valerie walked 
into the room, looked up over her spectacles, 
and said: ‘“Well—upon my word! Here you 
are again. What’s wrong now?” 

Then she saw that something was very wrong 
indeed and stopped with her kindly mouth 


open, her eyes aghast. 


“I’ve left Bob,” said Valerie briefly. 

“You don’t say so! Put that bag down and 
pull up a chair. Are you out of your senses, 
Valerie Sloane, or am I dreaming?” 

“Neither. I thought I’d come to you for 
tonight.” 

“Well, I should hope so! 
to anybody. What’s it all about? 
de-rol you told me this afternoon?” 

Valerie nodded without a word. Her eyes 
began to look shadowed, horribly tired. She 

sat with her hands clenched together in her 
lap. 

Cousin Jenny suggested, “Fitzgerald went in 
with you when you got home—and Bob 
was there?” 

“Bob was there—but Fitz didn’t goin. He 
lost his nerve. He saw Bob’s car standing in 
front of the house.” 

“My soul and body! Then why—” 

“Bob saw me drive up with him. I told you 
he’d forbidden me to go out alone with Fitz 
again.’ 

“And I told you you were a fool to do it.’ 

“I know you did. I told you I wasn nt 
taking orders from Bob. I’m not—any more. 

“You mean to say, Val, you didn’t explain 
to him?” 

“Not likely!” 

“Did he put you out, my dear?” 

“Practically.” 

“And you stood there and let him—for the 
sake of a man that hadn’t manhood enough to 
go in with you and face the 


If you had to go 
That fol- 
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“Qutraged husband?’ supplied Valerie, 
smiling cr‘ vokedly. : ‘ 
~ “Pon’t be flippant!” cried Cousin Jenny 
sharply. ‘‘You’ve ruined your life, and you 
sit there and laugh about it. I don’t know 
what the world’s coming to! Do you propose 
to get a divorce and marry this—whipper- 
snapper? Is that the idea? : 

“Divorce—yes. But I’m not going to marry 
anybody. I’ve had enough of marriage for 
one little while, Cousin Jenny. Besides—Fitz 
is in no position to marry.” She smiled again 
with no increase of mirthfulness. ‘He has his 
mother and a floating debt.” 

“Then will you tell me why—in the name of 
all that’s wonderful—you walk out of your 
home for him?” 

“fT didn’t. You and Bob are a good deal 
alike. You make no allowance for anything 
in a woman’s life but a husband—or a lover. 
I told you—I told him—that I couldn’t be 
bullied out of my freedom. I can’t.” 

“Ha!” said Cousin Jenny. “Freedom—the 
fool’s-gold of women and countries! I hope 
you'll be able to enjoy it, now that you’ve got 
it.’ She slanted a keen-edged glance at 
Valerie’s set face. ‘‘Where’s Molly-Darling? 
She going to be free, too?” 

“T—left her—asleep—in the nursery.” 

“You did, eh? Didn’t want her any longer?” 
Even Cousin Jenny shrank before the black 
agony in Valerie’s lifted eyes. ‘Well, then, 
my child, why did you leave her?” 

Valerie told with a dogged attempt at 
coolness. 

“Very intelligent reasoning,” said Cousin 
Jenny. “I hope she thanks you for it when 
she’s older.” 

“T’ve got to take my chances on that. I’m 
doing the best I know.” 

“Maybe you are, my dear—maybe you are. 
You’re an honest little fool. Ill say that for 
you. And you’ve got the courage of your 
convictions, which most women haven’t to 
any conspicuous extent. Pity Fitzgerald isn’t 
worth all this heroic excitement!” 

Valerie got to her feet and stood looking 
down at the older woman tiredly. She smiled, 
a scornful and distorted little smile. 

“Fitz is no more in my life now, Cousin 
Jenny, than that beastly little Pom of yours, 
snufiling in its basket over yonder. And Bob 
is no more than Fitz. I’m keeping myself 
for myself—that’s all. May I go to bed? I’m 
about done.” 

“You are a cold-blooded little hussy!”’ said 
Cousin Jenny. ‘And I’m glad I was young 
when the world was. Want the blue bed room 
or the gray?” 


HE put Valerie to bed with her own hands, 

saw her tucked in between soft, old, linen 
sheets, made her drink a glass of hot milk, and 
kissed her goodnight. 

“I don’t know what your mother would have 
said to all this!” she sighed at the last. 

Valerie flung up a slender, white arm across 
misting eyes. ‘It’s what I learned when I was 
a little girl that’s driving me now,” she an- 
swered unsteadily. “Don’t you see?” 

Cousin Jenny did see. She had to let it go 
at that, being cursed with a certain honesty of 
vision, herself. 

However, she went from Valerie to the tele- 
phone on the floor below and called a number 
with vicious emphasis. 

“Your wife,” she said, without preamble, 
to the deep, curt voice that came over the wire, 
“is here with me. I thought you might like 
to know.” 

“Yes?” said the voice heavily. ““Thank you.” 

“This is a pretty kettle of fish!” said Cousin 
Jenny. 

“I had rather not—discuss it—over the 
telephone.” 

“What do you expect to do about it?” 

She had the feeling that at the other end of 
that wire he drew a long breath and steadied 
himself before he spoke. He said at last 
distinctly , 

“Valerie will have a letter from me in the 
morning.”’ 


How Do You 
Make Your Toast? 


RE you enjoying the convenience of electricity? Do you 

connect the plug of your toaster into a convenience out- 

let at your breakfast table, or do you stand over a hot 
range? Or must you climb on a chair to attach an unsightly 
cord to your lighting fixture? 


You will be surprised to find how little it costs to turn partial 
into complete convenience—either in your present home or one 
The G-E Twin now being planned—to substitute convenience for inconvenience. 
Convenience Out- 
let affords double 
Service from @ sin- 
gle outlet, 





Bz sure to have beautiful table lamps, cooling breezes from 
fans, or quick heat from portable heaters all over the house. 
Be able to have electrical kitchen-helpers to work for you; and 
use all of them at the same time, if need be. 


Puan for enough switches so that you will never need to fum- 
ble in the dark, no matter where you may be. All these features 
are essentials of complete electrical convenience. 


Wuerner you buy, rent, or build, convenience is what you 
will demand of your electrical installation. Insist on G-E 
Tumbler Switches, sockets, convenience outlets, wire, etc., and 
you can forget the devices themselves in the unfailing depend- 
ability of their performance. Any qualified electrical contractor 
will furnish G-E material if you ask for it. 





Youn yen ? 
A New Booklet for Home Lovers sas g: 


How to secure this electrical convenience in each room of 
your house is told in detail in a booklet prepared for you. 
This booklet will be sent you free, together with the name ofa 
nearby electrical contractor qualified to assist you in planning 
adequate electrical convenience for your home. And if you 
now own your home you can have the work done on an easy 
payment plan, just as you buy a piano or phonograph. 

If you own or rent a home, or ever expect to, you will find 


this booklet well worth reading. | aes canal 
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The Charm of 
Colonial Furniture 


HE interior furnished in Leavens 

Colonial Furniture is pleasing to 
the most discriminating. Or; for a 
piece here and there, ‘in.nook or cor- 
ner, you will search far before you will 
find anything more -satisfactory than 
these true examples of the furniture 
of early America. 


Legvens Furniture 


Personal preference may be _ exer- 
cised in the matter of finish. Unfin- 
ished pieces will be supplied if desired. 
Hand ‘decorated ‘work of unusual 
beauty executed—either on colonial or 
modern furniture. 


Write for Set No. 3 of illus- 
trations and Leavens stains. 


é 


Semen 


WILLIAM LEAVENS &/CO. wwe, 


ANUFACTURERS 


32 CANAL STREET, 
BOSTON,MASS. 








A new kind of 
Alarm Clock. 


» your 
Ben jai 


The alarm clock on your dresser need Hand 
no longer be an eyesore. You can *!4ndsome 
now have one of hand-rubbed Ma- Mahogany 
hogany that will harmonize with the ‘ase 
other dainty things of your boudoir. 


The rich case of hand-rubbed satin-finished Mahogany, 
length 12 in., height 6 in., conceals a standard Water- 
bury ‘“‘Vigilant’’ clock with artistic dial and rounded 
glass. As the clock itself is of standard size a new one 
can be replaced in the case at any time; consequently 
the case is good for « lifetime. Here is a masterpiece of 
surpassing daintiness and refinement priced at but little 
more than the ordinary alarm clock. Send for it to-day, 
$3.85 postpaid. Money refunded if not satisfied. 


Kirby-Cole Company, Dept. 12, 229 Edmund Place, Detroit, Mich. 










THE proper selection 
of a family memorial 
calls tor refined taste 
and mature judgment. 


Harrison Memorials, 
known and admired 
throughout the land, 


embody the finest 
craftsmanship. 


Write for booklet E 
HARRISON 
GRANITE CO., Inc. 
200 Fifth Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


HARRISON 
MEMORIALS 
Established 1845 











Axrt Corners | 
‘%E.No Paste NEEDED 


Use them to mount all kodak 


> Pictures, post cards, clippings in albums 
, Made in Square, Round, Oval, Fancy and 

é Heart of black, gray, sepia, and red gummed 
paper. Slip them on corners of pictures, then wet and 
sti jick-Easy-Artistic. No muss, nofuss. At 










@aePhoto supply, drug and stationery stores. Accept no 
substitutes; there is nothing as good. 10c brings full pkg. and 
samples from Engel Mfg. Dept. 32H, 4711 N. Clark St. Chicege 
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“Take care she doesn’t send it back to you 
without reading it!’ said Cousin Jenny vio- 
lently and crashed the receiver down upon its 
hook. 

Her knees were trembling when she went 
back to her purring fire and Anatole France. 

Bob’s letter, when it came, was not mushy. 
Valerie brought it to Cousin Jenny’s bedside 
before that lady had done with her morning 
coffee, and laid it down upon the rose-satin 
coverlet. 

“Read it,” she said. “Good morning. Did 
you have a good sleep?” 

“Excellent,” said Cousin Jenny fumbling 
for her spectacles. “Did you?” She put 
them on and looked at Valerie sharply. 

“No, I didn’t,” said Valerie, and looked it. 
Her eyes were burnt out with crying. She was 
shockingly pale, and her hands shook. She 
had on her. hat and coat, twisted her gloves in 
her hands. .“Please—” she insisted. “I, want 
you to read it—aloud.” 

Cousin Jenny read, scowling through her 
double lenses: ‘‘ ‘I am sending this over the 
first thing to let you know just how I stand in 
the matter we discussed last evening.’ . . . 
(Upon my word—no beginning of any sort!)”’ 

“Did you want him to begin ‘my darling 
wife’?’? asked Valerie bitterly. ‘Go on!” 

So Cousin Jenny went on. “ ‘You shall have 
a divorce since that is what you want, and if 
you comply with one condition, I will see that 
you are amply provided for. The condition 
being that I am tc have complete custody of 
the child.’ (Molly-Darling!)” said Cousin Jenny 
in a shocked whisper. 

Valerie’s colorless lips just formed an echo,— 
“‘Molly-Darling.” 

“ ‘You may not be aware—’ ” Cousin Jenny 
read on, glancing nervously at the stark, young 
face above her “‘‘—but I think it is a fact, 
nevertheless—that in leaving her as you did 
last night you technically deserted her, so have 
no legal claim upon herinany case . . .’ (Val 
the man’s a brute!—this is terrible.)”’ 

“Go on,” said Valerie breathlessly. 

““‘Tf you allow the suit to go uncontested, I 
will provide for you fully. My lawyer will see 
your lawyer today—if you will name one.’ ”’ 

Valerie took back the letter, folded it care- 
fully, and put it in her bag. She stooped 
over the bed and kissed Cousin Jenny with 
chilly lips. 

“Where are you going?” Cousin Jenny in- 
quired feebly. Her spectacles sat askew. She 
added almost querulously, “I am too old for 
this sort of thing before breakfast.” 

“T am going to get my baby,” said Valerie 
gently. “I’m sorry— I wanted you to know.” 

She went—rather quickly. The room was 
oddly quiet without her. 

Cousin Jenny lay back upon her pillows and 
heaved a mountainous sigh. “After all,”’ she 
reflected philosophically, “it’s fashions that 
change, not females.” 7 


S FOR Valerie, she walked till she found a 
taxi, then rode till she came to the door of 

Bob Mallory’s house. It was not yet eight 
o’clock. The newspaper lay stiffly folded on 
the steps where the newsboy had thrown it. 

She let herself in with the latch-key she 
always carried, and went straight to the library. 
Bob was sitting at the table in the middle of 
the room with his head in his hands. He wore 
the same clothes he had worn the day before, 
significantly crumpled. It was obvious that 
he had not been to bed. There was cigarette 
ash on the floor and the table, disorderly gray 
smudges of it. Ashes of yesterday’s lazy 
little wood fire lay on the hearth. The room 
was chilly and gray and comfortless, with a 
faint smell of flowers dying. Bob lifted his 
head when he heard Valerie come in. His eyes 
were heavy and deep-set. He said, standing 
up and shoving back his chair. 

“Good morning. I sent you a letter.” 

They faced each other with impossible 
quietude. 


Mothers 


Valerie said in a low voice, “I know you did 
—that’s why I’m here.” 

“You agree—to my condition?” 

“No.” 

“What? I say you agree to my condition?” 

“And I say, no. I think you heard me.” 

“You understand what I wrote you?” 

“Perfectly. It was simple enough.” 

“And you don’t agree?” 

Valeria took his letter out of her bag, tore 
it in little pieces, and dropped it on the floor 
between them. Her eyes were shining dread- 
—_ A creeping flame devoured her amazing 
calm. 

“You understand,” said Bob a trifle hoarsely 
—‘that I will name—Fitzgerald—” His 
throat contracted on the syllables. 

“As you please.” 

“T will ruin you—both.” 

“As you please.” 

‘“‘Valerie—think twice!” 

“T’ve thought—enough.” 

He was breathing hard. She had one hand 
at her throat. They could not have been 
heard outside the door of that cheerless room. 

“Then—you’ve had your chance. I’ve told 
you what to expect . Valerie—where are 
you going?” 

“T’m going to get my baby.” 

“T told you you couldn’t have her.” 

“Who are you to tell me if I can have her 
or not?” 

“T’m her father.””. He gulped down a heart- 
break in the word. 

“T know you are,” said Valerie. “I know 
you are!” 


E WAS between her and the door. She 

disdained his arm barring the way. She 
scorned him with a look, but like ice above a 
river, her restraint was breaking. 

“That’s why I left her last night—because 
I said to myself that you could do the most 
for her, that you could give her things—and I 
couldn’t! I didn’t want her to grow up—as I 
did—in a divided house. I thought, better 
let her have just one—parent—and all of that 
one—the one that could do the most for her.” 

She knotted her hands together. Her rings 
clicked on each other in a tormented silence— 
then a torrent of words, broken and breaking 
all bounds. ‘This morning—I knew better. 
I didn’t sleep. I haven’t closed my eyes all 
night! I know now she’s mine!—Do you think 
you can tell me to keep my hands off her— 
and have me do it? 

“Go on—name Fitzgerald, all you like! He’s 
nothing to me. I don’t care if you wring his 
silly neck! He hasn’t done anything. Neither 
have I—anything real, I mean. I dare say 
with a little ingenuity, however, you could 
make it look black enough for a divorce. I 
don’t care. I don’t care what you do! I’m 
not afraid of you—but I want to tell you this! 
I'll fight you to the last breath in my body— 
for my baby! You can take it into every court 
in the country. I'll fight you so long as I can 
beg, borrow, or steal the money to pay a 
lawyer. She’s mine, and I’m going to have 
her. I couldn’t go on living without her. Do 
you think—do you think I could sleep at 
night—not knowing—if she were covered—or 
not?) Do you—do you think I could—go to 
work—anywhere—in the morning—not know- 
ing—for myself—if she were warm—and safe 
—and happy?” She caught her breath in a 
tearing sob, fought it back, and shook the tears 
out of her wide, dark eyes with a furious jerk 
of her head. 

“Valerie—” said Bob hoarsely. “Valerie— 
if you care so much for Molly-Darling—why 
can’t you care—as you used to—for me?” 

She hadn’t expected it of him. It took her 
off her guard. She stood there panting and 
trembling like a wild thing, staring back at 
him, wincing. ; 

“Valerie—if you care about Molly-Darling 
like that—Molly-Darling and you and me—we 
all go together—don’t we? The rest—the 
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other thing—there must have been some 
rotten mistake.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Can’t we—Valerie—why couldn’t we—” 

Tears in his eyes—Bob, the arrogant, the 
self-controlled—tears, brimming his keen, fine 
eyes—and the hand he touched her arm with 
was shaking. 

“Valerie—let’s begin again—shall we?” 


She opened her lips to answer him. No | 


voice came. There had been a wall between 
them. The wall was gone. Did people grow 
together like that—even while they thought 
they hated each other? Was marriage some- 
thing bigger than words out of a prayer-book? 





Something neither made—nor destroyed—by 


words? 


Abruptly, and with a sense of overwhelming | 


defeat, she began to cry. He put his big arms 
round her. She cried against his shoulder. 

She knew when she lifted her face he would 
kiss her mouth. She didn’t want him to—yet. 

Then, with a surging impulse of generosity, 
she tipped back her head. 

Bob kissed her—with a passion that startled 
her, held her, sent an answering arrow of fire 
through her blood. She lay in his arms un- 
resisting—incredulous. His lips against hers, 
wooing her, mastering her. 

She heard a little cry from away off, from up- 
stairs. “Mum—mee de-ah!” Asleepy cry, but 
apprehensive, on the edge of alarm. A fledge- 
ling-cry, ready for clamor over an empty nest. 

“It’s Molly-Darling!” murmured Valerie, 
wrenched herself out of Bob’s arms, and fled 
up to the nursery. 

Over Molly-Darling’s goldy-brown tangle of 
curls, over Molly-Darling’s sleepy-sweet, cross, 
little face, Valerie looked into the mirror 
topping Molly-Darling’s own personal chest- 
of-drawers. She saw tired eyes shadowed with 
sleeplessness, scarred with recent tears, a 
mouth still drawn and tremulous. She thought, 
quailing before a swarm of memories, “I’m 
doing just what my mother did before me!” 

Then she heard Bob’s step on the stairs, and 
by the stumble and flutter of her heart-beat 
while she waited for his eyes to meet hers from 
the doorway, she knew in her soul there was a 
difference. 


The Health of the School 
Child 


(Continued from page 84) 


A definite and regular time is set aside for 
this work, and there is a regular breathing 
exercise in the classrooms every day. 





A standard luncheon is served, consisting | 


of one cup of milk, one bar of sweetened choc- 
folate, one sweetened biscuit, and from two to 
four unsweetened biscuits. For each of these 
items a charge of one cent is made. In addi- 
tion to this, there are four supplementary 
series of supplies with a charge of three cents 
for each order, or in a few cases, a charge of 
two cents. ¥ 

In Chicago, there are three well-organized 
physical education departments. 
these takes care of the physical education and 
military training in the high school, and one 
of the plays and competitive games in the 
elementary schools, and one of the gymnastics 
in the elementary schools. 


One of | 


There is nothing | 


being done in Chicago at the present time in | 


providing instructions along the line of nutri- 
tion. The authorities have under preparation 
a course of study to be used in all the schools, 
in which health habits, proper diet, and 
cleanliness are the points stressed. It is the 
opinion of the authorities in Chicago that it 


1s much more important for a child to acquire | 


health habits than information about health 
and hygiene. 

_ Health luncheons are served in many other 
cities and towns throughout the United 
States, but the crusade should continue 
without a halt until every subnormal child 
1s reached and made physically fit to profit 
by the educational opportunity that is 
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Take Ice Regularly 


—= only way to save ice and save food is to keep your refrigera- 
tor well iced all the time—and that-means each month and week 
of the year. Just as soon as the ice chamber is less than half full, the 
ice melts rapidly and does not chill the food. Your refrigeration is poor. 


Avoid Wastefulness 


Filling the ice-box now and then is just as wasteful as it would be to 
let your furnace fire go out at night and start it every morning. That 
would consume much more coal than keeping the fire going; and 
your house would not keep warm. Tell our driver to keep your ice 
chamber full; make that his job. Then you will get the best results 
—really save money. 


(eR 


This emblem 





This emblem is your protection. It is the official pledge of the National Associa- 
tion of Ice Industries that the ice wagon which bears it can be relied upon to give 


Pure Ice - Careful Weight - Dependable Service 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES 


163 W. Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 


DEPEND 
ON 
WEATHER 
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Sent for 10 days free trial 
in your home 


Running hot water is all you need 
to use this wonder dishwasher. It 
will wash, dry and sterilize dishes and 
pots and pans in just a few minutes— 
without putting your hands in 
dishwasher. 

Seeing is ‘believing—and so that 
you may believe and thus rid your- 
self of the thrice daily drudgery of 
dishwashing, we want you to try the 
3-Minute Dishwasher in your own 
kitchen. 

Send us your dealer’s name and a 
check ($7.50 East of the Rockies— 
$7.75 West of the Rockies—$9.50 in 
Canada) and we will at once send you 
a 3-Minute Dishwasher. Use it 
10 days, and if it is not satisfactory, 
return it and we will refund your 
money. 


The 3-Minute Dishwasher has been 
tested and approved by Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute, Modern Priscilla Proving 
Plant, and household efficiency experts 
throughout the U. S. It can be used 
wherever there is running hot water and 
a kitchen sink. Simple, easy to 
operate, and requires no special 
fittings. Send for a dishwasher 
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Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home study 
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offered him. This is not an idle, imprac- 
ticable dream, for in this great, rich country 
of ours there is not a community that could 
not afford to give its future citizens a glass of 
milk and a cracker or two each day they are 
in school, supplementing these with the 
proper physical exercises. All we need is,an 
awakening to the need. In this respect we 
are lagging behind one of the youngest mem- 
bers of the family of nations. 

One of the most interesting features of the 
Child Health Crusade Luncheon was the 
address by the Minister of Czecho-Slovakia, 
Dr. E. Stepanek. He described the work 
that is*being done for the children in his 
country and called attention to the fact 
that child-welfare. work, instead of being 
loosely organized as it is here, is jointly under 
the control of the Cabinet and voluntary 
organizations. Among the voluntary workers 
is the Red Cross organization, which was 
founded in February, 1919, three months after 
the Czecho-Slovakian Republic was created, 
and has made such rapid progress that it now 
numbers 400,000 members. This remarkable 
growth is due largely to-the interest the Ameri- 
can Red Cross took in the matter. 

About a year later, a Junior Red Cross was 
organized. It now numbers 130,000 members. 
The Junior Red Cress has an interesting origin. 
In the suburbs. of Prague, the capital of 
Czecho-Slovakia, a society was organized 
among the children called the ‘Little Legion- 
naires.” Each group of these little Legion- 
naires has a leader, a boy or girl eighteen 
years of age or over. During the summer a 
camp is organized for these children, near 
Prague. During this summer vacation no 
school work whatever is attempted, but an 
effort is made to teach the boys and girls high 
ideals, noble ambitions, and essentials of 
mental as well as bodily hygiene. 

In the autumn, when the children return to 
their homes, the health game is continued in 
the schools like the healthcrusadeinour schools. 
The whole program is approved by the Min- 
istry of Health and the Ministry of Education. 

The health game has spread like fire among 
| the children of Czecho-Slovakia.. By the end 
of November, 1921, it had been introduced 
into 258 schools and was being played by more 
than 65,000 children. 


The Junior Red Cross 


The Junior Red Cross, of course, took the 
leading part in the health game. Boys and 
girls were taught to help tired mothers and 
wait on their sick brothers or sisters. They 
learned to love the school. They took part in 
the decorations of the schoolroom and in 





| keeping them clean, and helped fit up rented 


buildings, as the number of schools opened 
since the independence of the country was 
greater than could be supplied by public 
schoolhouses. They were taught to plant 
trees and to take care of the poor in the village 
where they lived. They were taught to wait 
on the blind and to lead them around and care 
for them. They were particularly taught to 
help the children of less-favored countries of 
Europe, especially the Russian children, by 
distribution of clothing and money. They 
were taught self-government. 

At the close of Dr. Stepanek’s address mov- 
ing pictures of the Sokol celebration were 
presented, because it is upon the gymnastic 
exercises conducted by this organization that 
the physical exercises in the schools are based. 
Dr. Stepanek emphasized the importance of 
these gymnastic exercises in the development 


| of the physical well-being and the preservatlon 


of the health of the school child as well as of 
the young citizen in general. The accuracy of 
the exercises performed by thousands of the 
citizens was amazing. Many of our readers 
have seen the cadets at West Point and An- 
napolis march and have been struck with the 
absolute rhythm and perfection of their move- 





ments. Imagine now a similar association of 
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trained young persons numbered as high as 
12,000 or 25,000 and all performing these 
wonderful exercises with the utmost accuracy 
and rhythm, and you have an impression of 
the cadets magnified perhaps forty times in 
number. Such exercises appeal strongly to the 
imagination of the youth of the country, as 
well as those of more mature age, and can not 
fail to produce the most favorable influence 
upon the physical development of the citizens 
of this nation. 

While the Sokol movement in Czecho- 
Slovakia is not exactly related to the training 
of the school children, indirectly it is closely 
connected therewith. The Sokol organization 
represents the whole genesis of the juvenile 
national movement. It began with the elemen- 
tary care of the physical well-being of the youth 
of the country, but inevitably led to the mental 
and spiritual welfare of the child and the youth, 
and to the development of the most intimate 
and militant spirit of patriotism. 

Its name is derived from its emblem, the 
falcon. Translated into English, it is ‘The 
Order of the Falcon.” 


The Benefits of Discipline 

It is impossible to perform the beautiful 
exercises of the Sokol Gymnastic Clubs except 
by strict obedience to rules laid down by the 
founder, Dr. Miroslav Tyrs, whose models of 
physical beauty were derived from the ancient 
Greeks. It was his supreme desire to in- 
troduce beauty and harmony into education. 
He believed that among the working classes, 
physical education contributes to national 
economy. He believed further that physical 
and intellectual abilities suffer by every illness, 
and his great purpose was to banish sickness 
from youth and thus to secure health to old age. 

The chief value of these gymnastic exercises 
he regarded from the disciplinary point of 
view. He stated in one of his writings: 
“Voluntary discipline ennobles the heart, 
dictates firm character, and disposes us to self- 
denial and self-sacrifice when common interest 
demands it.”? I think every one who is ac- 
quainted with the present conditions of the 
youth of this country will realize that the most 
insidious enemy of our boys and girls is the lack 
of discipline and failure to practice obedience 
to parents and to teachers. 

The idea means much more than a mere 
mastership of gymnastic exhibitions. Dr. 
Tyrs endeavored to show that every movement 
has an esthetic value. He desired to see all 
Slavs united in the struggle for the sublime 
cause oi national independence, and he believed 
the chief mission of the Sokol union was to 
promote the principles of freedom, equality, 
and brotherhood among men. 

Soon after the founding of this gymnastic 
order, its activities spread so go that the 
Austrian Government undertook its suppres- 
sion. Public meetings were forbidden. De- 
mands were made to break up the local Sokols. 
The campaign against the organization was 
so severe that the ranks were decimated and 
their activities reduced to the lowest point. 
Only a small band of faithful followers re- 
mained with Dr. Tyrs. Nevertheless, they 
still worked on, and the enmity of the govern- 
ment became less severe. 

The organization has had a wonderful growth 
since the country. became independent. At 
the present time there are 1500 societies with 
350,000 male and female members. In addi- 
tion to these, 100,000 school children are in 
preliminary training. All of them are trained 
in the same manner, go through the same ex- 
ercises, have the same instinct for the esthetic 
arts, and are trained to believe in the beauty 
and efficiency of the human form. 

Particular attention is directed to the boys 
who leave the elementary schools and to the 
neglected youngsters forming the rising gen- 
eration of workmen and tradesmen. The 
Sokol organizations were the first to take charge 
of these individuals who, without the oversight 

















of such an organization, would have drifted 
into inefliciency and ill health. The organized 
Sokols give particular attention also to the 
school children, especially to those whose 
physical education is neglected. The gym- 
nasium in which women work is separated 
from that in which the men take their exercises, 
but the character of the exercise is practically 
the same in both. The Sokols acknowledge 
the well-known fact that the physical edu- 
cation of a nation which neglects the women 
is endangered by the social conditions which 
arise and which permeate all classes with a 
threat of bad health andimperfect development. 

As I looked at the wonderful pictures, I 
realized how imperfect the physical education 
of our school children is, and how we need in 
this country some guiding system similar to 
the Sokols in Czecho-Slovakia to impart the 
same enthusiasm and beauty to our physical 
exercises as have been attained in that country. 
Surely it is worth while to try to organize some 
similar propaganda in this country. The 
athletic clubs which are already in operation 
may do much, and the gymnasia which are 
attached to the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation and the Young Women’s Christian 
Association are helpful, but we lack the 
thythmic beauty. We do not appreciate the 
beauty and poetry of the perfect physical 
machine. We have had no Dr. Tyrs to instill 
these ideas into our minds, and our children 
are growing up, many of them, to puny youth 
and ineffective manhood and womanhood. 
Not only is the diet of the lunch hour an im- 
portant element in the saving of humanity, but 
of equal, if not of more importance, is that 
system of physical attention which combines 
with it the spirit of beauty and morality of 
conduct and the most devoted patriotism. 

Nearly all the more important nations have 
Military, Naval, Commercial, and Agricultural 
Attachés in their Diplomatic Corps. I believe 
that Czecho-Slovakia is the only country that 
has given a diplomatic standing to a welfare 
worker. Dr. A. Sum is a member of the 
Czecho-Slovak Legation in Washington, with 
the official title of Social Welfare Attaché 
to his country. I am greatly indebted to 
his courtesy for the foregoing statements. 
Thus we turn to the youngest of modern 
nations, numbering only fourteen million souls, 
for leadership and inspiration in caring for our 
own children. 


Results Already Achieved 

Those in charge of the campaign. against 
tuberculosis are gratified at the success which 
has already been attained. The death-rate 
per hundred thousand, apparently, at the 
present time, has been cut in two, almost, from 
that which obtained twenty years ago. While 
it Is not certain that this low death-rate may be 
maintained, it is an indication, at least, of the 
great progress which has been made. The 
chief purpose of the Washington luncheon 
was to emphasize the fact that in fighting 
tuberculosis, the greatest success must be 
looked for in beginning the campaign early; 
in other words, with our children. It is well 
known that the seeds of tuberculosis are im- 
planted early in life. In fact, child life is 
quite non-resistant to the activities of the tuber- 
cle which finally produces the disease. This 
tubercle may not develop to the extent of pro- 
ducing illness and death for many years; hence 
the importance of creating a body resistance 
which will restrict its growth. This is now re- 
garded of supreme importance in the anti- 
tuberculosis campaign. It is for this reason 
that the national association, together with the 
local association, has turned its attention of 
late years particularly to the schoolrooms of 
the various states. ~ 

The belief is now firmly implanted that 
through our children, and the proper care and 
nutrition thereof, particularly during the 
school age, the greatest inroads upon the toll 
that tuberculosis has levied upon our people 
will be made. What is true of tuberculosis is 


also true with all other diseases favored by low 
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and trouble to a minimum. 

The oven of the Tappan Eclipse Range equipped with Heat 
Regulator is pos well fitted to make the preserving of 
summer fruits and vegetables by this process most successful. 
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which accompany the range. Fill the warm jars with fruit 
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the “Minneapolis” Heat Regula- 
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automatic control of dampers 
and drafts. 

Instead of fitful spurts of heat, 
maintain a comfortable, uni- 
form temperature in the daytime 
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on Interstate and Foreign Commerce providing 
that it shall be unlawful to place in interstate 
commerce “the product of<any mine or any 
manufactured article in the production of 
which the labor of children under fourteen has 
been used, without notice of such fact being 
conspicuously placed thereon by tag, marker, 
or other means;” and by a third, not unlike 
the first, introduced in the House by Mr. 
Fitzgerald of Ohio, proposing a new article to 
the Constitution instead of an amendment to 
Article 10; while Senator Underwood, 
speaking of the decision on the floor of 
the Senate the day after it was rendered, 
on the other hand, concurred with it most 
heartily. 

“T suppose there is not a man on this floor 
and but few in America,” he said, “not in 
thorough accord with the viewpoint that 
children of a tender age should not be worked 
in the factories and foundries. . . As a 
matter of fact, most of the states of the Union 
have adopted laws protecting children . 

My own state has a most meritorious law . 

But in the formation of our Government the 
Constitution granted certain powers to the 
Federal Government and reserved the balance 
of the powers to the states. Questions involving 
police regulations, and the protection of the 
health and happiness of the people were left 
in the states, and there they should remain 
because . . . conditions in Maine are not 
those found in Alabama, and the conditions of 
New York are not those of San Francisco. 
. . . Those who have a sympathetic heart 
for the child and would like to see laws of that 
kind (i. e. to increase federal power) extended 
to the furthermost parts of the Union, can 
well see that if Congress has the power, under 
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the guise of taxation, to say how many hours 
and under what conditions a child may labor, 
it would have the same power to say that all 
labor in the United States, agricultural or 
mechanical, should be allowed to work only 
four hours a day.” 


N ADDITION toall this congressional excite- 

ment the newspapers have been full of edito- 
rials on the subject; the fact that the Republican 
platform of 1920 promised that “if the present 
child labor law is found unconstitutional or 
ineffective, we shall seek other means to enable 
Congress to prevent the evils of child labor,” 
and that the Democratic platform urged 
cooperation with the states in the prohibition 
of child labor has been quoted more than 
once. Organizations of women are stirred to 
their very depths, and the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has called an immediate con- 
|ference here. And meanwhile, since I was 
in the Supreme Court during the entire time 
that the three cases from North Carolina, 
which are the immediate cause of all this 
discussion, were being tried—the Child Labor 
law, enacted in 1919 and intended to “regulate 
the employment of children in any mill or 
cannery, work shop, factory or manufacturing 
establishment under the age of fourteen, or in 
any mine or quarry under the age of sixteen, 
by imposing an excise tax of ten per cent upon 
the net annual profits of those employing such 
labor” having been declared unconstitutional, 
as applied to these three cases, by the same 
District Court—I want to tell you a little 
about the trial, partly because I have never 
yet described the Supreme Court to any of 
you girls in writing to you, but still more 
| because it seems to me essential that you 
|should be able to follow its action in this 
| matter, which is likely to be so far-reaching in 
| its consequences. 
| The Supreme Court Chamber is a beautiful 
| apartment, far the most beautiful, I think, 
|in the Capitol, semi-circular in form, with a 
| carved, vaulted ceiling, busts of former Chief 
Justices, placed between marble pillars, sur- 
rounding the apartment. The hangings are 
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all of rich red velvet, and back of the bench 
of the Supreme Court, with its huge, deep- 
cushioned, leather chairs, is a group of 
columns of gray Potomac marble which sup- 
port a small gallery. There is an atmosphere 
about it, which is, in some undefinable way, 
very different from that of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. A complete and 
solemn stillness reigns, the light shines benign- 
antly across the fine faces of the Justices, and 
I felt, as I was waiting for the session to begin, 
that everything contributed to give it grace 
and dignity, color and character, and to make 
it worthy of its wealth of historical associations, 
of splendid traditions merging into present-day 
facts before the highest tribunal in our country. 

On the tick of twelve the Justices file into 
the Supreme Court Room and take their places: 
Chief Justice Taft in the center; at his right, 
Mr. Justice McKenna, Mr. Justice Day, Mr. 
Justice Pitney, and Mr. Justice Brandeis; at his 
left Mr. Justice Holmes—who was celebrating 
his eighty-first birthday on this particular 
occasion—Mr. Justice VanDevanter, Mr. Jus- 
tice McReynolds, and Mr. Justice Clarke. As 
they do this, the Court Crier, striking the table 
before him with his gavel, announces, 

“The Honorable the Chief Justice and the 
Associate Justices of the Supreme Court of 
the United States.” 


TH E session is not opened by prayer as it is 

in the Houses of Congress, but after this first 
announcement the Crier makes another, 
quaintly worded: 

“Oyez—oyez—oyez—(hear ye) All persons 
having business before the Honorable the 
Supreme Court of the United States are 
admonished to draw near and give their 
attention, for the Court is now sitting. God 
save the United States and this Honorable 
Court.” 

The first case on the calendar, a minor 
one, disposed of, Judge Beck, the Solicitor 
General, began the argument for the United 
States against the Vivian Cotton Mills, the 
Drexel Furniture Company, and the Atherton 
Mills, all of North Carolina. 

The case of the Atherton Mills, which was 
selected by the Government for a test case, 
and which had already been argued once 
before the Court at the last session and set for 
reargument, he asked to have dismissed as 
“moot’’—that is, as no longer a live issue and 
therefore not debatable. The boy in whose 
behalf the proceedings were brought, and who, 
at the time they began, was under the legal 
working age, has since then passed his sixteenth 
birthday and could therefore obtain no relief 
by a legal decision, according to Judge Beck’s 
argument. 

The case brought by the Vivian Cotton 
Mills to restrain the Collector of Internal 
Revenue from collecting a tax levied upon it 
because it employed child labor, should be 
dismissed, the Solicitor-General said, because 
a wrong method of opposing the law had been 
chosen. The tax, he claimed, should have 
been paid under protest, and a suit then 
brought to recover the money on the ground 
that the law was unconstitutional. 

These, briefly put, are the technical points 
of the cases as Judge Beck presented them. 
They explain the letter of the law, but the 
spirit of it was much more clearly brought out 
in the latter part of his statement. 

“In not less than fifty cases,” he said, “the 
Supreme Court has declined to question either 
the morals or motives of Congress in levying 
atax. This is not a question of either. Itis a 
question of the right and power of Congress to 
impose excise taxes, and of that there can be 
no doubt. It is constitutional for Congress 
to levy a tax—a federal tax—upon persons 
and corporations employing children. The 
fact that this tax makes it expensive and diffi- 
cult for them to do so, in no way affects the 
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legality of the case. The power of Congress 
is limited only by the prohibition that it must 
not actually destroy the effective operation of 
anv legitimate agency in the states.” 


Judge Beck illustrated his argument by 


comparing the infinitesimal tax recently 
placed upon butter—a quarter of a cent a 
pound with the large one—fourteen cents a 
und— placed upon oleomargarin colored 
to look like butter; and by recalling the tax 
formerly levied on liquor and still levied on 
tobacco, the “legality” of which no one 
has questioned, though no one can be in doubt 
as to the “motives” that prompted them. 
The cases brought by the Atherton Mills and 
the Vivian Cotton Mills were dismissed, as 
the Solicitor General requested, on technical- 
ities; but the one brought by the Drexel 
Furniture Company, which was found to be in 
proper form, was argued, and it was in regard 
to this that the law was declared invalid in the 
judgment of the Supreme Court, with one 
dissenting voice—that of Justice Clarke. 
“Does this law impose a tax with only that 
incidental restraint and regulation which a 
tax must inevitably involve?” the Chief Justice 
asked in delivering the opinion, “or does it 
regulate by the use of the so-called tax as a 
penalty? If it.is a tax it is clearly an excise. 
If it were an excise on a commodity or other 
thing of value, we might not be permitted 
under previous decisions to infer solely from 
its heavy burden that the act intends a pro- 
hibition instead of a tax. But this is more 
...In the light of these features of the 
act a court must be blind not to see that the 
so-called tax is imposed to stop the employ- 
ment of children within the age limits pre- 
scribed .. . It is the high duty and func- 
tion of this court in cases regularly brought 
to its bar to decline to recognize or enforce 
seeming laws of Congress, dealing with sub- 
jects not entrusted to Congress, but left com- 
mitted by the supreme law of the land to the 
control of states. We can not avoid the duty 
even though it requires us to refuse to give 
legislation designed to promote the highest 
good. The good sought in unconstitutional 
government is an insidious feature because 
it leads citizens and legislators of good purpose 
to promote it without thought of the serious 
breach it will make in the ark of the covenant 
or the harm which will come from breaking 
down recognized standards. In the main- 
tenance of local self-government on the one 
hand, and the national power on the other, 
our country has been able to endure and pros- 
per for near a century and a half... . 
“For the reasons given, we must hold the 
Child Labor Tax Law invalid, and the judg- 
ment of the district court is affirmed.” 


“ANP how do you feel about it yourself?” 
you are very naturally asking. I felt 
almost sure Susan, when I left the Supreme 
Court chamber after hearing the cases argued, 
that the verdict which has been rendered was 
the one which would be rendered. The letter 
of the law, alas! seemed to me all too plain. 
So I went down the Capitol steps weary and 
sick at heart. For of one thing there can be 
no possible doubt: nothing that makes child- 
hood sad, or evil, or hideous, no matter where 
It exists, no matter upon what laws or local 
conditions it is founded, must be allowed to 
endure. Child labor does all those things. 
If no state has found the remedy for it, the 
states must keep on trying until they do. If 
no federal law has yet been framed to prevent 
It, a federal law must be found which will. 
And there is nothing more powerful in forcing 
governments, both local and national, to act 
than public opinion—the public opinion which 
is made up of hundreds of thousands of private 
opinions belonging to average men and women, 
fathers and mothers, who can—and should— 
insist that not only their own children, but 
all children, should run no risk of being forced 
to sell their birthright of development for a 
weekly pittance. 
And now I want to turn, for a little, from 
the cause of children to the cause of women— 
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> orintend to do either, you-are 

missing a real opportunity if 
you do not ask us to send you 
acopy of the “birch Book,” 
no charge. : 


This book shows the fine and 
durable results that have been 
secured by the use of birch 
—not only in homes and apartment 
buildings, but also in I-brar‘es, 
churches, office buildings and other 
first-class structures designed by 
leading architects. 


With its remarkable variety of 


figure, birch takes a wide 
range of beautiful finishes. These 
with its inherent advantage of 
hardness and durability make it the 
favored wood for interior use by 
those who know. 


The Birch Manufacturers 


206 F.R.A.Bldg., Oshkosh, Wis. 


Living room, 
the handsome club, frat 
new Harri house, ete 
son Fisher, . ; Siz~ 11x14 
Jessie Will- se artes s in full 
cox Smith I. coe eed cm 
and Maxfield rich colors, 
Parrish pic- re dy for 
tures listed framing. 
in our 1922 Splendid for 
catalog: i eos? eee §86gifts 


This Picture FREE 


Clip out this ad; mail it to address be- 
low with 15c to cover postage and wrap- 
ping, and get this beautiful sample 
print with catalog of 200 other art sub- 
jects. If, after seeing catalog, you order 
$1.00 worth of prints, we will credit this 
15c as part payment on your order. 
Cosmopolitan Print Co. 
117 West 40th Street, New York 


STU en 


To introduce 


Letters From a 


for the two are closely allied, and the latter, 
too, has been much in evidence in Washington 
| this month. This is iris time here; and last 
Sunday, as I walked down Maryland Avenue 
| to.take.my place with Inez Haynes Irwin at 
the head of the writers, one of the many 
| groups of white-clad women assembled to 
|.march in’a great procession to the dedication 
of the new headquarters of the National 
| Woman’s Party, it seemed to me that the 
- beautiful: purple, white, and yellow banners 
| proudly. upheld along the line under the shady 
| trees looked like so many tricolored fleur-de-lis; 
| while the fine old house, which Mrs. Belmont, 
| the: President of the organization, has recently 
given it,-and which we-had met to dedicate, 
was ‘wreathed from attic to cellar with the 
same decorations. The house has a notable 
| history, for it was the temporary Capitol of 
the United-States :after. the burning of the 
| real Capitol during the War of 1812, the scene 
| of President ‘Monroe’s inauguration, and the 
former residence of some of the most famous 
| men of our ‘country—John C..Calhoun among 
| them; but I am sure that itmever looked more 


i | lovely than it did*on this*perfect May after- 


| noon. Thousands of people were gathered in 
| the open park before it, while on the raised 
platform immediately .in front of it sat a 


| notable company comprising not only the 


| highest “officers of the Woman’s National 
Party, but membefs-of the diplomatic corps 
| and of Congress and of the most exclusive 
circles of residential society. It seems to me 
| that ‘there can be no clearer example of the 
| triumph of this organization than this homage 
| to it by those who in its early militant days 
either derided it or held it in low esteem. 
While, on the other hand, its own broad- 
mindedness could hardly be better exemplified 
than in the compliment it paid me—a former 
anti-suffragist and a noh-member—in asking 
me to carry the writers’ banner on this, its day 
of recognition. I certainly have never had a 
tribute which I appreciated more. 

Promptly at three o’clock the procession, 
two thousand strong, began its march to the 
music of the Marine Band, headed by the 
bearers of three special banners, one purple, 
one yellow, and one white, inscribed with 
mottoes—flags which had done service in the 
militant campaigns. Down the Avenue we 
strung, and around the corner where the 
| headquarters stands, the great crowds cheer- 
ing, the band playing. Then the two leaders 
|of each group—the woman carrying the 

banner and the woman carrying greetings— 
| separated from the rest of the procession, for 
| which a place was reserved in the open square 
—and marched up to the platform, where we 
stood at attention until the speeches were 
over, and it was time for us to march again to 
| the laying of the cornerstone. 





HE formal exercises were very beautiful 

and dignified, entirely worthy, it seemed to 
me, of the occasion. ‘We are here today,” 
Mrs. Belmont said in her speech of presenta- 
tion, “for two great purposes. First, to ac- 
claim the acceptance into political life of an 
organized body of women; second, to lay the 
cornerstone of the first woman’s parliament 
in the world. . . . A belief in the need of 
higher standards in the body politic; a belief 
| in the need of a more intimate knowledge of 
the requirements of the human family . . .74 
made the foundation of the Woman’s Party a 
necessity. . . . Women have learned that 
Union means strength. They are extending 
both hands to each other, ready to give their 
country and the human race a great conserva- 
tive strength, with minds attuned to the highest 
needs of the hour. We have placed our stand- 
ards very high, With God’s help we shall 
attain it.” 

Bishop John William Hamilton, President 
of the American University, delivered the 
invocation; Senator Curtis of Kansas and 
| Senator Caraway of Arkansas spoke for the, 
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Senator’s Wife 


Senate, and Representative Fess for the 
House; and though all made fine addresses, 
I especially want to quote to you a little of 
Mr. Caraway’s which seemed to me especially 
interpretive and vital: 

“Tn the olden times, sculptors, painters, and 
poets depicted woman always with bowed head. 
Bowed she was at her toil, her prayer—bowed 
over the cradle and the tomb. . . . 

“Times, thank God, are changed. Woman 
stands now with head erect. The distaff is no 
longer the emblem of submission, but the 
banner of leadership—leadership among those 
who think, who love justice and equality. 

. May all the prayers for justice here 
prayed be answered, and all the dreams for 
equal rights here dreamed come true.” 


A CHALLENGE to thecause of children, a tri- 

umph for the cause of women, and finally a 
tribute to the cause of liberty—so the month 
has run. For the last great event of which 
I must tell you is the dedication of the Lincoln 
Memorial, that splendidly simple temple which 
stands alone on a slight elevation above a 
bend in the Potomac River, facing the Wash- 
ington monument across a stretch of green 
parkway, the spear-like shaft of the one and 
the fluted columns of the other reflected alike 
in the placid water of the long, narrow lagoon 
which lies between them. The interior con- 
tains only one vast chamber, supported by 
pillars, with two mural paintings by Guerin 
on either side, one representing emancipation 
and the other reunion, placed above the carved 
texts of the Gettysburg address and the Second 
Inaugural; while in the center, facing the open 
entrance, is the wonderful, seated figure of 
Lincoln by Daniel Chester French, with this 
simple inscription above it: 


In This Temple 
As in the hearts of the people 
For whom he saved the Union 
The memory of Abraham Lincoln 
Is forever inscribed. 


The exercises of dedication were as severely 
simple as the temple itself, and as the man 
whom both commemorate. There was no 
military parade, no floral display. But nearly 
a hundred thousand people, filling the parkway 
and assembled even as far away as on the 
Virginia shore of the Potomac River, were 
gathered together, and there were more than 
five thousand in the reserved section on the 
platform: The Diplomatic Corps; the Senate 
and House of Representatives, who each 
marched together in a body; the Diplomatic and 
Congressional ladies, looking very lovely in 
soft, pale-covered dresses; General Pershing 
with his aides; members of the Grand Army 
of the Republic and also—I am glad to say— 
of the United Confederate Veterans, the 
American flag fluttering between them. In 
the center of the stage stood Chief Justice 
Taft, who is the chairman of the Lincoln 
Memorial Commission, with the President and 
Mrs. Harding, the Vice-President and Mrs. 
Coolidge, and Mrs. Taft on one side of him; 
and on the other Robert Lincoln, the only 
living son of the great President, and Repre- 
sentative Cannon—“Uncle Joe”—of Illinois, 
who was a member of the Convention nominat- 
ing Lincoln in 1860. The speakers for the 
day, and the other members of the Commis- 
sion occupied positions of honor near at hand. 

After the Marine Band had played “Amer- 
ica,’”’ the ceremonies began with an invocation 
by the Reverend Wallace Radcliffe, pastor 
emeritus of the New York Avenue Presby- 
terian church, where Lincoln worshiped when 
he lived in Washington, the whole vast multi- 
tude joining him in the Lord’s Prayer; and 
then General Pilcher, Commander in Chief of 
the Grand Army of the Republic, ordered the 
presentation of the flag and made a short 
speech accepting the memorial in the name ol 
that organization. The prayer of dedication 
was pronounced by Bishop Fallows, Chaplain 
















and earnest that the Spirit it invoked seemed 
to hover about the temple long after he had 
finished speaking. Never, at any church serv- 
ice, have I been more conscious of an atmos- 
phere of reverence and sanctity. 

As was fitting, a colored man was one of the 
speakers of the occasion, and the next address 
was made by Dr. Robert Moton, the President 
of Tuskegee Institute, who paid the tribute 
of his race to its emancipator. He was 
followed by Edwin Markham, who read his 
poem, “Lincoln, the Man of the People.” 


“The color of the ground was in him, the 
red earth, 

The smack and tang of elemental things . . . 

The strength of virgin forests braced his | 
mind, 

The hush of spacious prairies stilled his soul. | 

His words were oaks in acorns; and his | 
thoughts 

Were roots that firmly gripped the granite 
A 


Finally came the addresses of presentation | 
for the Lincoln Commission by the Chief | 
Justice, and the speech of acceptance for the 
nation by the President of the United States. 
You have read both, of course, and perhaps 
you have already felt in reading, as I did in 
listening, that President Harding had never 
before in his public utterances risen to such 
strong sublimity of speech. And yet, after 
all, it is a rather simple part which I especially 
wish to quote for you, and which I hope will 
mean as much to you as it did to me—a 
quotation from Lincoln himself: 

“Tf I were trying to read,’ he said, when 
the storm of criticism against him was at its 
height, ‘much less answer all the attacks made 
upon me, this shop might as well be closed to 
other business. J do the best I know how, the 
very best I can, and I mean to keep on doing 
it to the end. If the end brings me out all 
right, what is said of me will not amount to 
anything. If the end brings me out all wrong, 
ten angels swearing that I was right would 
make no difference.’ ” 


AS THE President was speaking, I could not 
**“ help thinking of the women, all over 
the United States, deprived of the priv- 
ilege of celebrating Memorial Day as those 
of us at the dedication of the Lincoln 
Memorial were celebrating it, but going, as 
I often used to do myself, after the services at 
their quiet, little local churches were over, 
with little cotton flags and bunches of 
flowers from their own gardens — bridal-wreath 
and peonies, roses and lilacs and iris—to 
make the graves in little country cemeteries 
fragrant and beautiful—doing the best they could 
to commemorate the day. 

You, I know, were one of those women, 
my dear, and the graves which you were 
decorating are very sacred to me, too. And 
in doing the best we can, on this and every 
other day, lies, I believe—and believe it more 
and more firmly the older I grow—the real 
test of success. It may not take a man, as 
it took Lincoln, from a log-cabin to the White 
House; it may not take a woman from 
a farm-house to a palace; but it takes them 
somewhere. And if they know in their own 
hearts that they are doing their very best, 
I do not think that it particularly matters 
whether any one else knows it or not. We 
are altogether too prone to forget the balm 
that comes from a clear conscience, and to 
Worry over “What will people say?” The 
Woman who sings a great song or writes a 
great poem receives more recognition, of course, 
than the one who cooks a good dinner, or makes 
a simple garment well, or nurses a sick child 
back to health; but she does not deserve any 
more. And I am sure that “the end will be 
all right” for one as well as the other. 

With my dear love, as ever, 

Always affectionately yours, 


Oe Powtuig ow Keon per — 





in Chief—a short prayer, but one so sincere | 





*Rice-Nuts 


Just your morning Puffed Rice doused 
with melted butter 


Children eat Puffed Rice like a confection if you crisp and lightly but 
ter, For the grains are like nuts puffed to bubbles. 


They are used in candy making—as garnish on ice cream. Millions mix 
them with their berries, to give a nutty blend. 


Yet these enticing tidbits are just whole-grain foods, with every food 
cell blasted. 


Steam-exploded grain foods 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are far more than dainties. They are 
Prof. Anderson’s creations. They are steam-exploded—shot from guns. 
All to blast the millions of food cells, so digestion is made easy and 
complete. —* 

: _* a 

Mere cooking never does that, so this process*was ‘invented-te make 
ideal whole-grain foods. If you believe in whole-grain diet; sérve«Puffed 
Grains in abundance, morning, noon and night. 


Puffed Wheat 
Ideal at night 


Whole wheat puffed to 8 times normal size. Every granule is fitted to 
feed. All 16 elements in wheat yield their nutriment in full. 


Puffed Wheat in milk ferms the utmost in a food.. Yet children count 
it a Itfxury dish. You cannot serve too often. 


Puffed Rice 


The morning dainty 
Bubble grains, as flimsy as snowflakes, as flavory as nuts. 
They crush at a touch and melt away into fascinating granules 
No other process ever created a grain food anywhere near so delightful. 
Mix them also with your berries. 


In using advertisements see page 4 




















HOME PRODUCTS CO. 


| Toe-Dea 


iron ing 


Board 


asa Rock 


An astonishing success—with a 
guarantee that you will say so— 
and that after thirty days’ trial 
we couldn’t pry it away from 
you. 

Wouldn’t you rather be permanently 
pleased with quality, than temporarily 
pleased with price? Haven’t you already 
had sad experience with a poor, clumsy, 
loose-jointed ironing board? 

We pledge our word to make it worth 
your while to test out the Tee-Dee. It 
is the result of much study and experi- 
ment and, besides its intrinsic value, is 
a beautiful piece of cabinet work, ex- 
quisitely finished in clear white woods. 


It is rigid, sturdy and steady—and it 
remains so permanently. It has a new 
open end and up-to-date point. It opens 
out and folds up with a single move- 
ment. When closed it is a compact 
bundle and you get it in a neat sealed 
carton, all clean and fresh. 

The Tee-Dee Board or Ironing Table 
is absolutely guaranteed, and if, after 
thirty days’ trial, you are not pleased 
with it, you are to return it to us at our 
expense and receive your money back. 


The Price is $6.00—(7.50 west 
of aa Carriage Charges 
paid. 


If your dealer does not handle the Tee- 
Dee, for quick service, remit to us direct 


TUCKER & DORSEY MFG.COo, 


Indianapolis, Ind. U.S.A. 


Hold 16 cookies 
from 3-% inch 
cutter. U: sed in 
pairs, time and 
fuel are saved by 
having new batch 
ready for oven 
when baked cook- 

ies are removed. 
Bakers have no 
high sides or cor- 
ners. Cookies are 


easily removed and bakers readily cleaned. Save dish- 
washing. Simply wiping clean keeps the special sur- 


Sheet steel in good condition for baking 


Equally useful for biscuits, rolls, toast, ete Size 
% inches by 
in attractive carton. 


15 inches. Send 75e for set of two 
85e West of Rocky Mts. 


Agents and dealers wanted 
1431 E. 49th St., Cleveland, Ohio 





Are You Over 
25 Years Old? 


And between 5 ft. 6 in. 
and 5 ft. 10 in. tall? 


[Fs so,and if you-weigh more 
than 150 pounds: — see 
pages 22 and 23 of the i im = 
ant new book titled“ 

Weight,” (Price$1.00) by Dr. 
Royal S. Copeland, the most 
famous Health Commission- 


et New York has ever had. 


Gsinopolitan Book @iporatio: 


no West 40 Street New York 
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SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure, and writing of the Short-Story taught by 
r.J.Berg Esenwein, for years Editor of Lippincott’s. 


150-page catalogue free. Please address 
ME COR. 











THE Hi RESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

Dr. Esenwein Dept. 67 Springfield, Mass. 
stablish and oper- 

ate = aoe System 
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women. 
or it today. son’t put it off! « 
ORANGE, N. J. 


I knew the primitive log cabin on the river 
bank where he had spent the first struggling 
years. I knew the story of how the virgin 
forest, which covered much of the land, had 
been cut away, the big orchards planted, and 
the plans made for the house that was to be. 
And I heard many times of how the house was 
built of bricks of red clay from the hill. I saw 
the wooden molds into which the soft clay 
had been pressed, and asked a thousand 
questions about how they had been baked so 
firm and hard that the walls would endure 
for generations. I saw the heavy chisels 
that shaped the stones for the foundations, 
and the queer, one-sided planes with which 
the wooden moldings had been cut. I knew 
the history of every tree on the lawn before 
the house—how this great oak had been a 


| forest tree under which perhaps the Indians 


had camped when they came hunting; how this 


| giant pine had been carried, a little sapling, 
| on my grandfather’s shoulder to be set in the 


new door-yard; and how the children of the 
family had insisted that this favorite tree and 
that be added to the family collection. And 
once, when a tree blew down and I was asked 
to name its successor, I felt that I was making 
history, too. 

I heard of my grandfather’s reputation for 
integrity and justice, so that all who knew 
him trusted him, and of his care that even the 
smallest task be done with honest workman- 
ship. I could well believe this, for I had often 
marveled at the nicety of the woodwork of the 
huge mantelpieces and cupboards of the old 
house. And I remember, too, how my 
grandfather when he was old and helpless 
used to lie on a couch outside the door, his dim, 
old eyes upon the smooth, green lawn, the 
great trees, and the sturdy, old brick house. 

“What do you find ‘to think about all the 
day long?” some one asked him. 

He smiled a lovely smile. “I am enjoying 
the work of my hands,” he said. 

All this the people on the speeding trains 
could not know. Nor could they know all 
that varied play-world of meadow and orchard 
and creek and hillside where we farm children 
went so busily about our small concerns every 
day. Each moment brought its own expe- 
rience with little wild things, with opening buds 
and ripening nuts and berries, with rainbows 
and sunrises, and all the thousand wonders of 
our country world. In all seasons and at work 
or play we had a continual contact with nature 
which gave a solid foundation for all our later 
learning. Had we been city children our 
experiences would have been as numero: 
but they would have been more scattered and 
artificial, far more difficult to weld into a 
sound understanding of life. Perhaps we 
should have been richer and had more 
leisure, but no wealth nor city comforts, it 
seems to me, could have repaid us for the 
loss of that honest old farmhouse and the 
living tradition of that grandfather of ours. 


AND so I say again that the greatest value 

of the farm home to the nation is not its 
bushels of wheat and corn, its herds of cattle 
and droves of hogs, but those intangible things 
which are the very essence of our American life. 
Traditions are soon lost in the cities—the 
changing fashion sets the pace, and the atten- 
tion is continually distracted by new amuse- 
ments and new methods of work. But down 
on the farm the pace is still set by the seasons, 


| and the good old days of Washington and 


Jefferson and of the western pioneers still shed 
their influence through the fireside stories and 
the simple heirlooms about the family home. 
The children of the family circle learn very 
early to love the dignity and unhurried vigor 
of old times as well as the eagerness and enthu- 
siasm of today, and they carry these stabilizing 
influences with them wherever they may go. 
Some recent studies under the direction of 
Dr. C. J. Galpin of the United States Depart- 


The Farm Home and The Nation 


(Continued from page 69) 





ment of Agriculture have shown very definiiely 
how wide an influence a very small group of 
farm people may have upon the life of the 
nation as a whole. In the course of ninety 
years the little farming community of Belle- 
ville, N. Y., sent out its young people to 
thirty- two other states, to Alaska and Panama 
and to several foreign countries—2445 imi- 
grants in all, the number varying year by year 
according to the economic status of agriculture 
in the nation. The names of those who suc- 
ceeded in work of national importance form 
a long and impressive list. There is Daniel 
Burnham, the architect, who has designed 
buildings for twenty-three cities in the United 
States and in London and Rome; Dr. Samuel 
Guthrie, the discoverer of chloroform; Charles 
N. Crittenton, philanthropist, whose rescue 
missions for girls have surrounded the globe; 
Marietta Holley, of “Samantha Allen” fame; 
and the brilliant, though unorthodox, Robert 
G. Ingersoll. Others are editors, orators, 
soldiers, judges of the state supreme court, 
United States senators, founders of schools, 
and manufacturers, each with a wide influence 
upon the national life. Yet the little com- 
munity has always kept at home a sturdy race 
of farmers who have advanced its standards in 
succeeding generations. 


ANOTHER little farm community among the 

hills of West Virginia, though having a 
radius of only two and a half miles, has sent out 
its young people to thirty-three states and to 
several foreign countries. Local records show 
that in three or four generations this little 
group has furnished two hundred and three 
school teachers, among them several university 
professors and a university president; twenty- 
nine music teachers; three noted natural 
scientists; fifteen ministers, one of them 
a widely known evangelist; six missionaries to 
foreign countries; twenty physicians; five 
dentists; three pharmacists; three optom- 
etrists; forty district, county, and _ state 
officers, one of them a governor of the state; 
and seventeen commissioned army officers. 
At least one hundred and forty-three other 
communities have felt directly the influence 
of this hill country neighborhood. And yet 
there are those who think that a farm is of 
little account except for the food it. supplies 
to the cities! 

These two communities are not at all 
unusual. They are but average examples of 
our American country districts, where every 
farm home is a seed-bed in which young folks 
are growing up until they are of an age to be 
transplanted to the cities and other communi- 
ties. 

Few people understand this steady flow of 
the young from the farms of the country. 
It is a necessary movement. The American 
farm usually consists of only so much land as 
can be managed efficiently by one man with 
the help of hired labor and machinery, though 
the actual number of acres varies greatly with 
the kind of farming. Because of the devel- 
opment of machinery the profitable unit of 
farm land in this country tends to become 
larger rather than smaller under most condi- 
tions. If one of the sons wishes to become a 
farmer, he can, of course, assume control of 
the home place. But if another son wishes 
to farm, another plot of land must be found 
for him and for other farmers in the family. 
If the home lies in a good agricultural section, 
it is probable that a sufficient body of land 
can not be secured at any price, so the young 
people are forced out to other communities 
where land is more readily available, or to the 
city for a livelihood. 

Thus it is both necessary and desirable that 
perhaps two out of three of the young people 
of the farm home go elsewhere to seek their 
fortunes. There is no dangerous depletion 
of the community so long as enough intelligent 
and vigorous young people are left to till the 
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tion between the proceeds of farming and the 
proceeds of other industries, like that imme- 
diately following the World War. In many 
sections large tracts of land were almost 
depopulated by the call of the cities, and in all 
probability it will be many years before stable 
homes of the best American type will be re- 
established in those places. 

The story of Russia has demofistrated very 
clearly that no nation can live by cities alone. 


However much enlightenment and culture | 


and wealth may prevail among the people in 
the crowded centers, they can never hold out 
in a democracy against the destructive forces 
of ignorance and anarchy surging up from 
the wide country places. 

So the farm home is not a local problem— 
it is a national problem of large proportions. 
As the farm life studies have shown, every little 
country community is affecting for better or 
worse many widely separated centers, many 
of them in the great cities of the land. No 


one can measure the influence which these | 


young people of the farms, well-grounded as 
they are in the fundamental principles and tra- 
ditions of Americanism, have had in the 
Americanization of the hordes of foreign immi- 
grants. Factory managers say that often it 
is the farm boy or girl who, working shoulder 
to shoulder with the low-class Hungarian and 
the Russian peasant, speaks for law and order 
and for the true democracy of America which 


recognizes the rights of the rich as well as the | 


rights of the poor. The farmer’s children 
know the difficulties of the property owner far 
too well to countenance acts of sabotage or 
wanton destruction. 


A NATION can make real progress only wnen 

all the people, city and country, unite in the 
forward movement. This is the reason why 
our American culture and enlightmenent must 
reach to the farthest farmhouse in the land 
if the nation is to be really safe for democracy. 
Just now, because of the recent depression in 
the price of agricultural products, hundreds 
of farm communities are having a hard struggle 


to maintain their standards of living. Even 


the best agricultural districts find the most 
necessary community projects beyond their 


reach, and they need encouragement and | 


assistance. Scattered communities must pro- 
vide elementary and secondary schools so that 
the children need not be sent to the city to get 
an education. Adequate hospital service, 
dispensaries, and visiting nurses are just as 
necessary to the maintenance of health in the 
country as in the city, yet local taxation can 
never provide them. Every possible develop- 
ment needs to be made for adequate light and 
power and means of transportation for every 
farm family. And none of these things are 
mere local issues. The nation as a whole is 
concerned and should take thought for the 
rural communities. 

But this does not mean either philanthropy 
or govermental assistance. What the farm 
people need most is not outside interference 
with their plans, but a real understanding of 
their difficulties and a real cooperation in their 
eflorts to improve their conditions. Capital 
irom the cities might well be invested in rural 
community projects, however, and long time 
loans upon farm-house conveniences should be 
the rule rather than the exception. Working 
capital is the great need, for in the country 
districts most of the local wealth is of necessity 
tied up in the land cultivated. And it is only 
by community projects requiring much capital 
that in the future the American families can be 
maintained upon the farms from generation to 
generation. 

_And in payment for this interest shown by the 
city people the farm will return not only its 
corn and hogsand cattle, but alsoasteady stream 
of bright-eyed young people to carry the best 
American traditions into every city in the 


land. As the farmer himself will say jokingly, | 
his young folks are the best crop of his farm. | 


farms and manage the neighborhood affairs. | 
The real danger lies in a general exodus of whole | 
families such as occurs in periods of dispropor- | 
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egret, pure white and dazzling, and flashes of 
the great, crimson-crested cranes. Through the 
air flew hundreds of birds gay in color, far 
different from the painted orange and scarlet 
imitations on sale in our cities. And monkeys! 
Every kind and size, from the tiniest, chatter- 
ing fur ball to great troops of baboons with 
their huge rufis of hair and their fierce, dog- 
like faces. I shrank from these creatures at 
first;.death, and a horrid one, it seemed to me, 
looked from their eyes. But it seems they 
never attack a traveler unless molested. 

I fell asleep, that night, under the shadow 
of the great Escarpment. This gigantic rock 
cliff, towering thousands of feet above the 
veldt, cuts through the heart of Central Africa 
and helps to- form the Eastern Rift Valley. 
And we were to climb to its very top. 


‘THE sun was barely visible next morning 

when we broke camp and started on our 
steep and narrow trail, up the well-nigh un- 
climbable sides of sheer rock. It led us round 


jagged corners close to the overhanging edges ' 


of deep precipices down which we did not dare 
to look, and on past masses of boulders placed 
just where they meant the greatest danger. It 
was amazing to see how dexterous our porters 
were in carrying their loads over this heart- 
breaking trail. 

Four thousand feet above our starting point 
we had our breakfast, looking down on a view 
of surpassing grandeur. There, thousands of 
feet below us, was the deep blue of Lake Man- 
yara, the massed luxuriance of the jungles, 
the plains we had spent the last week in 
crossing, and in the distance the peaks of 
Essimingor and Meru, the massive summit of 
Toolmalasin, and still farther away, the great 
dome of Kilimanjaro (the Devil Mountain) 
floating like a snow island.in the deep azure of 
thesky. Big game or not, this view was indeed 
worth all the hazards of the climb. 

Some of us would have liked to remain a day 
or two in this inspiring spot, but we were 
headed for Ngoro-Ngoro, the greatest extinct 
volcano in the world, and must be on our way. 
The jungle again claimed us, and for two days 
we tramped down trails worn by countless 
generations of jungle animals. We had chosen 
our time well, for we were in the season between 
the big and little rains, and every plant and 
flower had reached its absolute perfection. 
Tramping steadily on through tangled fields 
and down paths barely discernible under the 
low-branched trees an arm’s length above our 
heads, we suddenly found ourselves between 
solid walls of yellow, arborescent bean trees 
and purple veronica. We walked for hours 
walled in on both sides by these fragrant 
blooms. It was difficult to realize that we 
were really hunters of big game! Flowering 
trees and bushes, and the sweet, heady fra- 
grance of lilies and forget-me-nots did not 
fit into the picture with hippos and rhinos. 

During these wondrous days we were near- 
ing our journey’s end. The hour came when 
our trail brought us at last to the big, open 
plains in the center of the extinct volcanic 
region—the Highlands of the Great Craters. 
Here, nearly eight thousand feet in the air, 
we made our camp, and bitterly cold it was! 
Here, also, we got our first rhino, and I shot 
at an old bull eland—but missed him. This 
first taste of blood thrilled and excited us all, 
and we were full of expectancy as we started 
next day, shivering in an icy Scotch mist, for 
the crater of Ngoro-Ngoro, the goal of our 
expedition. 

Almost without warning we found ourselves 
standing on the edge of the crater’s rim. No 
one spoke. We were thousands of feet above 
the sea, and as far as the eye could reach 
stretched this tremendous mass of volcanic 
formation. An unbroken ring of precipitous 
cliffs formed a complete circle, the far ones 
lost in the pinkish blue haze twelve miles 


' distant from where we stood. The sides of 
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these cliffs, which once held the huge lake of 
boiling lava, were green with verdure and forest 
trees, and down, far down at the bottom, 
instead of fire, was a wonderful plain of 
emerald green with the gleaming waters of 
Lake Magad as its center jewel. 

The scene of all this beauty was to be our 
happy hunti:fg-ground for a fortnight. To 
tell the truth, we were somewhat sceptical 
about game when we saw the glories of this 
crater spread before us. So much beauty and 
game, too! Impossible, we thought. 

Back in Arusha the natives claimed that 
herds of vildebeest (gnu), 75,000 strong, 
hartebeest, zebras, eland impala, and many 
other kinds of antelope were roaming round 
this crater. As our eyes grew accustomed to 
the view and we looked intently toward the 
great plain, our scepticism died. All these 
animals and more were standing literally in 
masses before us! It seemed as though the 
whole plain was peopled with these wild 
creatures, standing side by side. Seldom has 
such a sight been seen by the eager eyes of any 
hunter. Making our way down the sides of 
the crater, we crossed the open spaces sur- 
rounded by these thousands and thousands of 
almost fearless creatures, who went on feeding, 
scampering, and playing regardless of us. It 
was uncanny. On our crossing, we discovered 
the reason for the throngs of animals—the 
bottom of the crater was one solid carpet of 
luxuriant clover. No wonder it was such a 
popular feeding ground! 

We had been staging one-night camps 
throughout our journey, but Ngoro-Ngoro 
was to be our home for some fourteen nights, 
and our camp became a thing of wonder and 
comfort. It is extraordinary how comfortable 
these primitive savages can make the luxurious 
white man. In the course of an hour or two, 
a little model village sprang up. There were 
cook houses and shelters for the natives, and 
shambas or native huts of reed for each one of 
us, all thatched a foot deep with grass, under 
which we could sit bare-headed at noonday in 
a cool and perfect shade. 

Our personal servants, having unpacked our 
belongings and arranged them to be ready 
to our hands at a moment’s notice, now ap- 
peared in snow-white garments that might 
have been nightgowns. Atop their kinky, 
black heads they wore turbans of beautiful 
gold and colored Indian brocades. 

And the food! From very good but simple 
fare, we now had elaborate dinners of many 
courses and delightful surprises. Our wily old 
cook, whom we could bribe to any form of 
excess by the promise of a cigarette, gave us 
most wonderful roasts and stews of all kinds 
of game, cold buffalo and rhino tongue, and, 
as great delicacies, steaks of ostrich or slices 
of elephant trunk. 


ON E’S first lion hunt is an adventure always 
~" to be remembered. The next morning, as 
two of us were crossing the crater of Ngoro- 
Ngoro with several Massai warriors as guides, 
my gun-bearer stopped us and pointed to the 
plain below. There, in solemn grandeur, walk- 
ing in single file, were three monster lions, 
splendidly maned. Nothing more magnificent 
could be imagined than those fearless beasts, 
their heads held high and their bodies rigidly 
erect as they moved steadily on their way. 
Instantly we were all excitement. Here was 
our first opportunity to bring down a monarch 
of the jungle. Our guides stepped into the 
background to give us free range, and my 
companion fired. His shot was a telling one, 
for it killed the leading lion instantly. As the 
creature crumpled downward, a second shot 
laid low another of the trio, wounded but full 
of fight and resistance. The lion fell near a 
clump of bushes, and before we could get 
another shot at him, he had dragged himself 
into the thicket. We could hear him thrashing 
his way through the branches in his effort to 
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escape. No experienced hunter will follow any 
wounded animal into heavy underbrush where 
he would be at the mercy of a miaddened beast 
at bay, and so strategy must take the place of 
recklessness. Being.a woman, and this being 
my first experience, I was ordered to a spot on 
the side of the cliff where I could watch opera- 
tions and keep my gun trained on one side of 
the thicket. In the meantime the men crept 
cautiously up to the edge of the lion’s hiding 
place, each one ‘a few paces from the other, 
and fired steadily into. the bushes until all 
growling ceased. Then, waiting a few moments 
to be sure that danger was over, the guides 
rushed in and brought forth our second trophy. 
As might have been expected, while all this 
was going on, the third lion made good his 
escape! 


HE Massai are wonderful lion hunters, 

using only their shields and spears, and 

the chiefs promised us an organized hunt the 

next day. So while we wanted to sit up until 

all hours discussing the excitements of the 

chase, we forced ourselves to keep jungle 
hours, which are early ones. 

Wakened before dawn by the noisy chatter- 
ing of our natives, we were on our way just 
as the sun tipped the eastern edge of the crater 
with a luminous glow. We were headed, of 
course, toward danger, for during the day the 
lion hides in the deep ravines that tear apart 
the walls of the cliffs, and to bring one down 
we must first draw them from their secret 
sanctuaries. These gorges, rock strewn, over- 
grown with tangled undergrowth, and roofed 
with impenetrable vines and foliage, are the 
result of the terrific rain storms that visit this 
country. Torrents of water pouring down the 
cliffs wear away the rock and form, in time, 
ideal hiding places for these ferocious beasts. 

Past ravine after ravine we followed our 
experienced guides, and oh, how I wanted 
eyes in the back of my head, for my very skin 
tingled with a sense of the danger, and my 
elbows twitched. What could we do if one 
of those hidden beasts jumped out of his lair 
at our defenseless backs? 

Our suspense, far from ending, was increased 
when our Massai slowed down and pointed to 
the darkest, most dangerous ravine of all. 
Here we prepared ourselves for a battle royal. 
The thirty hunters, stalking stealthily up the 
sides of the cliff, formed a circle round the den. 
Singing and chanting their war songs, scream- 
ing and whistling, crashing their spears on 
their shields and jangling pieces of metal 
they had strung around their knees, the Massai 
slowly closed in the circle, beating up the 
bushes as they went. 

As the circle narrowed in, two lionesses 
plunged out from a deep gully. One bolted 
up a slender trail winding up the cliff. There 
she encountered a wall of shields and spears, 
as the warriors stood their ground against her. 
With superb courage she threw herself against 
this wall of spears, only to be beaten off; then 
followed the most frightful yelling, roaring, 
and hissing, and a crash and thud of fierce 
struggle. She could not pass and in a moment 
came wildly tearing down the cliff and dis- 
appeared into the bushes. We now turned 
to hunt the other one, who had made off into 
one of the ravines. 

The warriors beat around through the bushes 
for some time, but with no success, when sud- 
denly there was a deafening roar, a rush and 
hiss, and with a great leap the lioness charged 
full at one of our party who was standing only 
afew yards away. It was all over in a second, 
for he jumped to one side just in time. There 
was not a moment to shoot, and she missed 
him by only a few inches. . The Massai could 
not follow her into the underbrush, as they 
can use their nine-foot spears only in the open, 
where they have the full swing of their arms, 
so all we could do was to keep up firing. A 
moment later she tried to bolt for the open, 
but was shot down instantly. We were 
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crowding forward to see our dead heroine 
when to our amazement still another lioness 
bolted out upon us, of whose presence we had 
been entirely ignorant. Fortunately the men 
were ready, and she was shot dead before she 
could turn to attack us. 

The lure of the lions proved too much for us, 
so we changed our comfortable camping place 
for one on the western side of the crater, to be 
nearer them—and we were! They roared so 
close to us all night that even the fires seemed 
little protection, and when I wakened in the 
morning I found eight of the Massai hunters 
sleeping on the floor round my bed! These 
bold warriors had crept into my tent for 
safety! 

But our stay in the crater was not all de- 
voted to lion hunting; there were other animals 


. to. be considered, and of them all the rhinos 


kept us most busy. One morning, left at 
home to rest and darn my stockings while the 
others went off eager for another lion, I had 
an exciting experience. 

Sitting on a knoll under a tree, busily 
mending a jagged heel, I was reflecting on the 
peaceful feminine scene I must present, when 
my gun-bearer rushed to me, crying: “Mem- 
sahab, rhino over there.” He pointed to a 
spot about a half-mile away. Jumping up 
and grabbing my rifle, I followed the excited 
bearer. Beyond a little rise in the ground 
we saw the huge and ugly creature wandering 
aimlessly across the plain. 

There was not a bush nor a tree of any kind 
to hide behind, and I felt an intense sense of 
helplessness, not having the slightest idea of 
how much killing such a creature would require. 
Recalling that the sight of a rhinoceros is 
poor, although his senses of smell and hearing 
are particularly acute, I crept up slightly from 
behind, and when within about eighty yards 
of him fired at his heart. To my amazement 
he spun round two or three times and fell to 
the ground. But this did not satisfy me, for 
I had been fed for many weeks on tales of 
hunters killed by wounded rhinos. So even 
with my rhino lying before me I took no 
chances, but opened fire and shot time after 
time into his great, hulking body. Examina- 
— later proved that my first shot killed 

im. 

This first rhino was a tremendous event 
to me, but as time passed we became so ac- 
customed to these great creatures that 
we hardly noticed them! And they apparently 
accepted us, for frequently they would walk 
out on the slopes just beyond our camp site 
and disport themselves in the light of the set- 
ting sun in the most amusing fashion. Like 
all jungle animals, the rhino comes to life as 
the day dies. 


OUR return journey was crowded with adven- 
ture. In the first place our food ran low, and 

to avert disaster we sent porters on to Mbulu 
for supplies, while we followed slowly after 
them to a camp on the Matete river. The 
day came when our own food and the pocho 
(corn for the natives) was completely ex- 
hausted, and we faced a serious situation. 
There was but one thing to do, go after hip- 
popotami, for with two hundred natives to 
feed, the smaller animals are of little value. 
We had heard that hippos were exceedingly 
numerous in the black pools around the lake, 
and naturally expected to bring in at least one. 
But this was not so easily done, for during the 
war the German army stationed in this dis- 
trict killed them so incessantly for food that 
they had become very shy, and though we 
stalked them with the greatest care we did 
not even get a shot. Fortunately we did get an 
antelope or two, which helped to save the day. 
In spite of our anxiety, we reveled in the 
beauty of our surroundings. The pools, 
themselves, made a veritable paradise with 
their wealth of palm trees and moss and 
creepers of every kind. Feathery papyrus 
twenty feet high waved gracefully in the 
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If I could talk with you 


You who read Good Housekeeping make up 
a mighty big family. I have just gotten 
together a few figures which will give you 
some idea of your size. 

‘Taking into consideration the fact that prac- 
tically every copy of Good Housekeeping 
which is sold goes to a family, the groups 
represented, if put together, would make up 
the population of the following seven states: 
Vermont 


Rhode Island 
Idaho 


Arizona 
Colorado 
Delaware 
Oregon 


and there would still be left enough people to 
equal the population of Concord, Mass. 
If half of these families sent only one child to 
college, they w ould fill all of the five hundred 
and nine colleges and universities in the 
United States. 
Or, to put it another way, Good Housekeep- 
ing’s families equal in number the population 
of the following great cities: 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Boston 
and with those left over you could populate 
the entire state of Nevada. 
And, though there are so many of you, | 
would like to talk with all of you, to discuss 
with you the aims of Good Housekeeping, 
the sincerity of the staff, the widespread 
ramifications of our editorial duties. 
We would like you to know the earnestness 
with which we are constantly searching for 
first rate fiction, fiction that is significant; 
for features which reflect, with interest, the 
ever growing influence of women in politics, 


San Francisco 


Kansas City 


clubs and national life. Our correspondents 
spread all over the world, bobbing up in 
unexpected places, and contributing as a 
result the exclusive stories that are part of 
Good Housekeeping’s fame. 


Coupled with this glittering side of editorial 
work, there are the many departments that 
make Good Housekeeping authoritative— 
the Department of Cookery of Good House- 
keeping Institute, the Department of House- 
hold Engineering, Department of Furnish- 
ings and Decorations the Fashion Depart- 
ment in New York and Paris, the Bureau of 
Foods, Sanitation and Health, the Needle- 
work Department, the Local and National 
Shopping Services—all directed by famous 
experts and all combining to render elaborate 
and perfected services to the American home. 


I would like to talk with you and show you 
how these departments operate, how each 
feature is subjected to scientific inquiry, how 
the fiction is judged, how the artists who 
illustrate the stories are selected. 


Completing that, I would like*to introduce 
you to the Advertising Manager, who would 
explain the method whereby Good House- 
keeping examines or tests every article sub- 
mitted, how the examination makes it possible 
for us to guarantee, without qualification, 
anything advertised in Good Housekeeping. 


And then, I’d like to hear from you—in fact, 
I'd like to hear from you now. Just write me 
and tell me how much you like Good House- 
keeping, what features interest you most, 
what you'd like to * added, what you’d like 
to see eliminated. Your letters will help! 


VRB ples 


Editor 


The last of the present series of messages addressed to you by the publishers 
of Good Housekeeping 
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breezes with a delicacy and elegance greater 
than that of any plant I know. 

Here the jungle was well-nigh impassable, 
for monkey vines and moss garlands bound the 
trees and bushes so tightly together that only 
the labyrinth of hippo trails from three to four 
feet wide made it possible for us to get about. 

One series of deep, black pools was con- 
nected by little streams smothered in dense 
plants and verdure and filled with little parro- 
keets and monkeys. It was cool and dark 
with the mystery of the dense jungle over all. 
In fact, everything was there but the hippos. 
Food we must have, and so we moved our 
camp the next day further down the Matete 
river to the lake shores. Of course there were 
brush bucks and ostriches around us, but 
these do not go far among two hundred 
savages who can consume a ton of meat with 
no trouble at all. 


OuR first night on the lake brought us luck. 

Driven by our need we covered the ground 
for miles, and finally, ten miles from camp, one 
of our party shot a hippopotamus in a stream. 
As the stream was shallow, the hippo rose in 
about an hour. Waiting for it to rise was 
somewhat tedious, but when the great, 
dark hulk came to the surface, we were 
ready with our ropes, and all lent a hand 
at pulling it up to the bank. There were 
about eighteen men, and when I left them 
to return to the main camp, they were a savage 
sight, sitting around the dead animal, 
cutting off hunks of flesh with the knives they 
wore on their belts, and toasting them on the 
ends of sticks in the fires which they had built 
in a circle around them to keep off the beasts 
of prey. 

In my innocence I imagined that when I 
returned the following morning with extra 
porters to carry back meat for the rest of us, 
there would be plenty left. But at dawn on 
my return there was not an ounce left on that 
hippo, though it must have weighed nearly 
a ton! 

We learned our lesson, and that afternoon, 
when we shot four hippos down the river, 
we brought our own meat back most carefully. 
For three or four days we had nothing to eat 
but hippo steaks which, though delicious in 
flavor, were so tough that it was difficult to 
swallow them. Our joy can be imagined when 
we saw the porters filing down the valley with 
our supplies on their heads. 

Our hunt now took us along trails tunneled 
under trees and creepers by animals going 
from water hole to water hole for hundreds of 
years—trails through which we often had to 
crawl on our hands and knees. At one point, 
as we were proceeding for the time in upright 
fashion, the native guide ran back to tell us 
that there was an old cow rhing with a “toto” 
(baby) lying on the trail, but as she had a poor 
horn, we probably would not care to shoot her 
unless from necessity. The leader of the expe- 
dition went on ahead, and I stayed behind at a 
fork of the trail, while he tried to put her out 
of the way. Suddenly there was a shot and, 
as I stood rifle in hand with my gun-bearers 
listening intently for what might happen, 
a huge giraffe came galloping by, missing me 
by a foot. 

Then, without warning, as we stood in sup- 
posed safety, we heard a crash among the 
trees but a yard or two from us. I jumped 
behind a bush, believing the rhino to be charg- 
ing down the trail, for this is their habit, 
but unfortunately, whether she saw me or 
merely from a desire to get into the thick 
forest, she swerved from the trail. She and I 
met behind the bush. Luckily she struck 
me only with her shoulder, flinging me back 
Into the scrub. I was badly torn and scratched, 
as every bush and tree and plant in Africa 
bears a thorn of some kind, but otherwise un- 
hurt. My face was streaming with blood, and 
when my two savages picked me up with the 
Sreatest tenderness and care, they insisted on 
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washing my face with my handkerchief and 
the water from the drinking bottle. 

It all happened in a second. There had 
never been a moment in which to realize the 
beast was on me, or time to shoot. Later she 
was killed by one of the party. This exper- 
ience brought home more forcefully than any 
preceding happening the dangers surrounding 
us every step of our way, and ‘added to our 
tension as we progressed more deeply into 
the wilds. We all had the feeling that any- 
thing might happen at any moment. 

The following morning, as-we were making 
our way inch by inch through the tangled 
undergrowth we heard a loud snort, an entirely 
new variety to me, that meant buffalo. - The 
man in the lead disappeared from sight, and 
the rest of us held back to give him full oppor- 
tunity to shoot alone. Soon came a shot and 
a great crashing through the timber as the 
buffalo herd came rushing madly toward me. 
I climbed a tree which, luckily, was near, and 
they passed to one side, but I then.and there 
came to the conclusion that the form of hunting 
hardest on the nerves is that of staying back 
in the density of the forest where you can not 
possibly see what is going on, while some one 
else goes on ahead to shoot! 

All this happened between breakfast and 
lunch, but there was more to follow. As we 
were eating, a great noise between a bellow 
and a shriek sounded right near us, and the 
native rushed in shouting, “Tembo, Tembo.” 
At last I had heard an elephant trumpet, a 
sound I had come so far to hear. We paid 
no attention to the interruption but resumed 
luncheon, for man must be fed. But again the 
native rushed in to tell us that there was a 
whole herd of elephants drinking just below 
us in the river. No more food for us! We 
left everything and crept as stealthily as mortal 
can down toward the ravine, for the elephant, 
though the largest and most powerful of all 
the animals, is the most shy and easily scared. 
One whiff of a human being or one crack of a 
twig in an unknown manner, and they are off 
instantly, leaving that district for good. 

Down in the very bottom of a beautifully 
wooded ravine were twenty or thirty happy 
elephants, drinking and throwing the water 
with their trunks over themselves and their 
companions, playing just like school-boys in a 
water hole. We were not more than eighty 
yards from them, but as we could sit on a rocky 
cliff we were fairly safe, and we watched them 
for hours. At last, toward evening, they 
wound slowly and majestically up the opposite 
side, feeding and tearing up the trees with 
their trunks as they went, until they dis- 
appeared in single file over the edge of a hill. 
We did not shoot, because though there were 
several whose tusks we thought weighed 
sixty to eighty pounds apiece, we had only a 
license for one elephant each. At that time 
we innocently supposed it would not be too 
hard to get a hundred-pound tusker. 


CAM P life in the African wilds speedily 
teaches one to expect the unexpected. Un- 
COnsciously one’s nerves become very tense, 
for crawling cautiously through labyrinths of 
trees and undergrowth, with the thought that 
death may lurk behind every bush, is no joke. 
And the dark hours of the night are the worst, 
for the blazing camp fire or the lanterns placed 
in the tent doorway do not always terrify the 
creatures. 
There was the night when, awakening with 
a start, I found myself sitting straight up in 
my bed, trembling with an uncanny terror. 
Looking out through the open flaps of my tent, 
the air seemed filled with great, gray, moving 
shapes passing phantom-like before my eyes. 
This silent, moving wall completely obscured 
the sky. Of a sudden there was a frightful 
crashing sound, the earth shook, and the air 
was rent with a wild screaming and trumpeting. 
Breathless, I realized that a herd of elephants, 
scenting our mules, was stampeding in terror 
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| through the camp. They rushed through 
trees and undergrowth, annihilating every- 
| thing before them. That no one was killed 
| was one of those miracles that sometimes 
| happens. The next morning we measured their 
tracks and found that the maddened animals 
had missed my tent by a bare twenty feet. 

One of our party slept all through the racket 
and was much annoyed next morning when he 
heard what he had missed! 

At the end of several days of nerve-racking 
strain, during which we had neither eaten a 
meal nor slept undisturbed a night through, 
I decided to spend a quiet day in camp writing 
letters home. For days we had lived so con- 
tinuously with our loaded rifles in our hands or 
across our knees that for one, I felt the effects! 
Deserted by every one, peace seemed my por- 
tion as I sat in my pajamas and dressing gown 
thinking of my children. Peace? It could 
not last. My first letter was barely started 
when several natives hurried to my tent with 
tales of a huge rhino bearing down on the 
camp. As we were now in the elephant 
country our camp was completely hidden in a 
hollow of the ground among a clump of shrubs. 
We had no fire on account of smoke, and our 
natives were commanded to keep as quiet 
as possible. Evidently the rhino knew noth- 
ing of our presence, and was out just for 
pleasure. 

I did not want to shoot him, having already 
killed the two allowed on my license, but the 
camp must be defended. Crawling out, I sat 
behind an ant hill, and soon the great monster 
came in view, strolling along unconscious of 
danger, browsing off the bushes, and throwing 
his head about and whisking his tail. For 
an hour he played about the camp, wandering 
up to within fifty yards of the tents, then 
away a little bit as though hesitating about 
what to do. This he-did time and again until 
finally he wandered off entirely and I returned 
to my letters. 


PEACE? Rest? Only a few minutes later the 
natives came in to tell me that another rhino 


was heading down the trail toward us. 
Again I took my place behind the ant hill and, 
rifle in hand, waited for another hour while 
this second visitor browsed around and 
amused himself. Every moment I feared I 
would have to shoot, but he, too, changed his 
mind and made off down the trail. Surely 
this is the end of them, I-said to myself, once 
more returning to my letters. 

But rhinos- evidently. believe in the rule of 
three, for within ten minutes I was called out 
the third time to face the most progressive 
rhino of all. The new arrival was so full of 
initiative that he came up to within ten yards 
of the bushes.where we stood. My gun- 
bearers urged-me to shoot him at once, so 
great is the fear of, the natives for these ani- 
mals, but I.was determined to do so only in the 
last extremity. - Once he came so near that 
the moment seemed to have come, when my 
mule, who was also hidden in the bushes, sud- 
denly brayed long and hard. I do not think 
that that poor rhino had ever heard such a 
sound before, for he certainly had the scare of 
his life. . Jumping his whole four or five thou- 
sand pounds at once into the air and uttering 
terrified squeals, he ran toward the forest 
as hard as his little, short legs would carry him. 

Needless to say, it was with a feeling of real 
relief on my part that we left the elephant 
camp in the great virgin forest of Oldeani the 
following day to go down to the lower and safer 
plains. Our trek led us to mountains where 
we hoped to secure several head of the elusive 
buffalo, noted for its ferocity and for being 
one of the most difficult animals to kill. On 
our way one of the party shot a magnificent 
rhino with a horn twenty-eight inches long, 
and two giant forest hogs. This was, of course, 
exciting and satisfactory in a way, but we 
wanted to add at least one buffalo to our bag. 

At dawn one morning we came upon a large 

| herd sleeping in a little clearing in a swamp. 
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I shot one, only wounding it, however, and it 
made off into the forest with the herd. We 
crept along inch by inch looking for the 
wounded animal, for he could not go far, we 
thought. We tried to pierce every thicket, 
for the buffalo, when wounded, has the vicious 
habit of circling round and coming up back of 
the hunter. Rounding a clump of bushes, 
one of the gun-bearers pointed hastily behind 
us. There, within fifteen feet of us, were two 
glittering, ferocious eyes, the body of the 
animal being entirely hidden. The moment 
was too perilous for hesitation—we all fired at 
once, and the animal fell dead. 

Our last thrill came several days out from 
Arusha. We had several uneventful days until 
one afternoon we came to a group of excited 
natives pointing to some black spots on the 
ground. A gruesome tale they told. The 
spots were human blood. Just a few hours 
before our arrival a man-eating lion had carried 
off one of their friends while he was cooking his 
food over a great fire among his companions. 
This was a daring and hungry lion, indeed. 
He did the three things lions are supposed 
never to do: to attack unprovoked in the day- 
time, to approach a fire, or to attack any one 
in a group of men. 

This lion, leaping on the man from behind, 
had seized him by the neck and borne him off 
into the bushes. There had been nothing 
but a sudden streak, a shriek, and that was all. 
We determined to camp on the spot and get 
the man-eater that night. Two men of the 
party, tying some goats to the bushes for bait, 
sat up in.a tree until daylight watching for the 
lion’s return. Toward morning he worked his 
way to the bait, but it was such a black night 
they never got a shot, and we left the spot next 
day with no man-eater to our credit. 


AFELY arrived in Arusha, my mind dwelt 
continually on those highly prized creatures, 
the black-maned lions of British East Africa, 
and I laid plans to get one before: leaving 
forhome. In the meantime one of the men sug- 
gested that we try our luck at the elephants 
which were said to be heading in great numbers 
along the Mara River. As. our time was 
limited and the hunting of this wily beast is an 
art entirely in itself, we took Mr: Judd, a white 
hunter, who was also on Colonel Roosevelt’s 
expedition, with us, and induced our friends, 
the Massai, to act as trackers to locate the 
best bulls in the shortest space of time. 

It was not until the sixth day that in emerg- 
ing from some bushes we saw the tusker we 
were looking for. The law of the land of 
Africa is that the man who draws first blood 
claims the animal, as every oné is supposed 
to shoot immediately at wounded beasts, for 
they are so terribly dangerous. | There had 
been many discussions in the camp as to who 
should draw the first blood of the first elephant, 
and being the only woman hunter, the men 
insisted that this honor should be mine. The 
big tusker scented us as we came near him, 
and started lumbering off. I got two shots 
into his hindquarters, but he continued his 
trip into the dense jungle. The other hunters 
and the Massai followed after him, leaving 
me to await results. 

An hour later they sent me a note asking me 
to come and bring some food, for when you are 
once following a wounded elephant the chase 
may go on for days. Coming up with them 
after a two-hour hike, they told me the wounded 
animal was somewhere within a few yards of 
us, though we could not see anything beyond a 
few feet on any side. It was imperative, if we 
were to get our beast, to work our way into 
the thickets. Again I had to remain in the 
background while the others crept forward 
on their hands and knees for perhaps twenty 
yards. A shot and a terrific crashing of timber 
told me the elephant was off again, and ev!- 
dently in the other direction from where I 
stood. It seemed to me that ten or-filteen 
minutes had passed when my gun-bearer 
touched me on the arm and pointed in front. 
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fifteen feet. away, frightfully 


not 
wounded by four or five shots, stood the great 
animal, not moving a muscle, but savagely 
rolling his little eyes in every direction trying 


There, 


to locate the danger. Evidently he _ had 
scented me and then, circling round, drifted 
back through the forest without making a 
sound. It was a ticklish moment, and I did 
not know whether or not to shoot. Then, too, 
the hunters might be right behind him. And 
they were, for while I was hesitating a shot 
rang out, the tusker turned, and with raised 
trunk in air and his great ears forward, he 
charged madly at the men coming up on the 
other side. Another shot and he fell dead a 
yard or two from their feet. 

“ Our natives and the Massai were wild with 
delight, and in a moment hundreds of natives 
seemed to emerge from the ground, the trees, 
and every other spot. It is a great event in 
the lives of these people when one of the big 
animals is killed. They are their natural 
enemies, and from the time a man is born until 
he dies there isnevera moment when he is 
not apprehensive of being killed by one of them, 
or having his cattle, which are his wealth, de- 
stroyed. Not being allowed guns, they use 
arrows and spears poisoned with a paste they 
distill from the bark of a tree. This is so 
deadly that it kills a man in a few moments, 
a buffalo or rhino in fifteen or twenty minutes, 
and an elephant in about half an hour. The 
astonishing thing is that while the heart is 
paralyzed, the flesh remains unharmed and 
fittoeat. However, killing at such close range 
as this is a precarious job and seldom attempted 
except as an absolute necessity and in self- 
defense. Therefore it is with the greatest 
joy that they see one of these fierce monsters 
lying dead before them. Of course, the ele- 
phant was nominally mine, and so they deco- 
rated me with grass and flowers and lifted me 
on their shoulders, and while a circle of war- 
riors stood round dancing and chanting my 
praises, they carried me round and round the 
dead beast. 

Then began the arduous task of cutting out 
the seventy-six pound tusks, which meant 
a very fine elephant, for nowadays the average 
hunter is satisfied with tusks of fifty or sixty 
pounds. When we left the spot the natives 
had already lit their fires and started prepa- 
rations for eating the animal. 

We were most anxious to get another ele- 
phant, but though we hunted for days and 
days, those few shots had sent all the herds 
out of the country, and we did not get another 
chance. 


T LAST the day came when my longed-for 

black-maned trophy promised to become a 
reality. Following our experience with the 
tuskers, the rest of the party returned to 
Arusha, and, taking the necessary natives, 
I journeyed further down the Mara river to the 
lion country. Camping in a favored spot, 
my guides prepared for a night killing. or rather 
several nights of waiting. 
_ The first step was to build a little platform 
in a thorn tree about fifteen feet from the 
ground, planned so that the limbs and leafy 
branches would hide me from view. On this 
platform I was to remain from sunset to day- 
light, for no one dares leave the tree after dark 
comes and the forest creatures begin their 
own hunt. Then came the bait. For this 
I killed a zebra, which our oxen dragged 
around in a circle of perhaps five miles to 
Cntice the lions from their lairs. At the end, 
we chained the dead beast securely to stakes 
driven into the ground about thirty yards 
from my tree. Every afternoon about five 
o'clock I would climb ‘into the tree with many 
Warm coats and provisions enough for a light 


Supper, prepared to spend the night. These 
nights in the treetop gave me a better 


knowledge of the African jungle than anything 
else had done. Watching the great-maned 


lions, lionesses and their cubs, the little jackals, 
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and the packs of hyenas from my vantage 
point was the most enthralling experience of 
my whole trip. The nights were almost as 
bright as day, for the moon gave a wondrous 
white light, and I could see animals of many 
sorts approach from quite a distance. Studying 


their idiosyncrasies and habits made the hours ! 


of waiting pass quickly, but what I wanted 
was a good shot and a “kill.” 
Of all the thrills of the trip, there was some- 


thing peculiarly different in the thrill that | 


coursed through me when my first black-mane 
fell before my shot. Lying on my platform, 
every nerve taut, straining to hear the faint 
grunts of an approaching lion, my nerves 
jumped wildly when a great, earth-shaking 
roar came from directly below me. The beast 
had come up from the other side without my 
seeing him. When I fired at him, he fell, but 
whether dead or only wounded, I did not 
know. And assuredly I did not descend 
from my safe perch to find out! 


LIGHTING a kerosene lantern attached to a 
long rope, I hung it from the tree over the 
lion, to scare away the hyenas. This is a 
necessary part of lion-hunting, for the hyenas, 
hideous creatures, wait eagerly for their 
chance at any dead or wounded animal. The 
light is supposed to frighten them and other 
animals away. But not always; the night 
when, after several false alarms, I succeeded 
in killing my second lion, his mate came boldly 
out of the forest and jumped over the dead 
beast, knocking the lantern over; then, roaring 
defiantly, she made off into the bushes. 

My lamp proved a potent power, however, 
that first night, for when day came and I 
climbed stiffly down from my perch, the lion 
lay dead and unmutilated before me. But 
I was not always so successful. The fourth 
night of my vigil three great beasts stood for 
fifteen minutes under my platform, roaring so 
continuously that I felt I never would hear 
again. The sound was so appalling that I 
feared my ear drums would crack. And when 
they ceased, the hyenas started in, and their 
“laughing” was the most horribly blood- 
curdling sound I had ever heard. 

The next night no lion came near me, and 
these cowardly scavengers came out in force 
to attack my bait. 
pletely eaten to the last vestige of bone, they 
continued to surge round and round my tree 
until morning. Their eyes glittered in the 
moonlight like strings of marvelous emeralds 


and no words can describe their cackles and | 


shrieks. The last touch that froze my blood 
was their satanical way of grinding their 
teeth and looking up at me, which told me 
that I was the bait they were waiting for! 
Each night in my tree-top perch held some 
experience differing from those that had gone 
before. There was the tragic night when, 


unable to fire a shot because of the distance, | 


I was forced to look on at a battle to the death 
between a wounded lion and two hyenas. 
There was nothing to be done but sit gripping 
my hands and praying for the end to come 
quickly. For a terrible hour and a half battle 
raged and then came silence. This ghastly 
experience taught me one lesson; never would 
I shoot at a lion unless I was absolutely sure 
of hitting a vital spot. Better miss a beast 
entirely than run the chances of his being 
wounded and so falling a prey to the cowards 
of the jungle. 

In the end my bag included seven of the 
jungle monarchs, one having a beautiful all- 
black mane, while the others were well streaked 
with black. Each of these man-killing 
creatures had fallen to my shot from my tree 
platform, and they spelled many nights of 
terror on my part. But it was well worth 
the price! The morning following the seventh 
“kill,” being well tired out from twelve sleep- 
less nights and much tension and excitement, 
we broke camp and trekked toward Nairobi. 
And so ended my African adventure. 
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How to Keep 
Plants Blooming 


OU may think your house 

plants and: garden are not 

affected by insects. Are you 
sure? Insect enemies of plants 
are very tiny. Some are so small 
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black or green insects that some- 
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Your Hardest Problem 
Made Easier 


Three times a day you ask 
yourself that age-old, ceaseless 
question. “What shall I serve?” 
Appetites persistently call for 
“something new.” Variety in 
each day’s menu is demanded. 
The planning of meals is a hard 


promem. indeed. 

et Alice Bradley’s Campfire Marsh- 
mallow recipes make this problem 
easier for you. Send for booklet of 
delightful recipes for pies, cakes, 
salads, puddings, etc. You can pre- 
pare these Campfire delicacies as 
expertly as a caterer. 


The Food Marshmallows 


Campfire Marshmallows are univer- 
sally known as the food marsh- 
mallows. Their fine texture, deli- 
cate flavor, round shape and uni- 
form size make them especially 
suitable for food preparation. The 
convenient new package keeps them 
“fresh to the last marshmallow.” 
Campfire Marshmallows are made 
of pure ingredients. Wholesome. 
Let the children eat all they want. 
Sold everywhere in the big 6 oz. 
carton (kitchen size) and the 3 oz. 
confection size. Use Campfire Marsh- 
mallows in making Alice Bradley’s 
delicious Campfire Gingerbread. 
Campfire Recipe book free on re- 
quest. Write for it. 


The Comet re Company 
Cookery Dept. M. Milwaukee,U.S,A. 


Campfire Gingerbread 


Melt 4% cup shortening, add 1 cup molas- 
ses, 1 egg well beaten, 1 cup sour milk 
and 2% cups flour mixed and sifted with 
salt, ginger and cinnamon (1 teaspoon each), 
1% teaspoon soda and % teaspoon cloves. 
Beat vigorously and bake in greased and 
floured muffin pans. Re- 
move from pans, take off 
top part way, put two 
Campfire Marshmallows, 

each separated in 

halves, in the opening 

and serve hot. 


strings should stand out individually and not 
mat together. Mop handles should be curved 
to form a right angle at the end where the 
| mop is attached, thus eliminating stooping. 
Most of the chemically-treated labor-saving 
| devices should be cleaned occasionally. 
Wash them in lukewarm water with a mild 
soap, wring out carefully, and put out on 
the line to dry. 

The modern wall brush, with its adjustable 
handle long enough to clean easily even a very 
high ceiling, has certainly simplified this weekly 
— which for generations has been a back- 

reaking undertaking. One of the best types 
of brushes to use for “dusting the cobwebs from 





the sky” of the house is that made of soft hair 
because it not only dusts the surface of the wall 
covering, but penetrates into the grain of the 
paper as well. 

Radiator brushes serve their main purpose 
admirably and may often do double duty by 
serving in other narrow spaces and passages. 
When removing the accumulation of dust from 
radiators, the dust balls may be kept from flying 
about the room by placing a dampened news- 
paper under each during this cleaning process. 
The circular type of brush with bristles running 
all around will not only remove every particle 
of dust from the coils and sections, but is a 
great help in cleaning under pianos and stoves, 
and is most convenient to use in dusting bed 
springs and the backs of large pictures. 

After the floors are cleaned and polished 
and the walls and radiators dusted, only half 
of our work is finished, for the staircase, fur- 
niture, hangings, and furnishings must each 
in turn receive special attention. For dusting 
staircases with their dozens of balustrades 
that always injure the knuckles of the worker, 
a chemically treated duster mounted on a 
handle of convenient length is ideal. This 
cleaning aid keeps the dust from being ground 
into the hands and is admirable to use for 
cleaning furniture, for wherever a_ thread 
touches, it leaves a clean and shining surface. 
The most satisfactory cleaning tool to use for 
dusting and removing the lint from tufted 
furniture, hangings, and wicker furniture is a 
short-handled brush made of stiff hair. 

One should consider the uses to which 


Brushing up on Brushes 
(Continued from page 83) 


brushes are to be put, before buying. For 
example, a brush to be used for cleaning the 
toilet bowl should be shaped to fit the tra 

and should be of non-absorbent material. 
From the standpoint of sanitation, one made of 
China bristle is best, because it will not mat, 
is easily sterilized, and will not drip when hung 
to dry. The inexpensive, short-handled string 
mop is most undesirable, and even dangerous, 
to use for this important cleaning process, 
because of its absorbent qualities. 

The kitchen, fortified as it is today with a 
bulwark of useful cleaning tools, is a joy to 
work in. Among the long list of helpful” 
devices the dish mop or the newer dishwashing 
brush reigns supreme. : 

The brush “engineers” have perfected an- 
other practical cleaner that deserves special 
mention: the refrigerator brush, which ‘is es 
cially designed for cleaning the drain. It is ~ 
a long-handled circular brush with bristles 
sufficiently stiff to perform its work efficiently, 

The home-cleaning outfit should be kept ina 
convenient closet equipped with a built-in 
shelf sufficiently wide for storing the carefull 
labeled cleaning preparations and high enodll 
from the floor so that brushes and brooms and 
mops may be hung from the lower side. All 
the handles of cleaning tools should contain 
screw-eyes or loops so that they may be hung 
when not in use. 

There are certain fundamental points to be 
considered in purchasing brushes for the home. 
The bristles, hair, fibers, or yarn should be 
stitched or anchored so that they will not shed, 7 
mat, or become loosened easily. Brushes 7 
must be so constructed that they may be kept ~ 
in a clean and sanitary condition and will not © 
be a haven for bacteria to breed. The handles ~ 
of brushes should be made of smooth, noi- 7 
absorbent material firmly mounted,. long > 
enough and designed suitably to accom Tish a 
the work meant for them. | 
made of suitable material and specially shaped 
for their tasks. 
brushes from manufacturers whose products 
have stood the test of time and service. Cheap % 
brushes are cheaply constructed and fall-heir ~ 
to all sorts of ailments, the most fatal of which 
is premature baldness. y 


A Simple Course in Dressmaking 


(Continued from page 64) 


scissors cut on tine and out at each corner to 
the stitching, Fig. 7 (0). Turn binding 
through to the wrong side. Press down with 
the fingers so that the bindings meet at the 
center on the right side and form two little 
plaits at each end on the wrong side; pin into 
position (Fig. 8). Press and baste carefully 
on the right side. Turn back at ends on wrong 
side and stitch across small triangle, on first 
stitching (Fig. 9). Now stitch around binding 
on right side exactly in the groove made by 





the first stitching (Fig. 10). 

The success of a bound buttenhole depends 
greatly on pressing and pulling into position 
as you work. The triangle at the ends must be 
shallow, too. The finish on wrong side is 
determined mainly by the type of garment and 
the material. The edges are sometimes left 
raw or turned under and hemmed down. On 
lined garments the lining is split the length 
of the buttonhole and hemmed down to it. 
Make a model, then notice bound buttonholes 
on ready-to-wear garments, and you will want 
to make them on your own. 

Bound or Slash Pockets 

A bound or slash pocket is made by cutting 
| the binding 1% inches longer and wider than 
| you want the pocket. Place right sides to- 
gether with 11% inches extending above mark 

for pocket opening. Then follow directions 
| for making bound buttonholes. The result 
will be a large, bound buttonhole on the right 
side and the half of a pocket on the under side 





(Fig. 11). Press the binding smooth and see 
that the corners are not pinched. Cut a 
piece of material the shape and size of the 
pocket and stitch to the pocket only, on all 
four sides (Fig. 12). Pockets on tailored wool 
garments are sometimes finished at the ends 
with a bar tack. Take several stitches 
through the entire thickness, and the length 
of the two bindings at the end of the pocket. 
Cover with over-and-over stitches (Fig. 13). 

Bound buttonholes and bound pockets are 
used effectively in garments of all kinds. We 
can make any kind of dress for any occasion 
of any material from our gown pattern by fit- 
ting it in a little more closely under the arms 
and putting in bound pockets and using some | 
other bound feature at neck and sleeves. It is © 
such touches as these for which we pay @ 
good price if we have to buy them. 


Processes learned in Lesson 3: 


. A general plan for cutting bias. 
. Marking off true bias on cloth. 
. Cutting and piecing. 
. Cutting so piecing all comes on length- 
wise ends. : 
5. How to plan amount needed for bias. 
. One good way to bind a buttonhole. 
. How to make a bound pocket from @ 
bound buttonhole. 
. Bar tacks for finish of pockets. 
. Application of, (a)bias binding, (6) bound 
buttonholes, and (c)bound pockets. 





Brushes shouldbe 


Finally, be sure to select your 
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